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PREFACE. 



It would be presnmptuoas in any author to attempt to give rolefl, or to 
lay down laws, to which all the departments of English Composition 
should be subjected. Genius cannot be fettered, and an original and 
thinking mind, replete with its own exuberance, will often burst out in 
spontaneous gushings, and open to itself new channels, through which 
the treasures of thought will flow in rich and rapid currents. Bnles and 
suggestions, however, are not wholly useless. They encourage the diffi- 
dent, and give confidence to those whose want of conversance with ap- 
proved models renders it necessary for them to rely on foreign aid. In 
the volume to which this book is designed as a sequel, the author has 
attempted to render assistance in the removal of the two obstacles which 
beset the youthful writer in his first attempts at composition ; to wit, the 
difficulty of obtaining ideas, or learning to think, and that of expressing 
them properly when obtained. There ace those who profess to have been 
benefited by the assistance therein afforded. In this volume he has en- 
deavored to embrace a wider range in the extensive field before him. He 
candidly confesses that he is not satisfied with his own labors. He would 
have been better contented to see the task completed by abler hands. But 
as his labors have been found useful, he has been encouraged to extend 
them, in the hope that they will prove beneficial, especially to those who 
have neither the leisure nor the inclination to seek in the wide fields of 
literature for other and deeper sources of information. If the water in 
the bucket drawn from the well has not the coolness and raciness of the 
fountain, or the spring, it will quench the thirst and cool the brow of the 
toiler, in his laborious ascent of the hiU of science. 

With regard to the manner in which this volume is to be used, the 
author has only to say that he has not aimed at giving a regular and 
systematic course of instruction. Few teachers would probably follow 
any path that might be pointed out. It has not been his aim to present 
in this volume a progressive course. Leaving to the judgment of those 
who may use the book the task of selecting such exercises as may in 
their opinion best promote the intellectual advancement of those whose 
minds they are training, he respectfully submits the volume, in the hope 
that it may prove a useful auxiliary in the difficult but highly useful task 
of Compositition. 

Orange Street, Boston, January Ist, 1844. 



ADVERTISEMENT TO THE SECOND EDITION. 

The Publishers having determined to stereotype this work, the 
Author, unwilling that it should leave his hands and be put into 
permanent form imtil he had given it a careful revision, and made 
it as worthy as he could of the favor with which it has been receiv- 
ed, has made some important improvements in the plan, the ar- 
rangement, and the materials, by which he thinks its value as an 
Aid to Composition is greatly enhanced. The subject of Descrip- 
tion in particular has been considerably extended and enriched, 
from sources not within his reach in the original preparation of the 
volume. The examples and exercises in various parts of the work 
have been much improved by the rejection o£ those which he had 
borrowed from other works, and which had long been familiar, and 
the substitution of others more valuable, because they are new. 
He now submits the work, in the hope that it will not be found un- 
worthy of the continuance of the favor with which it has been 
received. 

Orange Street, Boston, June 1, 184ff. ^ 
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INTRODUCTION. 



Composition is tiie art of forming ideas, and expriSflsiDg tfiem in lan- 
guage. Its most obyioQS diyisions, with respect to the nature of its sub- 
jects, are the NarraliTe, the Descriptive, the Didactic, the Persuasiye, the 
Pathetic, and the Argumentative. With regard to its form or style, it 
may be considered as concise or diiittse, as nervous or feeble, as dry, 
plain, neat, elegant or flowery, as simple, or affected, as cold or vehement, 
as barren or luxuriant -, and its essential requisites are clearness, unity, 
strength and harmony. As it is BtncHy a mental effort, its foundation 
must be laid in a disciplined and cultivated mind, in the exercise of vigor- 
ous thought, on reading and observation, and an attentive study of the 
meaning and the force of language. The prc^r preparation for its suc- 
cessful performance should be laid in a diligent attention to the rules of 
grammar, a thorough knowledge of the principles of rhetoric, and a suc- 
cessful application of the maxims of logic ; for logic must dkect us in 
the selection of ideas, rhetoric must clothe them in. a suitable dress, and 
grammar must adapt the dress to the peculiar form of the idea. In the 
following pages an attempt is made gradually to introduce the student to 
the several departments of English composition by examples and exer- 
cises, with such observations and illustrations as may appear to be neces- 
sary for an intelligent comprehension of its rules and principles. The early 
lessons are simple and easily performed, but, in the course of the work, 
suggestions will be found, which, it is thought, will be useful to those by 
whom composition is not regarded as a task. 

Of the importance of attention to the subject of composition thus 
much may be said ; that there are few individuals, in any station of life, 
to whom ease and fluency in writing are not valuable acquisitions. All 
who are engaged in professional or commercial pursuits, and even the 
hardier sons of labor, whose "bread is procured by the sweat of then: 
brow," must have correspondence to manage, or written statements to 
furnish, requiring at once accuracy and despatch ; and therefore the fa- 
cility which practice alone can impart, in the arrangement of their 
thoughts, and a ready and correct expression of tliem, is an attainment 
exceedingly desirable. In the language of a late transatlantic writer, 
then, it may boldly be asserted, that "No acquurement can equal that of 
composition in giving a power over the material of thought, and an apt- 
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ness in all matters of arrangement, of inqaoBt, and of aigomentation." 
'^ Writing,^* says Lord Bacon, ** makes a ooirect man ;*' and the author oC 
the Essay on Criticism asserts, Hiat 

*« Tnte grace in wilting comes ftom art, not chance, 
Ab they move easiest who have learnt to dance.** 

" He that begins with the calf," says Mr. Locke, ''may carry the ox ; 
but he, that will go at first to take the ox, may so disable himself as not 
to be able to take the calf after that.'' On the same principle, it is recom- 
mended that an attention to the subject of composition should be com- 
menced early in lift. Exercises of a simple character prepare the mind 
for higher exertion; and readiness and facility in the lower departments 
of writing enable the student to apply himself without reluctance to those 
mightier efforts by which the progress of intellectual culture is most rap- 
Idly adranced. 

The words of Horace may here be recommended to particular attention : 

**Samite mateilam qui scribitis lequam 
"Vlrlbns.** 

Or, in the translation of Mr. Francis : 

** Examine well, ye writers, weigh with care, 
What suits your genius, what your strength will bear. " 
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OBJECTS AND THEIR PABTS. 

The first step to be taken in writing composition is to obtain 
Ideas. • The second is the proper expression ot the idea when 
obtamed. To acquire ideas, it is necessary to enltiyate habits 
of observation ; to use the eyes not only in noticing entire 
objects, but also their different parts ; to consider their quali- 
ties, uses, operations, and effects ; together with their relation 
to other things. The mind employed in such processes ac- 
quires materials for it^ own operations, and thoughts and ideas 
arise as it were spontaneously. 

For the firs^ exercise in composition, therefore, it is pro- 
posed that the student be required to enumerate the parts of 
some visible object, according to the f<^wing 



MeampU. 

A HOUSE. 

Its parts are 

The inside, The wainscot, 

The outside. The stairs, 

The doors, The fire places, 

The entry. The mantel, 

The rooms, The chimney. 

The ceiling, Tlie closets, 

The walls, The kitchen, 

1 



The parlors or 

drawing rooms, 
The '^a3h room, 
The baling room. 
The inner doors, 
The irood shed. 
The out buildings. 
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JSxercises. 
In a Bimilar manner onmnerate the parts of the following objects 



A carnage. 
A ship. 
A church. 
A tree. 
A map. 
A hinW. 



A sheep. 


A 


A cat 


A 


A landscape. 


A 


A school-room. 


A 


A watch. 


A 


A clock. 


A 



book. 

kite. 

cow. 

goat 

dog. 

picture. 



n. 



OBJECTS, THEm QUALITIES AND USES. 

The ports of a visible object having been noticed, the neict 
step to be taken is the enumeration of its qualities and uses ; 
according to the following 



JExctwple. 



Glass : It is hard, 

solid, 
smooth, 
bright, 
transparent, 
brittle, 
cold, 
tasteless, 

Its uses : 



inodorous, insoluble, 

colorless, dry, 

heavy, fusible, 
uninflammable, thick or thin, 

durable, long, 

stiff, short, 

inflexible, wide, 

water proof, useful. 



For windows to admit light : 

For spectacles to assist sight: 

For useful vessels, such as tumblers, pitchers, decanters, 
wine-glasses, jelly-glasses, bottles, phials, inkstands, lamps, 
and lamp-glasses, chandeliers, handles of doors and drawers, 
vases, cups, and ornaments, such as beads, drops, prisms. 
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JExercUes. 






Wood. 
Iron. 


Sugar. 
Salt. 


A lamp. 
iTOfjr. 


Lead. 


Sponge. 


A pm. 


Silyer. 


A desk. 


A chair. 


Gold. 


Wool. 


A table. 


A feather. 


Cotton. 


A penknife. 


A pen. 


Wax. 


A qnm. 


Water. 


Whalebone. 


An inkstand. 


Lealiher. 


A hotn. 


Ice. 


Paper. 


Chalk. 


Snow. 




III. 





OBJECTS, THEIB PABTS, QUALITIES. PROPERTIES, USES, 

AND APPENDAGES. 

The parts, properties, and uses of visible objects having 
now been considered, the two processes maj be united, in the 
consideraticm of the parts, qu^ities, properties, uses and ap- 
^ndages, as in the following 



A PsK consists of the quill, 

shaft, 
feather, 
laniin», 

QualtHes. The quill is transparent, smooth, 

round or bright, 

cylindrical, hard, 
hollow, 



pith, 

nib, 

shoulders, 



The shaft is opake, 
angular, 

The pith is white, 
spongy. 



glossy, 

white, 
stifi^ 

porous, 
elastic, 



surfaces, 
groove, 
inside, and 
outside. 

elastic, 
yellowish, 
homy, 
tough. 

hard, 
grooved. 

soft, 
Hght 
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The use of Uie pen is to write down what we have seen, 
read, or thought, and thereby to preserve what would proba- 
bly soon be lost, if intrusted to the memory alone. What is 
once written can be read, or preserved for fiitare information, 
and thereby we can learn what our friends who are absent, 
and even those who are dead, have seen or said. 

.Exercises* 

Enttinerate the parts, qualities, and uses of the following objects: 

A book. A work-box. A knife. 

A house. A saw. A wing. 

A tree. A chisel. A fin. 

A table. A plane. The hand. 

A borean. A balL The arm. 

The contents of a box. A kite. The foot. 

A secretaiy. A drrasing-case. The eje. 

A plate. A sofa. The ear. 

A oarreL A chair. The nose. 

A lamp. A lock. The month. 

A canoiestidL A key. The human face. 



IV. 

EVENTS. 



The object of this lesson is to teach the learner to describe, 
in easy sentences, any circumstances whicii happen to himself 
and others. 

He should be directed to write the incident just as he would 
relate it to his parents or a young friend ; and after he has 
thus written it, to revise it carefully, to aee whether any of 
his words are mis-spek, and whether he has used the very 
words which he intended to use* 

ExampU. 

On returning home yesterday, I saw a man severely beating 
a horse. I stopped a moment to aseertain the cause ; and 
perceived that one of die wheela <tf the wagon had sudcdeep 
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in the mire, and the poor animal was exerting all his strength 
to drag the heavy load, while the cruel driver was mercilessly 
beating the unfortunate creature because he could not proceed. 

M/xercis^m 

In a similar manner, the learner may describe the following erents : 

The meeting of a beggar in the street 

The overturn of a carriage. 

The passing of a procession. ' 

The sailing of a ship. 

The catching of a fish. 

The capture of a bird. 

The raising of a kite. 

A fire. 

The raising of a building. 



V. 

OBJECTS ANI> EYBNTS. 

The object of this lesson is to accustom the learner to com- 
bine the results of the preceding lessons. 

The same directions should be given to him as are present- 
ed in the last lesson ; and it wHl be proper to enforce the 
directions with regard to the spelling, and the proper use of 
words, in every exercise. 

Mcample* 

As my brother was riding in the country, he saw a beauti- 
ful, large house, painted white, with green blinds. In the 
front of the house was a small flower-garden, and the bright 
tulips, all in full bloom, presented a bnUiant show. The rose 
bushes were not yet in flower ; but the lily of the valley was 
dropping its modest head, while it perfumed the air with its 
delicious fragrance. At the back of the house were a num- 
ber of fruit trees, in full blossom, among which was the peach 
tree, with its beautiful pink flowers. Some boys were seen 

1* 
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clustering aronnd a willow near the brook, busily engaged 
with their knives. One was cutting Uie small leaves and 
scions from a large branch, which he had just taken from the 
tree for a whip, while another was busily engaged in making 
a whistle. As my brother approached the house, the boys, 
mistaking him for the owner, immediately scampered away; 
some hiding themselves among the bushes, while the more ac- 
tive leaped over the high stone wall, to escape being caught. 
It appeared that these boys were truants from a neighboring 
school-house, and the little rogues were fearful, not only of 
being caught in trespassing upon private ground, but likewise 
lest they should be carried into the presence of their master, 
to be corrected for playing the truant. 

Mcercises. 

In the same maimer the leamer may describe the following objects and 
events ; 

Boys fishing from a bridge. 

Gins dressing their dolls. 

A tree blown down by a tempest 

Boy driving cows or sheep to pasture. 

Horses nmning at large. 

A dog, in a state of madness, biting passengers in the street 

A lion, elej^hant, or tiger broken loose from its cage. 

A men|gene, with the postores and employments of the wild animalsw 

A museum, with dancing puppets. 

A public concert. 

An ezlubiti<m of paintings and statoaiy. 



VI. 

NAMES. 



The object of this exercise on names, is to prepare the 
student for a future exercise on definitions. How it is to be 
performed will be readily seen from the following 

.Examples* % 

What is the name which is applied to false or undeserved 
praise? 
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Answer. Flattery. 

By what name do we call the dela3riiig of that whieh we 
know cannot he finally escaped or avoided ? 

Answer. Procrastination. 

By what name do we designate that animal which has ttro 
horns, a long tail, and cloven feet, and that affords beef, batter, 
and cheese ? 

Answer. The Cow. 

By what name do we designate the restraint of appetite 
and passion? 

Answer. Temperance. 

Exercises. 

What name is given to the leyerence of God ? 

What name is applied to an effort of genius and art, prodndng aa 
association of exalted and brilliant ideas in language narmonionsly 
ananged? 

A general coincident feeling between two persons ? 

Hiwitual inactivity both of mind and body ? 

That tranquil state of mind in which the agitations of anxiety and dis- 
i4>pointment are no longer felt ? 

lliat state of mind vmich suffers no dismay from danger? 

The dissolution of corporeal existence ? 

The resolution to persist in any undertaking that has been commenced t 

The time after sunset ? 

That God is present every where, and that he knows aU things ? 

A habit of bemg pleased ? 



vn. 

SIMPUB DIALOGUE, OB CONVEBSATION. 

Young persons are seldom at a loss for topics of conversa- 
tion, when left unrestrained to themselves. But as soon as 
they are required to write what is called a composition, they 
feel at a loss what to say. This arises from no inability to 
form ideas, nor from want of words to express them ; but 
rather from a vague apprehension th^t something is required 
of them, which they have never done before ; and to which 
they know not how to address themselves. Thje cultivation 
of the habits of observation, to which allusion has already 
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been made in the first exercise, will help them wholly out af 
the difficulty ; especiallj, if they be informed, that the art of 
writing is nothing more than the art of expressing with the 
hand, in signs which present themselves to the eye, that, 
which with their vwce, they convey to the ears of others. 
In other words, that in their earlv attempts at writing compo- 
sition, they may write down in letters, what they would say 
to their companions in their common ccmversations. 

To cultivate the habits of observation, the following di^ 
logue, from the pen of Dr. Aikin, is presented; with the 
recommendaticNi that it be read to the young student, or that 
he be required to read it carefully, in order that he may 
learn to use his eyes ari^t, and attentively observe what 
passes before them. 

THE TUTOB AND HIS PUHLS. 

Myt9 and no Eyef; or^ tfttf Art of Seeing, 

^ Wen, Bobert, where hare tou been walkix^ this aftemoon 1 ^ sd&3L a 
ttttor to one of his pupils, at tne close of a holiday. 

Rcibert, I have Men to Broom-heath, and so round by the windmill 
upon Camp-mount, and home through the meadows by the river side. 

Tutor, Well, that is a pleasant round. 

Bdbert, I thought it very dull, Sir ; I scarcely met with a mngle per- 
son. I would much rather have gone aloi^ the turnpike road. 

Tutor, Why, if seeing men and horses was your object, you would, 
indeed, have Seen better entertained on the high-road. But did yon 
see William 1 

BoberU We set oat together, but he lagged behind in the lane, so I 
walked on and left him. 

Tutor. That was a pity. He would have been company for yon. 

Robert. O, he is so tedious, always stopping to look at this thing and 
that I I would rather walk alone. 'l dare say he is not got home yet 

Tutor. Here he comes. Well, William, where have you been 1 

Willtcm. O, the pleasantest walk ! I went all over Broom-heath, and 
80 up to the mill at the top of the hill, and then down among the green 
meadows bythe side of the river. 

jHiftr. Why, that is just the round Bobert has been taking, and he 
complains c^its dulness, and preiers the Mgh^road. 

William, I wonder at that I am sure I hardly took a step that did 
not delight me, and 1 have brought home my handl^erchief full of cariosities. 

Tutor. Suppose, then, you give us an account of what amused you 
so much. I nmcy it will be as new to Bobert as to me. 

WilUam, I will do it readily. The lane leading to the heath, yoa 
know, is dose and sandy, so I did not mind it much, but made the best of 
my way. However, I spied a curious thing enough in the hedge. It 
was an old crab*tree, out of which grew a great bunch of somethhig green, 
quite difiterent from the tree itself. Here Is a brandi of it 
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TVftor. Ah ! this is a mistletoe, a plant of groat fame for the ose made 
ef it bj the Druids of old in their religious rites and incantations. It 
bears a very slimy white benj, of which birdlime may be made, whence 
the Latin name, Viscus* It is one of those plants which do not grow in 
ihe ground 1^ a root of iheir own, but fix themselyes upon other plants ; 
whence they have been humorously styled pcaxmtuxd^ as being hangers 
on, or dependents. It was the mistletoe of the oak that the Druids par* 
ticularly honored. 

Wilham, A little farther on, I saw a green woodpecker fly to a tree 
and run up the trunk like a cat 

Tutor, That was to seek for insects in the bark, on which they liTe. 
They bore holes with their strong bills for that purpose, and do much 
damage to the trees by it 

Wuliam. What beautiful birds they are I 

Tutor. Yes ] they have been called, from their color and siae, the £ng* 
lisbjparrot 

William, When I got upon the open heath, how charming it was ! 
The air seemed so freSi, ana the prospect on every side so free and un* 
bounded ! Then it was all covex«d with gay flowers, many of which I 
had never obserred before. There were at least throe kinds of heatht 
(I have got them in my handkerchief here,) and gorse, and broom, and 
bell-flower, and many others of all colors, of wludi I will beg you pre* 
sently to teU me the names. 

Tutor. That I will, readily. 

William. I saw, too, several buds that wero new to me. Thero waa 
a protty grayish one, of the size of a lark, that was hopping about some 
ereat stones ; and when he flew, he showed a groat de^ of white aboT« 
his tail. 

Tutor. That was a wheat-ear. They aro reckoned very delidona 
birds to eat, and frequent the open downs in Sussex, and some other 
counties, in great numbers. 

William. There was a flock of lapwings upon a marshy part of the 
heath, that amused me much. As I came near them, some of them kept 
flying round and round, just over my head, and ayinff pewit so distinct* 
ly, one might almost fancy they spoke. I thought I should have caught 
one of them, for he flew as it one of his wings was broken, and often 
tumbled close to the ground; butj as I came near, he always contrived to 
get away. 

Tutor. Ha, ha! you were finely taken in, then! This was all an 
artifice of the bird's, to entice you away from its nest ; for they build upon 
the bare ground, and their nests would easily be observed, did they not 
draw off the attention of intruders, by their loud cries and conntexfeit 
lameness. 

William. 1 wish I had known that, for he led me a long chase, often 
oyer shoes in water. However, it was the cause of my Tailing in with an 
old man and a boy, who were cutting and piling up turf for fuel ; and I 
had a good deal oi' talk with them, about the manner of preparing the 
turf, and the price it sells at They gave me, too, a creature Inever saw 
before — a young viper, which tl^ey had just killed, together with its dam. 
I have seen several common snakes, but this is thidusr in proportion, and 
of a dari^er color than they are. 

Tutor. True. Vipers frequent those turf^r, ho«gj grounds pretty 
much, and I haye known several tnxf-cutters bttten l^them. 
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WtBiam. They are rerj renomoiu, are they not 1 

I\aor, Enongh so to make their wounds painful and dangerous, though 
they seldom prove fatal 

tVUUam. Well -*• I then took my coarse np to the wmdmfll on the 
mount I climbed np the steps of the mill, in order to get a better riew 
of the country round. What an extensive prospect 1 I counted fifteen 
dhurch steeples ; and I saw several gentlemen^s houses peeping out from 
the midst of green woods and plantations ; and I could trace the wind- 
ings of Hie river aJl along the low grounds, till it was lost behind a ridge 
of hills. But I '11 tell you what I mean to do, if you will give me leave. 

TtOor, What is that ? 

WilUanu I will eo agahi, and take with me Gary's conntty map, by 
which I shall probably be able to make out most of the places. 

TtOor. You shall nave it, and I will go with you, and take my pocket 
spyine-^lass. 

Wultatn. I shall be venr glad of that Well — a thought struck me, 
that, as the hill is called CaiRp-motm^, there might, probably, be some re- 
mains of ditches and mounds, with which I have read that camps were 
surrounded. And I really believe I discovered something of that sort 
running round one side of the mount. 

7\aor. Veiy likely you might. I know antiquaries have described 
such remains as existing th^e, which some suppose to be Boman, others 
Danish. We will examine them further when we go. 

WilUam, From the hill I went straight down to the meadows below, 
and walked on the side of a brook that runs into tiie river. It was all 
bordered with reeds, and flags, and tall flowering plants, quite difl^erent 
from those I had seen on the heath. As I was getting down the bank to 
reach one of them, I heard something plunge into the water near me. It 
was a large water-rat, and I saw it swim over to the other side, and go 
into its hole. There were a great many dragon-flies all about the stream. 
i caught one of the finest, and have got him here in a leaf. Bat how I 
longed to catch a bird that I saw hovering over the water, and every now 
and then darting down into it! It was all over a mixture of the most 
beautiful green and blue, with some orange color. It was somewhat less 
than a thnish, and had a large head and bill, ai^ a short tail 

TWor. I can tell you what that bird was — a kingfisher, the celebrated 
halcyon of the ancients, about which so many tales are told. It lives on 
fish, which it catches in the manner you saw. It builds in holes in the 
banks ; and is a shy, retired bird, never to be seen far from ihe stream 
yrhere it inhabits. 

WiSiam. I must try to get another sight at him, for I never saw a 
bird that pleased me so much. Well, I followed this little brook, till it 
entered the river, and then took the path that runs along the bank. On 
the opposite side, { observed several little birds running along the shore, 
and making a piping noise. They were brown and white and about as 
bigas a snipe. 

Tutor, I suppose they were sand-pipers, one of the numerous family 
of birds that get their Uymg by wading among the shallows, and picking 
up worms and insects. 

WiOiam. There were a great many swallows, too, sporting upon the 
surface of the water, that entertained me with thehr motions. Sometimes 
they dashed into the stream; sometimes they pursued one another so 
quickly, that the eye coajd scarcely follow them. In one place, where a 
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high, steep sand-bank rose directly aboTe the rirer, I ohserred many of 
them go in and oat of holes, with which the bank was bored ftdl. 

Tatar. Those' were sand-martins, the smallest <^ our foar species <A 
swallows. They are of a mouse-color above, and white beneath. They 
make their nests and bring up their young in diese holes, which ran a 
great depth, and by their situation are secure from aJl plunderers^ 

William, A little farther, I saw a man in a boat, who was catching 
eels in an odd way. He had a lone pole with bnxid iron prongs at the 
end, just like Neptune's trident, only Hiere were five instead of three. 
This he pushed straight down into the mud, in the deepest parts of the 
riyer, and fetched up the eels sticking between the prongs. 

Ttitor. I have seen this method. It is called spearing of eels. 

William. While I was looking at him, a heron came flying over my 
head, with his large flapping wines. He alighted at the next turn of the 
riyer, and I crept softly behind the bank to watch his motions. He had 
waded into the water as far as his long legs would carry him, and was 
standing with his neck drawn in, looking intently on die stream. Pres- 
ently he darted his long bill as quick as lightning into the water, aild 
drew out a fish, which he swallowed. I saw him catch another in the 
same manner. He then took alarm at some noise I made, and flew 
away slowly to a wood at some distance, where he settled. 

jtuior. Probably his nest was there, for herons build upon the loftiest 
tree they can find, and sometimes in sodety together, like rooks. For- 
merly, when these birds were valued for the amusement of hawking^, 
many gentlemen had their htronrie$, and a few are still remaining. 

WilUam. I think they are the largest wild birds we have. 

Tutor. They are of great length and spread of "^ntug^ but their bodies 
are comparatively smaU. 

WUliam, I then turned homeward across the meadows, where I stop- 
ped awhile to look at a large flock of starUngs, which kept flying about at 
no great distance. I could not tell, at first, what to midse of them ; for 
they rose all together from the ground, as thick as a swarm of bees, and 
formed themselves into a kind of black cloud, hoverii^ over the field. 
After taking a short round, they settled again, and presently rose again 
in the same manner. I dare say there were hundreds of them. 

Tutor. Perhaps so; for, in the fenny counties, their flocks are so 
numerous, as to break down whole acres of reeds by settling on them. 
This disposition of starlings to fly in close swarms was remarked even 
by Homer, who compares the foe flying from one of his heroes, to a cloud 
of starlings retiring dismayed at the approach of the hawk. 

William. After I had left the meadows, I crossed the cornfields in 
the way to our house, and passed close by a deep marl-pit. liOokine 
into it, I saw in one or the sides a cluster of what I took to be shells ; and, 
upon going down, I picked up a dod of marl which was quite full of 
them ; but how sea-shells could get there I cannot imagine. 

Tutor. I do not wonder at your surprise, since many philosophers 
have been much perplexed to account for the same appearance. It is not 
uncommon to find great quantities of shells and relics of marine animals 
even in the bowels of high mountains very remote fix>m the sea. 

WtUiam. I got to the high field next to our house just as the sun was 
setting, and I stood looking at it till it was quite lost. What a glorious 
sight ! The clouds were tinged with purple and crimson, and yellow of 
aa shades and hues, and the<ilear sky Taned from blue to a fine green at 
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ftthodaoB. But boirUage the ran appears, jitft as H sets 1 I ihiidL it 
seems twice as. big as when it is orer UmcL 

TWor. It does so; and yon may probably haive obserred tbe same 
aprarent eiUaz*^niettt of the moon at its rising. 

WiUiam, I hare; bat pmy wfaat is the reaiMm of this? 

Tutor. It is an optical deception, depending npon principles -which I 
cannot well explain to yon, till yon know more of that branch of science. 
Bnt what a nmnber of new ideas this afternoon's widk has afforded you ! 
I do not wonder that yon found it anmsing ; it has been yery instmctiye, 
too. Did yoM see nounng of all these sights, Robert ? 

Bobert, I saw some of lliem, but I did not take particolar notice of 
them. 

l\aor. Why not? 

Bobegi, 1 do not know. I did not care aboot them; and I made the 
best of my way home. 

Tutor. That wonld haye beoi right, if yon had been sent on a mes- 
saee ; bat, as yoa only walked lor amusement, it wovild have been wiser 
tohaye sought out as many soorces of it as possible. Bnt so it is ; one 
man walks throuefa the world with his eyes open, and another with them 
shut ; and upon wSb difference depends all the superiority of knowled^ 
the one acquires above the other. I have known sailors who had been m 
all the onarters of the worid, and ooidd tell you nothing but the signs of 
tiie tippling-houses tliey frequented in the differei|t ports, and the price 
and quality of the liquor. On the other hand, a fVanklin could not crods 
the Cnannel without making some obsenrations useful to mankind. While 
man^ a yacant, thoughlless youth, is whirled throughout Europe, without 
fpaimn^ a single idea worth croemng a street for ; tbe observing eje and 
inquiring mind find matter of improyement and delight, in eycry ramble 
in town and country. Do yoM, men, WUliam, continue to make use of 
your eyes ; and you, Robert, learn that eyes were giyen yon to use. 

The preceding dialogae, if it has been attentively read, will 
piDbablj enable the young student to write simple dialogues 
or conversationsy similar to that presented in the foUowing 

JEasampie. 

DIALOGUE BETWEEN CfHARLES AND HENRT, ABOUT DOGS. 

Cfharhs. Whose dog b tliat, Heniy, which I saw in your 
yard yesterday ? 

Henry. He belongs to my uncle, who bought bim, when 
he was very young, of a poor boy in the street The boy 
appeared very destitute, and uncle bought him rather out of 
compassion for the boy, than because he wanted the dog. 

OharlBk. Is he good for any thing, — has be been trained? 

Henry. O yes; he is a veiy valuable animaL llnde 
would not sell bim at aay price. He is an eaEcellent water* 
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dog, and knows more than aia&y boy* of Mb own age. The 
other morning he was sitting in a chair at the window, from 
which he had been accustomed to look at the boys, as thej 
were playing in the street^ and, fiiiding that he could not see 
through the window, on account of the frost on the glass, he 
applied his warm tongue to one of the panes, and, lidung the 
frost from the glass, attempted to lo<^ out; but, the spot 
which he had deared being only large enough to admit one 
eye, he immediately made another, in the same manner, for 
the other eye, by which he was enabled to enjoy the sight as 
usuaL 

Charles, That was very remarkable. But your uncle did 
not teach him to do that. 

Henry. No ; that was rather an operation of instinct than 
of training. But he will carry bundles, stand on two legs, 
find articles that are hidden, fetch things from the water, Sdod 
is also well trained for hunting. 

Charles. He is a water-d<^, then, is he not? 
Henry. O yes. He is very fond of the water himself, 
but will not allow others to go into it. Undo has a fine situ- 
ation at Nahant, on the water^s edge, and many of his friends 
go there to batl]^. But uncle is obliged to tie up Guido^ the 
dog, when any one wishes to bathe ; for the animal will not 
allow any one to go into the water, if he can prevent it. 

Charles. That is very selfish in him. What do you sup- 
pose is the reason that he is unwilling that others should en- 
joy a thing, of which, you say, he is himself so very fond ? ' 

Henry. O, he has a good reason for that, as well as for 
every thing else he does. The reason is, that, one day, my 
little brother, George, was standing on a kind of wharf, built 
of stones, near the bathing place, and, happening to stoop 
over too &r to look at some eels, that were gliding through 
the water below, he lost his balance and fell in. Nobody was 
near but Guido, and he immediatety jumped into the water, 
and held George up by the collar tUl some one came to his 
assistance. When the servant man, John, came to help 
Greorge out of the water, Guido had nearly dragged him to 
the shore ; but he found it rather hard work, for George is 
very fleshy, and, of course, quite heavy ; and, although Guido 
has a good opinion of himself, and doubts not his ability 
to drag any one else out of the water, yet he reasons very 

2 
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soundly, and thinks it much less trouble to prevent people 
from going into the water, than to drag them out when thej 
have got in. 

Charles, No wonder that your unde values him ; he is 
certainly a very valuable dog. 

Henry, O, I could tell you a hundred stories about him, 
which would surprise you. The other day, George brought 
home a bundle from Miss Farrar's, for my sister Caroline, 
which he threw down cm a chair in the entry, and then ran 
off to play. Caroline was in her chamber, and, hearing 
George come in, spoke to him from her room, not knowing 
that he had gone out, and requested him to bring it up stairs. 
Guido was lying on the rug by the fire in the parfcr, and, 
hearing Caroline call for the bundle, immediately jumped up, 
and, taking the bundle in his mouth, carried it up stairs and 
dropped it at Caroline's feet. 

Charles, I should be very happy to have such a dog,.but 
mother is so afraid of a dog's running mad and biting us chil- 
dren, that she will not allow us to keep one. 

Henry, Father says, that there is no fear of a dog's run- 
ning mad, if he 'has plenty of water. He says, that the 
reason that we so seldom hear of a dog's running mad here in 
Boston is, because water is plenty here, and dogs can always 
get at it, if they have once found their way to the Frog Pond 
on the Common. 

Charles, What is the name of that disease which people 
have who are bitten by mad dogs ? 

Henry, It is called hydrophohifi, which is a Greek word, 
and means " fear of water." Dogs, when they are mad, can- 
not bear the sight of water ; they will not drink ; and there- 
fore, whenever a dog wiU drink, you may be sure that he is 
not mad. When a person is bitten by a mad, or rabid ani- 
mal, he expresses the same dread of water, and hence the 
disease is called, as I said, hydrophobia, 

Charles, I thank you, Henry, for giving me all this infor- 
mation. I shall tell it all to mother, and as I have often 
heard her say, that your father is a veir sensible man, per- 
haps she may overcome her fear of hy jryphobia, and allow 
brother James and me to keep a dog. 
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Examples. 

In the same manner the learner may write a simple dialogue about the 
following subjects : 

A cat A walk. A Sunday School ex- 

A fox. A pair of skates. cnrsion. 

A horse.^ A tree, A holiday Tisit 

A watch. A kite. An eyenmg party. 

A dress. A book. A wedding. 

A ride. A bonnet A funeral. 

A meeting-house, An excursion on the water. A baptism. 

A schooL A lesson. The celebration of aa 

A sled. A new year's present anniversaiy. 

An evening party. A walk about the city. A visit to a printing 

A slcigh-rme. An excursion into the woods, office. 



WORDS. 



Sentences consist of words, and words are used to express 
thooghts or ideas. The ideas which they express depend on 
their connexion with other words. Sometimes the same word 
will signify an action, an object, a quality, or an attribute. 
Thus, in the sentence ^'I shall present the book to Charles," 
the word ^^ present" signifies an action. If I saj ^Hhe book 
will then be a present^' the word ^^ present^* will signify an 
object, and is a noun or name. But, if the sentence be, 
^ Charles must be present when the book is given," the word 
^ present^* will signify an attribute, and is an adjective. 

The proper use of words, and the correct understanding of 
them, constitutes one of the greatest difficulties in written 
language. It is therefore highly important that every writer 
be careful to use the proper word to express the idea which 
he wishes to communicate ; and when he is required to use a 
word, that he endeavor thereby to express no other idea than 
that, which the word is intended to convey. 

The Dictionary is however a very unsafe guide to the 
proper signification of words, because &eir meaning is so ma- 
terially ejected by the connexion in which they stand. 
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There are manj words, the sound of which is exactly siini- 
lar to the sound of other words that are spelt very difiTerentlj. 
In using such words there is little danger of their being mis- 
taken the one for the other, because, as has just been said, we 
are guided by the connexion in which they stand. But in 
writing them, many mistakes are frequently made, on account 
of the want of early attention to the subject of orthography. 
The object of this lesson is to afford an exercise in the use of 
such words as are both sounded and spelt alike, and of those 
which have the same sound and are spelt differently. 

The remark may here be made that the change of a rangle 
letter, or the removal of the accent, frequently alters the en- 
tire character of a word. Thus the words admse and praC' 
tiscy which are verbs, expressing an action, by the change of 
the letter < to e, become practice, and advice, which are nouns. 
Again, the words comment', increase', are verbs ; while com'- 
ment, in'crease, &c. are nouns. In the use of such words, the 
student should be accustomed to note the word, in his early 
exercises, by the proper accent. 

Meample. 

'< I saw with some surprise that the Muses, whose business 
was to cheer and encourage those who were toiling up the 
ascent, would often sing in the bowers of pleasure, and ac- 
company those who were enticed away at the call of Uie pas- 
sions. They accompanied them, however, but a little way, 
and always forsook them when they lost sight of the hiU. 
The tyrants then doubled their chains upon the unhappy cap- 
tives, and led them away without resistance, and almost with 
their own assent, to the cells of Ignorance or the mansiops iji 
misery.** 

Johnson, sU^^Ufy aUered, 

Example 2d, 

" The bold design 
Pleased highly those infqmal states, and joy 
Sparkled in all their eyes ; with full assent 
They rose,** 

Milton^ Paradise Lost^ B. 2dL 
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** He hath deserved worthily of his oonntry ; and his ascent 
(nameh/, to the highest honcrsj S^c) is i^ot by such easy degrees 
as those who haire bee^ supple and oourteoas to the people." 

Shixkspearej ODriohntis, Act 2dy Scene 2tL 

Exercises. 

Air, ere, h«»r; der&e, device; aHar, aUcr : tratis'fer, tram fet^} palate, 
pallet, palette ; fane, fain, fei^ ; bear, bare ; oore, boar ; coandl, connsel ; 
ooane, coarse; ceiling, seahngj drawer, draw^; eminent, imminent; 
canon, cannon; freeze, frieze, frize; gnaw, nor; hoard, horde; horse, 
hoarse; heal, heel; haul, hall; key, quay; lead, 1^; lyre, liar; manor, 
manner; mien, ibean; Ineat, meet, mete; pare, pear; peas, piece; prac- 
tice, practise ; assent, ascent ; rite, right, write, wright ; rose, rows ; yeiB, 
vain; rain, rein, reign; raise, rays, raze; size, sighs; slay, sleigh, fl^e; 
their, there ; vale, veil, vaU; white, wight; way, weigh, whey; you, yew; 
fare, fair; deer, dear; hue, hew; high, hie; hole, whole; seen, scene, 
seine; stile, st^e; straight, strait; waist, waste; bell, belle; sell, cell; 
herd, heard; wring, ring; anght, ought; lessen, lesson; profit, prophet; 
choler, collar; well, (a notm,^ well, (on advoh) ; per'fnme, perfume' ; sub- 
ject'; suVject; ob'iect, objecf ; im'port, import'; pres'en^ present'; ab- 
sent', ab'sent; sur'vev, survey'; ferment, ferment'; tor'ment, tormenf ; 
insalt', in'solt; com^pact, compact'; con'cert, concert'; dis'count, dis- 
count'; rec'ord, record'; ex'tract, extract' f*^ bow, braiu; berry, bury; 
bough j bow ; capitol, capital; eask, casque ; censer, censor ; claws, dause ; 
site, cite, sight; clime, climb; complement, compliment; creek, creak; 
flue, flew; blew, blue; fort, forte; frays, phrase; herd, heard; dight, 
sle^t; wave, waive. 



OF PHBASBS, CLAUSES, AKD SENTENCES. 

When names, whether prefer, oommon, <Mr abstract, are 
joined to their subjects by means of connecting words, but 
without a verb, the collection is called a phrase. As, The 
extent of the city^ The path up the mountain; The house 
by the side of the river. 

If the connecting word be a verb, the assemblage of words 



* There are about sixty words in the English hmgnage that are thus dis- 
tinguished by the accent alone. Sm Bice*s OcnnvosUum, page 2Ut. 

2* 
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is then styled a clause, a simple sentence, or a simple propo- 
sition, words of nearly equivalent import As, The city is 
large. The path up the mountain was exceedingly steep. 
They are taught by a good master. See JSice's Campositian, 
pages 1th and 65th. 

The words phrase and ckmse may therefore be thus de- 
fined: 

A phrase is a connected assemblage of words, without a 
finite verb. 

A clause is a connected assemblage of words, with a finite 
verb.* 

A sentence is an assemblage of words making complete 
sense. 

The difference between a phrase, a clause, and a sentence, 
may be stated as follows : A sentence always^ a clause strnie" 
times, but a phrase never makes complete sense. 

There are various kinds of phrases, such as substantive 
phrases, participial phrases, infinitive phrases, adverbial 
phrases, prepositional phrases, and inteijectional phrases ; so 
named from the office which they perform, or the parts of 
speech which they contain. 

Clauses are frequently designated neuter, active-transitive, 
active-intransitive, and passive ; in allusion to the verbs which 
form them. A clause which contains a relative pronoun is 
called a relative clause, and one containing a verb in the sub- 
junctive mood is called the subjunctive clause. Specimens 
of most of these will be found in the following sentence: 

Neuter clause, . . Darius was 

SiAetantive phrase w cq^pontioUf . a King of Persia. 

Active douse, . . . Alexander conquered Darius, 

Jtdative clause, .... who fled from the field of battle : 

Passive clause, . . . (but) he was assassinated 

Substantive phrase, . . • by one of his own generals, [der, 

Participial phrcue, . . (who) coveting the favor of Alexan- 

Minor active cund rektthe douse, slew nis unfortunate master 
/n/SmMve pfurase, . . .to secure his own interest 

Substantive phrcue, . . with that monarch. 

A sentence usually consists of three principal parts, the 
subject, the verb, and the object As, The man struck the 



* A finite verb is a verb that has a subject or nominative. Verbs in the 
infinitive mood, or the participle, as they have no nominative, are not con- 
sidered Jinits verbs. 
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boy. Here man is the subject, ttruch the verb, and hoy the 
object. Some verbs, however, admit no object, after them, 
and the sentence will then consist of only two principal. parts, 
the subject and the verb. All the other parts of a sentence 
are merely adjuncts, relating to the principal parts, and de- 
signed to express some circumstance afiecting their signifi- 
cation. 

Sentences are of two kinds, simple sentences and compound 
sentences. 

A simple sentence contains but one nominative and one 
finite verb. As, " Life is short" 

A compound sentence contains two or more simple sen- 
tences, joined together by one or more connecting words. As, 
^ Life is short, and art is long." The difiOsrent parts of a 
compound sentence are called members. * 

Qauses are joined together to form compound sentences \fj 
conjunctions and relative pronouns ; and phrases are, for the 
most part, united by prepositions and adverbs ; the latter are 
also frequently employed to connect minor clauses with the 
other parts of a sentence. 

Both the subject and the object of a verb may be expressed 
as follows : 

First. By a single noun or pronoun. As, [John] st^ck 
[him.] 

Secondly, By a series of nouns or pronouns. As, [Dili- 
gence, industry, and proper improvement of time] are mate- 
rial duties of the young. 

Thirdly. By a substantive, or an infinitive phrase or 
phrases. As, [The acquisition . of knowledge] is one of the 
most honorable occupations of youth. 

Fowrihhy. By a noun or a pronoun, attended by a minor 
or relative clause. As, [The veil, which covers from our 
eyes the events of succeeding years] is a veil woven by the 
hand of mercy. 

Fifthly. By an entire member of a compound sentence. 
As, [He who pretends to great sensibility towards men, and 
yet has no feeling for the high objects of religion, no heart to 
admire and adore the great Father of the Universe] has rea- 
son to distrust the truth and delicacy of his sensibility. 

The object of this lesson is to make the student acquainted 
with the constituent parts and members of sentences, both 
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simple and compound. The exercises that are subjoined, are 
presented that he may distinguish the phrases from the clauses, 
the clauses from the sentences, the imperfect sentences from 
the perfect, and the simple from the compound. 

Mcercises, 

The eye of the passing traveller may mark them, or mark them not, 
bat they stand peacefully in thousands over all the land *, and most bean> 
tiful do they make it, through all its wide valleys and narrow glens, — its 
low holms encircled by the rocky walls of some bonny bum, — its green 
mounts elated with then: little crowning groves of plane trees, — its yellow 
cornfields, — its bare pastoral hill-sides, and all its heathy moors, on whose 
black bosom lie shining or concealed glades of excessive verdure, inhabit- 
ed by flowers, and visited only by the far-flying bees. 

By ailments so strong. If we could imagine. They all agree in the 
belief. The fearful consequences. In spite of all admonition and reproof. 
Feel themselves at Uberty. Such an undertaking would be vain. I am 
desirous of explaining. For the reasons already given. We cannot 
but rejoice that Directed their attention. Attempted to prove. Make 
themselves accountable. The question which arises has puzzled. Has 
produced in our mind. Beligion has its seat in the heart. Were now 
out in thousands. Would be expedient Kemains for us to notice. On 
the Sabbath morning. Overgrown with grass and moss. With somewhat 
diminished lustre. The daisies of a luxuriant spring had covered the spot 
Opportunity of addressing each other. Had fatally infected. With in- 
describable pleasure. The most remote period of tmie. We hoped that 
this sight. The interior of the cavern. Very important purposes. Have 
a tendency to preserve. Withdraws his propitious light However base or 
unworthy. Is the emblem of. How boundless. The tender assiduities 
of friendship. Irregular projecting rocks. Was peculiarly dear. With 
very great pleasure. The refulgent lamp of night The science which 
treats of language is called Grammar. Writing is the art of nuLlring 
thoughts visible. 

Now came, still Evening on, and Twilight gray 

Had in her* sober livery all things clad. 

The melancholy days have come, the saddest of the year, 

Of wailing winds, and naked woods, and meadowy brown and sere, 

Heaped in the hollows of the grove, the withered leaves lie dead. 

They rustle to the eddying gust, and to the rabbit's tread. 

The lower animals, as far as we are able to judge, are entirely occupied 
with the objects of their present perceptions j and the case is nearly the 
same with rfie lower orders of our own species. 

Diligence, industry and proper improvement of time, are material 
duties of the young. 

Honor and shame from no condition rise ; 
Act well your part, there all the honor lies. 

Charity, like the sun, brightens every object on which it shines. 

Though I speak with the tongue of men and of angels and have not 
charity, I am nothing. 
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X. 

USE OF WORDS, PHRASES, AND CLAUSES, IN THE 
EXPANSION OF THE IDEA 

The previons Exereise having rendered the student fa- 
miliar with the parts of which a compound sentence is com- 
posed, it is now proposed that he be exercised in the 
coDStmction of such sentences ; as in the following 

JSxample, 

We went 

We went in a carriage. 

We went in a carriage to the meeting. 

We went in a carriage to the meetii^ last night 

We went in a carriage to the meeting in Church Street last 
night 

We went in a carriage to the meeting in Church Street last 
nighty and heard an excellent sermon. 

We went in a carriage to the meeting in Church Street last 
night, with a ntimber of friends, and heard an excellent ser- 
mon fix>m the Bev. Mr. Stevens. 

We went in a c^urriage to the meeting in Church Street last 
night, with a number of friends from the country, and heard 
an excellent sermon from the Bev. Mr. Stevens, on the duties 
of children to their parents. 

We went in a carriage to the meeting in Church Street last 
night, with a number of friends from the country, and heard 
an excellent sermon from the Bev. Mr. Stevens, on the duties 
of children to their parents, delivered in a very solemn and 
impressive manner. 

JEBxerciies. 

In the same manner the student may expand the following simple 
sentences: 

My iather sailed. Thej have done aJl they coold. 

Joim related. A eat canglrt. 

If Heniy had not disobeyed. A tbief was caught 

God created. The lightning stanack. 

1 remember. The river roued. 

Habitaal indolence undermines. The minister preached. 
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I hennl John say. The artiBt painted. 

Hennr decUred. I have purchased. 

This book contains. His parents reside. 

A horse ran away. The boy fell. 

Gentleness corrects. The gins rose* 

The boys took. A mad d<^ bit 

The servants retomed. The sheriff took. 

Hy father keeps. The wind blew down. 

The ship sailed. The tide overflowed. 

The master came. The earthquake destroyed. 
A large number of peopled assembled. The beggar came. 

Geography teaches. I heard him smg. 



XL 

OF THE PARTS AND ADJUNCTS OF A SENTENCE. 

The nataral order of an English sentence is to place the 
subject with its adjuncts, if any, at the beginning of the sen- 
tence, and the verb and the objective, with their respective 
adjuncts after it. This order, however, it is not necessary al- 
ways to preserve, but on the contrary the beauty and harmony 
of the sentence are often greatly increased by a departure from 
it. With respect to the cadence, or dose of a sentence, care 
should be taken that it be not abrupt nor unpleasant. In 
order to give a sentence its proper close, the longest member 
and the fullest words should be reserved for the conclusion. 
But in the distribution of the members, and in the cadence of 
the period, as well as in the sentences themselves, variety 
must be observed ; for the mind and the ear soon ture with a 
frequent repetition of the same tone. 

Li the following example the student will notice the differ- 
ent order in which the parts of the sentence are arranged, 
while they still collectively convey the same idea. The dif- 
ferent forms of construction, which depend on the power of 
varying the arrangement, have a material effect upon the 
precision and harmony of the sentence ; and therefore that 
arrangement is always to be preferred, which, while it sounds 
most harmoniously to the ear, conveys most clearly the idea 
intended to be expressed. 
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JExample, 

The poet must study yarietj, above all things, not onlj 
in professed descriptions of the scenery, but in frequent 
allusions to natural objects, which, of course, often occur in 
pastorals. 

Above all things, the poet, not only in professed descripticms 
of the scenery, but in the frequent allusions to natural objects 
which occur of course in pastorals, must study variety. 

Not only in professed descriptions of the scenery, but in 
the frequent allusions to natural objects, which occur, of 
course, in pastotall, the poet must, above ail things, study 
variety.* 

[The student will notice that in the following sentences, the members 
are veiy badly arranged. It is required of him to iMresent them in sadi 
order as will make them most harmonious and exhibit the sense to the 
best advantage.] 

There was a feeling of strangeness, as he passed through the Tillage, 
that every thing shoiud be just as it was when he left 

In the trees, there was a melancholy gusty sound, and Ihe night was 
shutting in about it, as they drew near the house. 

But not only from its relatiou to the past ni^ht, the mormng is a fit 
time for derotion, but considered as an introduction to a new day. 

To strengthen a character, which will fit me for heaven or for hell, to 
perform actions whidi will never be forgotten, tb receive impressions 
which may never be effaced, to that world where I have often gone astray, 
I am to return. 

Temptations which have often subdued me, this day, lam to meet; 
again with opportunities of usefulness, I am to help in deciding the hap- 

■■ 11- - - - I. _- - 1 . - I *- 

* It will save much time and trouble in copying, if the student, in the 
preparation of his exercises, pursue the following method : placing the dif- 
ferent members of the sentence in separate hnes and numbering them, 
he may afterwards arrange them by their numbers, as in the following 
exanaple : 

1 We, 

2 with the rest of our party, 

3 notwithstanding the storm and darkness, 

4 pursued. 



our journey. 

1, 4, 5, 3, 2, 

14 6 2 3 

13 4 5 2 

2 14 5 3 

2 3 14 5 

3 12 4 5 
3 2 14 5 



4 15 2 3 

4 15 3 2 

5 14 2 3 
5 14 3 2 

2 4 15 3 

3 2 1 4 5&c. 
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pineM of their i>resent and fdtare life, fat mendxag their dianicten, and to 
mflaenoe the minds of others. 

Haying on the mercy and protection of the Afanigh^ cast ourselves, 
to the U£or and duties which he imposas, with new eonndenoe we should 
go forth. 

Qiven in part to j^rayer, as of derotional topics and exatementa, a ywr 
nelj i% furnishes, this period should be. 

And gone to testify of us to our judse, and that another day has gone, 
at this iKNur, naturally a reflecting mind wiU remember. 

Time misspent and talents wasted, defisctiTe motires and iiT^;iilar de- 
sires, if suffered to speak plainly and inspect faithfully, conscience wUl 
recount 

Between the brothers was no deadly and deep quarrel and of this un- 
natural estrangement the canse neither of them could tell. 

In the little hoUow that la^ between the grave of their father, wboee 
shroud was lutply not yet still from the fall of dust to dust, and of their 
mother long since dead, as the brothers coniposedly but firmly stood, 
grasping eadi others hand, the minister said, " i must fulfill the promise 
wMch I made to ;^our father on his death bed ^ and with a oleasant coun- 
tenance stood beside them. 

On a voy^ in quest of a north-west passage to India, Henry Hudson 
in 1609, an Bnglishman in the service or the Duteh, discovered the noble 
river that bears his name. 



SENTENCES. 

The following words constitute a perfect sentence. It is 
required to arrange them into sentences. 

jEasample. 

1. 

A gratitude emotion delightful is. 
Gratitude 19 a delightful emotion. 

2. 

Exdamalion interesting adverse when circumstances under 
Mark Antony this made ^ have all I except lost away given 
have I what." 

Mark Antony, when under adverse drcimistanceSy made 
this interesting exclamation * ^ I have lost all, except what I 
have given away.^ 
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Soiiows the poor pity sufferings of the and. 

To itself others heart grateful the duty at performs once its and itself 
grateful endears. 

Beings best of God kindest the is and. 

Lamented an amiable youth sincere of terms in grief parent death 
affectionate the df a most 

Temper even and mild remarkably a possessed Sir Isaac Newton. 

Words few these in duties oontiuned all are moral our : By do done be 
would as you. 

To eat and drink, instead of living do as many drink and eat we should, 
to live in order, 

Giorioas the Sun how an object is ; but glorious more bow much good 
is great that aad good Being use for our made it who. 



XUL 

CAPITAL LETTERS. 

The first word of every book, chapter, letter, note, or any 
other piece of writing should begin with a capital letter. 

The names of the months and the days of the week should 
always begin with a capital letter. 

The first word after a period should begin with a capital 
letter. 

The first word after every interrogation, or exclamation, 
should begin with a capital letter ; unless a number of inter- 
rogative, or exclamatory sentences occur together, and are 
not totally independent 

The various names, or appellations of the Deity should 
begin with a capital letter ; as, God, Jehovah, the Almighty, 
the Supreme Being, the Lord, Providence, the Messiah, the 
Holy Spirit, &c. 

All proper names, such as the names of persons, places, 
streets, mountains, lakes, rivers, ships, &c., and adjectives 
derived from them, should begin with a capital letter. 

The first word of a quotation after a colon, or when it is in 
a direct form, should begin with a capital letter. 

3 
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The first word of an example, every substantative and prin- 
cipal word in the titles of books, and the first word of every 
line in poetry, should begin with a capital letter 

The pronoun I, and the interjection O, are always written 
in capitals. 

Any words, when remarkaWy emphatical, or when they 
are the principal subject of the composition, may begin with 
capitals. 

JExercises. 

when socrates Was Asked what Man Approocbed the Kearest to Per- 
fect happiness, He answered, that man who Has The Fewest wants. 

addison Has Remarked, with Equal piety and tnith, that the Creation 
is a Perpetual feast To the mind of a Good man. 

diligence, industry, and Proper improvement Of time, Are Material 
duties of the Young ; but the young Often Neglect These duties. 

how often shall my brother sin against me and I forgive him ? till 
Seven Times? 

but what Excuse can the englishman Plead ? the custom Of duelling ? 

how manv lessons are there in this book ? are there More Than twenty- 
five? 

why did You Not Arrive sooner? were^you necessarily Detamed? 

daughter of faith. Awake ! Arise 1 Illume 
the Dread Unknown, The chaos of The tomb. 

the lord My pasture Shall Prepare, 
and Feed Me With A shepherd's care. 

father of all in Every Age, 
in Every Clime Adored, 
by Saint, by savage, and By sage, 
Jehovah, jove, or lord 

thou great first cause, least understood, 
who All my Sense Confined (confinedst), 
to Know But This, That thou Art good 
and That myself Am Blind. 

yet Gavest me In this Dark Estate, &c 

the language of Manv of the europcan nations was derived IVom the 
Ancient latin. 

The english and french Fleets had a Severe Engagement. 

i saw the dutch Ambassador in die Carriage of the Spanish consuL 

Always remember this Ancient maxim. Spoken by tne greek philoso- 
pher: " Know thyself.'* 

The christian Uwgiver Says, « take up Thy Cross Daily and follow me." 

Solomon observes, that " Pride goes Before Destruction." 

Johnson's dictionary has long been the standard of english orthography, 
but the work of doctor webster seems in a Fair way to Supplant It. 

have you read rollings ancient history. 

thomson's seasons and cowper's task contain many Poetical Beauties. 

i hope You will be able to Write Correctly All that i have Written. 
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XIV. 
OP PUNCTUATION.* 

Punctuation is the art of dividing a written composition 
into sentences, or parts of sentences ; and is principally used 
to mark the grammatical divisions of a sentence. The marks 
employed in punctuation are sometimes used to note the dif- 
ferent pauses and tones of voice, which the sense and an 
accurate pronunciation require. 

The characters or marks, used in punctuation are : 

The Comma t > Th© quotation marks " ** 

The Semicolon * ; The Diaeresis 



The Cobn : Crotchets 

The Period § . Brackets 



[\ 



* The impoilfuice of correct pnnctnation may "be seen by the following 
extract from the London Times pf September, 1818. 

(* The contract lately made for lighting the town of Liverpool, during the 
ensuing yoar, has been thrown void by the misplacing of a comma in the 
advertisement, which ran thus : * The lamps at present are aboat 4050 in 
number, and have in general two spouts each, composed of not less than 
twenty threads of cotton.' The contractor would nave prooeeded to fdr- 
nish each lamp with the said twenty threads ; but, this being but half the 
usual quantitj, the commissioner discovered that the difference arose from 
the comma following, instead of preceding, the word each. The parties 
agreed to annul the contract, and a new one is now ordered." 

Again; the meaning of the following ^ntence is materially afiected by 
the punctuation : 

*' 1 said that he is dishonest it is true and I am sorry for it." 

Now the pause placed after dishonest, will imply uiat ii is true that he is 
dis/umestf thus: "I saiH that he is dishonest ; it is true, and I am sorry for 
it." But, if the pause be placed after true, the sentenoe implies that it is 
true that I said he is dishonest, and I am sorry that I said so, thus : " I 
said that he is dishonest, it is true ; and I am sorry for it." 

The misplacing of a comma, by a Mr. Sharpe, converted an innocent 
remark into a piece of horrid blasphemy : ** Beheving Richard Brothers to 
be a prophet sent, by God I have engraved his portrait." Had the comma 
been removed two words forward, the assertion would have been innocent. 

t The word comma is derived from the Greek language, and properly 
designates a segment^ section, or part cvt off' from a complete sentence. 
In its usual acceptation, it signifies the point, which marks the smaller 
segments, or portions of a period. It, therefore, represents the shortest 
pause, and consequently marks the least constructive or most dex>endent 
parts of a sentence. 

1 The word semicolon is derived from the Latin word semt, which meana 
hai/, and the Greek word kolon, which signifies a member. 

f The word period is derived from the Greek language, and means "a 
eireuit." 
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The Exclamation 
The Interrogation 
The Dash 
The Ellipsis 
The Hyphen 
The Breve 
The Apostrophe 



? 



The Brace 

The Acute Accent 
The Grave Accent 
The Circumflex Accent 
The Caret 
The CediUa 



} 

\ 

A 
A 

5 



To these may be added the marks of reference : 



The Asterisk * 

The Obelisk t 

The Double Obelisk t 



The Section 
The Parallels 
The Paragraph 



II 
If 



BULES OP PUNCTUATION. 



1. When two or more words are connected without the connecting 
word being expressed, the comma supphes the place of that word ; as, 
** Alfred was a brave, pioos, patriotic prmce.'' 

2. Those parts of a sentence which contain the relative pronoun, the 
case absolute, the nominative case independent, any parenthetical danse, 
and simple members of sentences, connected by words expressing a com- 
parison, mu^t he separated by commas ; as, " The elephant, which you 
saw in the menagerie, took the child up with his trunk into his cage." 
" Shame being lost, all vutue is lost" " Peace, O Virtue, peace is all 
thine own." " Better is a dinner of herbs with love, than a stalled ox and 
hatred therewith." 

3. The following words and phrases, and others similar to them, are 
generally separated by commas from the rest of the sentence ; namely, 
Kay, so, however, hence, besides, perhaps, finally, in short, at least, more- 
over, agun. first, secondly, thirdly, lastly, once more, on the contrary, 
&c. 

4. The words of another writer, not formally introduced as a quota- 
tion, and words and clau^es expressing contrast or opposition, though 
closelv connected in construction, are separated by a comma; as, "I 
pity the man, who can travel from Dan to Beersheba and cry, 'T is all 
Darren." 

" Though deep, yet clear ; though gentle, yet not dull j 
Strong, without rage ; without overflowing, full." 

6. When the absence of a word is indicated in reading or speaking by 
a pause, its place may be supplied by a comma ; as, "^ From law arises 
security : from securitv, inquiry ; from inquiry, knowledge." 

6. ifouns in apposition, accompanied by explanatory words or phrases, 
are separated by commas ; but ii such nouns are single, or only form a 
proper name, they are not divided : as, " Paul the Apostle of the Gentiles 
was eminent for his zeal and knowledge." 

7. When a sentence consists of several members, each constituting a 
distinct proposition, and having a dependence upon each other, or upon 
some common clause, they are separated by semicolons ; as, " Wisdom 
has bnilded her house j she hath hewn out ner seven pillars ; she hath 
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lolled her beaats ; she hath xnmgled her wme ; she hath also farnished 
her table.'* 

8. The colon is used to divide a sentence into two or more parts, 
which, although the sense be complete in each, are not wholly indepen- 
dent; as, " Nature felt her inability to extricate hezself from the conse- 
quences of guilt: the gospel reveals the plan of Divine intetposition 
aud aid." . ^ 

9. The colon* is used when an example, a quotation, or a speech is 
introduced j as, " The Scriptures give us an anuaUe representation of 
the Deity in these words : God is love." 

10. The period is used at the end of a complete >uid independent sen- 
tence. It is also placed after initial letters, when i^sed alone -, and, like- 
wise, after all abbreviations; as, "One clear and direct path is pomted 
out to man.'' "JE'ear Grod." "Have charity towards fdl men.'' " G. 
W." for "Geoiige Washington." "Geo." for "George." "Benj." for 
« Benjamin." « O. S." for " Old Style." " F. R. S." for " Fellow of the 
Boyal Society." 

In a general view, the period separates the paragraph into sentences ; 
the semicolon divides a compound sentence into simple ones ; and the 
comma collects into clauses me scattered circumstances of manner time, 
place, relation, &a, belonging to every verb and to every noun. 

The note of interrogation,t or the question, as it is sometimes called, is 
placed after every sentence whidi contains a question; as, "Who is 
this 1 " " What have you in your hand ? " " The Cyprians said to me, 
YHbiy do you weep 1 " 

Ijie exclamation point is used to express any sudden or violent emo- 
tion ; such as surprise, joy, grief, love, hatred, anger, pity, anxiety, ardent 
wish, &C. It is also used to mark an exalted idea oi the Deit^ ; and is^ 
generally placed after the nominative case independent; and after the 
noun or pronoun which follows an interjection ; as, " How mischievous 
are the effects of war ! " " O blissful days ! Ah me ! how soon ye pass ! " 

The exdamation pcnnt is also used after sentences •containing a ques- 
tion when no answer is expected ; as, " What is more amiable than 
Tirtnel" 

Several exclamation poiuts are sometimes used together, either in a 
parenthesis or by themselves, for the purpose of expressing ridicule, or a 
great degree of surprise, &c. 

A parenthesis ^ is a sentence, or a part of a sentence, inserted within 



* Some very respectable grammarians tell us, that the propriety of using 
a colon or semicolon is sometimes determined by the use or omission of a 
conjunction; as, " Do not flatter yourself with the hope of perfect hwpi* 
ness: there is no such thing in the world:" "Do not flatter yourselves 
with the hope of perfect happiness ; for there is no such thing in the 
world." But many respectable writers make no use of the colon ; and it 
may well be questionecL whether the retention of this character among the 
marks of punctuation adds any thing to the clearness or precision of written 
language. 

t The word interrogation is derived from the Latin, and means a fues- 

i The word parMtheM is derived from the Greek language, and meana 

8* 
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• 

another sentence, bat which may be omitted without injuring the sense 
or construction, and is enclosed between two curved lines like these ; ( ). 

The curved lines between which a parenthesis is enclosed are called 
crotchets. 

Sometimes a sentence is enclosed between mariEs like these, [ ] which 
are called brackets 

The following difference is to be noticed in the use of crotchets and 
brackets : Crotchets are used to enclose a sentence, or part of a sentence, 
whidi is inserted between the parts of another sentence : Brackets are 
generally used to separate two subjects, or to enclose an explanatory note 
or observation standing by itself. When a parenthesis occurs within 
another parenthesis, brackets enclose the former and crotchets the latter ; 
as in the following sentence from Sterne : " I know the banker I deal 
with, or the physician I usually call in [there is no need, cried Dr. Slop 
(waking), to call in any ohvsiaan in this case] to be neither of them men 
of muc% religion.** 

It may be here remarked, that a parenthesis is frequently placed be- 
tween commas, instead of crotchets, &c. ; but the best writers avoid the 
use of parentheses as much as is possible. 

The hyphen "* is a small mark placed between the parts of a compound 
word; as, sea-water, semi-circle. 

The hyphen is also used to denote the long soxmd of a vowel ; as, Epi- 
curean, aeco-rum, balco-ny. 

The hyphen must always be put at the end of the line when part of a 
word is in one line and part in another ; but, in this case, the letters of 
a syllable must never be separated ; as, extraor- 
dinary, not ext- 
raordinary. 
^ The dash is a straight mark longer than a hyphen ; thus, — 

The proper use of the dash is to express a sudden stop, or change of 
the subject; but, by modem writers, it is employed as a substitute for 
almost all of the other marks ; being used sometimes for a comma, semi- 
colon, colon, or period ; sometimes for a question or an exclamation, and 
sometimes for crotchets and brackets to enclose a parenthesis. 

An ellipsis t or omission of words, syllables, or letters, is indicated by 

various marks; sometimes by a dash; as, the k g, for the king; 

sometimes by asterisks or stars, like these, * * * ♦ ; sometimes by hy- 
phens, thus, ; sometimes by small dots or periods, like these : . . . . 

The breve (thus ^) is placed over a vowel to mdicate its short sound ; 
as, St Helena. 

^ The apostrophe | is a comma placed above the line. It h used as the 
sign of the possessive case, and sometimes indicates the omission of a 
letter or several letters; as, John*s; "*Tis" for "it is"; "tho*" for 
« though ; ** « lov'd " for « loved » ; « I '11 " for « I will" 

The quotation marks, or inverted commas, as they are sometimes 



* The word hyphen is derived from the Greek language, and signifies 
under one^ or together; and is used to imply that the words or syllables, 
between which it is placed, are to be taken together as one word. 

t The word eUipets is derived from tiie Greek language, and means an 
omission. 

X The word apostrcphe is derived from the Greek language, and signifle* 
the turning awaf^ or omission^ of one letter or more. 
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called, consist of four commas ; two inyerted, or npside down, at the be- 
ginning of a word, phrase, or sentence which is quoted or transcribed from 
some author in his own words ; and two others, in their direct position, 
placed at the conclusion ; as. An excellent poet says : 

** The proper study of mankind is man.*' 

Sometimes the quotation is marked by single, instead of doable, 
commas. 

The dissresis * consists of two periods placed over the latter of two row- 
els ; to show that they are to be pronounced in separate syllables ; as, 
Laocoon, Zoonomia, cooperate. 

The brace is employed to unite several lines of poetry, or to connect 
a number of words with one common term; and it is also used to prevent 
a repetition in writing or printing j thus, 

** Waller was smooth ; but Dryden taught to join ) 
The varying verse, the full-iesounding line, [ 

The long majestic march and energy divine." ) 

are pronounced lik« shus. 




The cedilla, or cerilla, is a curve line placed under the letter c, to show 
that it has the sound of s. It is used principally in words derived from 
the French language. 

Thus, gar^on, in which word the 9 is to be pronounced like «. 

The accents t &re marks used to signify the proper pronunciation of 
words. 

The accents are three in number ; 

The graye accent thus, ^ 
The acute accent ; thus, ^ 
The circumflex accent ; thus, a 

The grave accent is represented by a mark placed over a letter, or syl- 
lable, to show that it must be pronounced with tiie falling inflection of 
the voice ; as, Reuthkmir. 

The acute accent is represented by a similar mark, pointing in the 
opposite direction, to show that the letter or syllable must be pronounced 
with the rising inflection of the voice : thtls, Epicurean, Europ^n. 

The meanine of a sentence often depends on the kind of accent which 
is used ; thus, 3ie following sentence if the acute accent be used on the 
word cUonA, becomes a question. ' 

" Pleased thou shalt hear, and thou alone shalt hear? " 

But, if the grave accent be placed on the word aUme^ it becomes a simple 
declaration; as, 



* The word diaaresis is derived from the Greek language, and signifies 
a taking away^ or a division,. 

f The word accent is derived from the Latin language, and signifies tk$ 
ions oftke tmce. 
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" Pleased thou shalt hear, and thou al6ne shalt hear." 

The circumflex accent is the union of the grave and acute accents, and 
indicates that the syllable on which it is placed should have both the 
rising and the falling inflection of the voice. 

The cai^t * is a mark resembling an inverted v, placed under the line. 
It is never used in printed books, but, in manuscripts, it shows that 
fiomethhig has been accidentally omitted ; as, 

recited 
" George has his lesson." 

The following marks are references ; and are generally used to call 
attention to notes on words or sentences, placed at the bottom of the 
page: 

The Asterisk, * The Parallels, || 

The Obelisk, t The Paragraph, H 

The Double Obelisk, | The Index, 0^* 

The Section, ^ 

When many notes occur on a page, and these marks are all exhausted, 
they are sometimes doubled. Pigures and letters are also sometimes 
used instead of the above marks. 

It is proper to remark, that, in some books the section, §, and the para- 
graph, % are used to mark the parts of a composition, which in writing 
or printing should be separated. 

A paragraph! denotes the beginning of a new subject, or a sentence 
not connected with the foregoing. 

A section | is used for subdividing a chapter into smaller parts. 

It is proper here to remark, that every composition should be divided 
into paragraphs, when the sense will allow the separation. Different 
subjects, unless they are very short, or very numerous in a sm^ compass, 
should be separated into paragraphs. 

EXEBCISES IN PUNCTUATION. 

Iruert Qmmoi in their proper places in the foUomng sentences. 

Wife children servants all that could be found were savagely slangh- 
tered. 

He had been bom bred and educated on a small moorland farm which 
he now fultivated. 

Doing to others as we wish them to do to us constitutes the fundamen- 
tal prindple of Christian charity. 

Juliui^ Caesar wrote in a dear natural correct flowing style. 



* ThB word caret is derived from the Latin language, and signifies it is 
wanting, 

t The word paragraph is derived from the Greek language, and signifies 
an ascription in tho ma/rgin, 

^ The word tectum is derived from the Latin language, and signifies a 
division or cutting, r The character which denotes a section seems to be 
made of ««, and to be an abbreviation of the words ngwum seetianie, the 
sign of the section. 
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Climate soil laws custom food and other accidental £fferences haro 
produced an astonishing varietj in the comptexion features manners and 
racalties of the human race. 

In our epistolary correspondence we may advise dissuade exhort re- 
quest recommend discuss comfort reconcile. 

Exercise ferments the humors casts them into the proper channels 
throws off redundancies and assists nature in her necessary operations. 

A wise man will examine every thing coolly impartially accurately and 
rationally. 

Homer the greatest poet of antiquity is reported to have been blind. 

Milton, the author of "Paradise Lost" and "Regained" was blind. 

I am my dear Sir your humble servant 

The earth like a tender mother nourishes her cHIdreii. 

Harold being slain the conqueror marched imrae(£UUely to London, 

Swift says no mMi ever wished himself younger. 

To err is human ; to forgive divine. 

The great Xerxes upon whom fortune had lari^ed all her favors not 
content with being master of powerful armies numerous fleets and inex- 
haustible treasures proposed a reward to any one who should invent a 
new pleasure. 

You should not desire says an ancient Greek author even the thread 
of another man's needle. 

She let concealment like a worm in the bad feed on her damask cheek. 

Nature has wisely determined that man shall want an appetite in the 
beginning of distempers as a defence against their increase. 

The whole circle, of rices like shadows towards the evening of life 
appear enormous to a thinking person. 

You are not to suppose that the fate either of single persons of empires 
or of the whole earth depends on the influence of 3ie stars. 

Insert the Ckmmet, Coktif and Semicolon when they belong in ihefoUowia^ 

sentencet. 

Green is generally considered the most refreshing color to the eye 
therefore Providence has made it the common dress of nature. 

To err is human to forgive divine. 

The aim of orators is victory of historians truth of poets admiration. 

Saint Peter is painted with the keys Paul with a sword Andrew with a 
cross James the Greater with a pilgrim's staff and a gourd bottle James 
the IJess with a fuller's pole John with a cup and a winged serpent Bar- 
tholomew with a knife Philip with a long stafi' or cross Thomas with a 
fauice Matthew with a hatchet MattMas with a battle-axe Simon with a 
saw and Jude with a club. 

Some place their bliss in action some in ease 
Those call it pleasure and contentment these. 

Most of our pleasures may be regarded as imaginary but <ms disqui- 
etudes may be considered as real. 

Chaucer we are told by Dryden followed nature every where but that 
he neyer went beyond her. 

A clownish air is but a trifling defect yet it is enough to make a man 
'ttnirersally disagreeable. 

In the New Testament as in the dipified and sober liturgy of the 
Church we see deep humility \mt not loamsome abjectness sincere repent- 
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ance Irat not agonizing horror steadfast faith bat not presnraptnoas assur- 
ance lively hqpe bat not seraphic abstraction the deep sense of human 
infirmity bat not the onbloshing profession of leproos deprayity the holy 
and heavenly communion but not vague experiences nor the intemperate 
trance. 

Do not flatter yourself with the idea of enjoying perfect happiness 
there is no such thmg in the world. 

Keep dose to thy oasiness it will keep thee from wickedness poverty 
and shame. 

The ^th of traih Is a plain and it is a safe path that of falsehood is a 
perplexmg maze. 

T>o not flatter voarself with the idea of enjoying perfect happiness for 
there is no such ining in the world. 

Were all books reduced to their quintessence many a bulky author 
would make his appearance in a penny paper there would be no sodi 
thing in nature as a folio the works of an age would be contained on a 
few shelves not to mention millions of volumes that would be utterly 
annihilated. 

iuert ^ Period, QuesKcm, and Exclamation Point, v^tre they retpeOxvdjf 

bdong in the foBowing sentences. 

Honor til men Fear God Truth is the basis of eveiy virtue Every de- 
viation from veracity is criminal The Latin language is now called a dead 
language because it is not spoken as the mother tongue of any nation 
America was discovered in ue night of Oct 11th O S AD 1492 Have 
you ever read its history The Bambler was written bv Samuel Johnson 
XJi D Sir Josh Beynolds F B S was a very distinguished artist 

In the formation of man what wonderful proofs pf the magnificence of 
God's works and how poor and trifling in comparison are the productions 
of man Why do you weave around you this web of occupation and then 
complain that you cannot break it How superior is the internal construc- 
tion of Uie productions of nature to all the works of men 



XV. 

DERIVATION AND COMPOSITION OF WORDS. 

Words, with regard to their origin, are divided into primi- 
tive and derivative ; and, with regard to their form, into sim- 
ple and compomid. 

A primitive word is a word which is in its original form, 
and is not derived from any other word; as, man, good,- 
content 
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A derivatiye word is that which is derived from another 
word ; as, manful, manhood, manl j, manliness ; goodness, good- 
ly, &c. ; contented, contentment, contenting, contentedly, &c. ; 
which are derived respectively fix>m the primitive words, man, 
good, content. 

A simple word consists of one word, not compounded ; as 
sea, able, self. 

A compound word is a word that is made up of two or more 
words, or of one word and some syllable added ; as, sea-water, 
unable, myself. * 

Words are found, on examination, to be redadble to gronps or families, 
and are related to each other by identity of ori^n and similarity of signi- 
fication. Thns the words justly ^ justice^ justify, justification, justtcuay, 
adjust, readjust, unjust, injustice, &c^ are all kindred words, connected 
with the primitive word just. The primitive words of a language are 
generally rew in number, and language is rendered copious and expressiye 
Dy the formation of derivatives and compounds from. the primitiTes. 

When a syllable is added, in the composition of words, it takes its 
name from the position in whi(^ it is placed with regard to the word. If 
it is placed before the word it is called a prefix, if at the end of the word, 
it is called an affix. 

In derivative words, there are generally three, and sometimes four 
things to be considered ^ namely, first, the rod, from which the word is 
derived; secondly, the prefix; thirdly, the affix; fourthly, the letters 
which are added for the sake of sound, and which may be called euphonic 
letters. ^ 

The root is cometimes called the radical letters of a word. Thus, from 
the liatin word venio, which signifies to come, and its variation ventum, 
many English words are derived, in the following manner : The first 
three letters of the word are taken, as the radical letters, or root of the 
word. By adding the prefix contra, which signifies against, we have con- 
traven; to which is added the euphonic letter e, to leqgthen the last sjrlla- 
ble, and thus is composed the word contravene, which means to come against, 
or oppose, in a similar manner, we hare the words prevent, invent, drcuni' 
vent, convent, and their derivatives, t 

* Some cwnpound words are formed by the union of two other words ; 
as sea^water^ semv-annttal. Such words are generally recognized by the 
hyphen placed between the words composing the compound. Mr. Goold 
Brown says, that **^ permanent compounds are eonsoluiued,'''' that is, are 
written without the hyphen. But it is contended that " ^lass-house " is as 
much a permanent compound as " bookseller." The truth is, that no better 
reason can be given for the use or omission of the hyphen, than caprice. 

t The student who wishes to study this department of etymology, will 
find it more fully displayed in Home Tooke's " Diversions of Pnrley ; " 
Bice*s " Composition," McCulloch's " Grammar," and Towne's " Analysis 
of Derivative Words." In the first mentioned of these works, the " Diver- 
sions of Purley," may be found a learned and ingenious account of the de- 
rivation and meaning of many of the adverbs, coigunctions and preposi- 
ttoos <^ the English language. 
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Many of the prefixes used in the composi^on of English words an? 
Latin or Greek prepositions ; and the effect which they produce upon the- 
meaning of the root contributes much to the copiousness of the English 
language. 

There are so many other ways of deriving words ft^m one another, 
that it would be extremely difficult and nearly impossible to enmnerat& 
them. A few instances, only, of the yaiioos modes of derivation, can be 
given here. 

Some nouns are derived from other nouns, or from adjectives, by add- 
ing the affix hood, or head, ship, ry, wick, rick, dom, ian, ment, and age ; as, 
from Tnan, by adding the affot &x>d, comes manJWxx/, from A^A<, ^^nf^A^- 
hood, &c., from fcUse, falsehood, &c. 

Nouns ending in nood, or head, are such as signify character or quality j 
as, manhood, fedsehood. ' - - 

Nouns ending in ship are those that s%nify office, employment, state, or 
condition; as lordship, stewardship, han&hip. 

Nouns ending in ery signify action or habit; as, slavery, knavery, 
bravery. 

Nouns ending in toick, rick, and dom, denote dominion, jurisdiction, or 
condition ; as bailiwick, bishoprick, dukedom, kingdom, freedom. 

Nouns ending in ian signify profession ; as, physician, musician, &c. 

Nouns that end in ment or aye signify the act, or habit; as command- 
ment, usa^. 

Nouns Siat end in ard denote character or habit ; as dmnkard, dotard. 

Nouns ending in kin, Un^, ing, ock, d, generally signify diminution; as, 
Iamb, lambkin, duck, dnckhng, hill, hillDick, cock, cockerel. 

Nouns ending in fade, or ude, generally signify state, condition, or ca- 
pacity ; as plenitude, aptitude, &c. 

ALPHABETICAL 8TWOP&I8 OP PREFIXES. 

A, Ab, Abs, from. De, fixnn, down. 

Ad, Ac, Al, Ap, At, &C., to, Deca, ten. 

Ambi, both, Di, Dis, &c., sepcaraJtion, not, 

Amb, amphi, romd, Dia, through. 

Ante, before, Bjs, bad, difficult, hard. 

And, against. E, Ex, El, fern, Er, &c, out of. 

Ana, back. En, Em, in. 

Apo, Aph, from, Epi, iqcxm. 

Auto, m^s self. Equi, eaual. 

Be, to make, Extra, b^fond. 

Bene, iveU. For, against, 

Bi, Bis, tiDo, half Fore, prior. 

Biblio, book. Geo, tne ecarth. 

Bio, life. Hetero, of divers kinds. 

Centu, hundred. Hex, Hexa, six. 

Chrono, time. Homo, of one kind. 

Circum, round. Hydro, water. 

Co, Con, Col, Com, Cor. toith. Hyper, over. 

Contra, aaainst. In, in, L, not, with an adjec- 

Cosmo, m world. tive, into, with a rerb, on. 

Counter, opposite. Inter, among. 
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Intro, wUhifu 

Jori, legal, 

Jaxta, near. 

Xiitho, stone, 

Male, evU. 

Mann, hcmd. 

Mis, error. 

Mono, one, 

Multi, many. 

Myth, falmUnu. 

Noct, night. 

Non, Ne, not. 

Ob, Oc. &C., before, against, 

Oct, eight. 

Omni, aU. 

Omitho, Urd. 

Ortho, right. 

Oste, bone. 

Oat, beyond. 

Over, above. 

Pan, off. 

Para, against. 

Penta,jtwe. 

Per, through. 

Peri, aromd. 

Phil, friendly, 

Physi, nature. 

Pleni, fvU, 

Pol J, many. 

Post, after. 

Pre, before. 



Preter, beyond. 
Pro, fie^wie, out. 
Pyro, ^re. 
Quad, ybeir. 
Re, G^otn. 
Betro, bo/dc 
Se, s«^ration. 
Semi 1 

Demi, |-Aa(/! 

Hemi, J 
Sex, six. 
Sine, without. 
Soli, a&m«. 
Steno, 8^orf . 
Stereo, ^zVf. 
Sub, Sue. &c, under. 
Snbter, under. 
Super, Supra, above, 
Sur, over, 

Syn, Syl, &c., with. 
Tetra, four. 
Theo, God, 
Topo, place. 
Trans, ajcrosi, 
Tn, three. 
Typo, type. 
Under, beneath. 
Uni, on«. 
WiUi, opposition. 
Zoo, animal Ufe. 



ALPHABETICAL SYNOPSIS OP AFFIXES. 



Age, rank, office, 

Ance, ancy, ^ 

£nce, ency, > state or act of. 

Ant, ent, J 

Ate, ary, having, 

Ble, that may be. 

Bleness, the quality of being able, 

Bly, in a manner, 

Cy, ty, y, ity, state, condition. 

En, in. 

Er, or, an, ian, ex, ess, ee, eer, ist, 

itc, san, zen, the person who. 
Py, to make, 
Ics, science, art. 

Ion, ity, ment, (he state or act of. 
Ish, some degree. 



Ism, doctrine^ state. 

Ive, ic, ical, ile, ine, ing, it, ial, ent, 

ant, pertaining to, having the qual' 

ity, relating to. 
Ize, to make. 
Loss, without, 
liv, like, resembling. 
Ness, quality of, 
Oid, trembling, 
Ous, ose, ) nature of. 
Ory, some, f like, full of. 
Hie, dom, possession. 
Ship, office. 
Ude, state of being. 
Ure, act of state of being. 
Ward, in a direction. 
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AFFIXES TO AFFIXES. 

Ate, ated, ating, ater, ator, ately, ateness,. ation, adye, atory, able, ably, 
ableness, ability, ty's, ties, ties\ 
Ant, antly, ance, ancy, ancy's, ancies, ancies*. 
Ful, fully, fulness. 

^, fies, fiest, tied, fyfng, fier, ficatioxi) catiye, cator. 
Al, ally, alness, alism, alist, alitj, ty's, &c. 
Iz6, ized, izing, ization, ism, ic, izable. 
0ms, onsly, ousness, osity, ity, y, ty. 
/we, ively, iyeness, iyity. 
Iky Uely, ileness, ility. 

The English language has, in many instances, two sets of deriyatiyo 
words, expressive of the same thing, the one of Saxon, and the other of 
Latin origin. Thus, 

SAXON. LA.TIir. SAXON. LATIN. 

Fearful, Timid. Height, Altitude. 

Swiftness, Velocity. Lifeless, Exanimate. 

Womanish, Effeminate. Yearly, AnnuaL 

Building, Edifice. Watery, Aqueous. 

Fewness, Paucity. Hearer, Auditor. 

And, in many instances, the nouns are of Saxon origin, while the cor- 
responding adjectives are from the Latin. Thus, 

NOUNS FSOM THE SAXON. ADJBCTIVBS FROM THE XJLTIN. 

Beginning, InitiaJ. 

Body, Corporeal. 

Brother,, Fraternal. 

Father, Paternal. 

Mother, Maternal 

Cat, Feline. 

Day, Diurnal. 

Dog, Canine. 

Eartli, Terrestrial 

Flock, Gregarious. 

Flour, Farinaceous. 

Glass, Vitreous, &c 

The student is now prepare^ to write a list of words de- 
rived from the proposed simple words, according to the fol- 
lowing 

Example. 

From the word press, the following words are derived : 

Presser, pressed, pression, 

pressure, pressive, pressingly. 
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depress, 
depression, &c. 
impress, 
impression, &c. 
re-impress, &c. 
compress, 
compression, Sec 
uncompress, 



uncompressed, &c 

repress, 

repressed, 

repression, 

express, 

expression, 

oppress, 

Mterctses. 



oppressor, 
oppression, &c. 
suppress, 
suppressor, 
suppression, &c. 
insuppress, &c. 
unsuppressed, &c. 



Write a list of words derived from the following words or roots by add- 
ing the prefixes, suffixes, &c, that have been explained. 

Faith. 

Health. 

Pity. 

Hope. 

Mercy. 

Art 

Care. 

Need. 

Pear. 

Shame. 

Respect. 

Create. 

Pine. 

Scribe. 

Argue. 

Sense. 

Lnde. 

Join. 

Beal. 

Large. 

Ponn. 

Pense. 

Move. 

Spect 

Sign. 



Jore. 
Marry. 


Right. 
Good. 


Append. 
Absolve. 


Merge. 
Tend. 


IdoL 
Law. 


Abridge. 
Answer. 


Stand. 


Author. 


Aspire. 
Pride. 


Bnn. 


Contract 


Ply. 


P^sent 


Blame. 


Itange. 


Attend. 


Bless. 


Create. 


Moderate. 


Caprice. 


Pose. 


Virtue. 


Censure. 


Graphic. 


Use. 


Caution. 


Pacand 


Presume. 


Cite. 


Pactum.* 


Separate. 


Commune. 


Divide. 


Critic 


Conceal. 


ImproTe. 


Palse. 


Correct 


Profess. 


Pire. 


Reform. 


Succeed. 


Full. 


Defy. 


Deduce. 


Frolic 


Define. 


Defend. 


Fortune. 


Discover. 


Besolve. 


Multiply. 


Elect 


Calumny. 


Note. 


Elevate. 


Arm. 


Conform. 


Fancy. 


Peace. 


Hinder. 


Paction. 


liOTe. 


Book. 


Fault 


Laugh. 


Apply. 


Favor. 



* The oriffin of this word is the Latin verb faeio, and its supine factum^ 
which signifies to make^ to doy or to catise^ and it enters, in some form, into 
the composition of more than five hundred of our English words. The 
word ponoy and its suoine positum, furnish 2^ words ; fiieoy 200 ; fero and 
latumy 198 ; spedo, Iv? ; fttitto and missmny 174 ; teneo and tenttimy 168 ; 
eapeo and captumy 197 ; tendoy tensuniy and tentvany 162 ; duco and dttctuniy 
lo6 ; logos, (from the Greek language,) 156 j ^aphoy 152. These twelve 
words enter, m some shape, into the composition of nearly 2500 English 
words. From 154 Greek and Latin primitives, nearly 13,000 English words 
are derived, or are afilbcted in their signification. See Towne's Analysis of 
Denvaiikte Words. 
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Figure. 

Form. 

Fury. 

Grace. 

Harm. 

Homor. 

Imitate. 

Indulge. 

Moral. 



Mount 


Motion. 


Teach. 


Open. 


BebeL 


Tolerate. 


Peace. 


Kemark. 


Tradition. 


Potent 


Represent 


Tremble. 


Prefer. 


Secret 


Value. 


Presume. 


Spirit 


Vapor. 


Proper. 


Subscribe. 


Vivid. 


Pure. 


Suffice. 


Wit 


Beason. 







XVI. 



SYNONYMES. 

Synonjones are words having precisely the same meaning. 

The number of words, in any language^ which are strictly 
synonomouSy are few ; but, as was stated in the last lesson, 
in the English language there are many instances of words, 
derived from different sources, expressive of precisely the 
same idea. Thus, the words swiftness and velocity, womanish 
and effeminate, building and edifice, fewness and paucity, 
brotherly aud fraternal, ftuherly and paternal, motherly and 
matemid, yearly and annual, height and altitude, are words of 
precisely the same import. ' 

Although, with exceptions of the kind just enumerated, the words 
strictly synonomous are few, jet it- is often the case that one word of 
similar meaning may be substituted in a sentence for another, without 
materially altering the idea intended to be expressed. Thus, in the sen- 
ence, " I design to $how the difference in these tvords^ the word design may 
be changed into intend^ purpose^ propose^ or viean ; thus. 

I design to show the difference in these words. 
I intend to show the difference in these words. 
I purpose^ propose^ or mean to show the difference, &c. 

The word show may, in like manner, be changed into eoepkdn^ point out, oi 
illustrate ; the word difference may be changed into distinction^ and expres- 
sions may be substituted for words, without materudly altering the mean* 
ing of the sentence. 

- Such exercises as these give a command of language to the student 
and arc of great use as a preparation for exercises in prose, as well as 
Terse. But to the poet especially, a familiar acquaintance with expres- 
sions of similar meaning is absolutely indispensable. Confined as he is 
to certain rules, it is often the case, that a long word must be substituted 
for a short one, or ft short one for a long, in order to produce the necessa- 
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ry succession of syllables to constitute the measure, or the harmony, of 
lus Yerses. 

It has been stated, that few words are strictly synonymous. Although, 
in the sentence just recited, namely, " I design to show the difference in 
these words," it has been observed, that the words intend, purpose, propose, 
or meaUy may be substituted for design, without materially altenng the 
sense, yet it must be understood, that the words themseltes are really 
different in meaning. The word design properly signifies to mark out, as 
with a pencil ; ptapose signifies to set bejorc ones mind as cm Object of pursuit ; 
mean signifies to have in the mind; propose properly implies to offer, and tn- 
iend expresses the bending of the mind toward an c^ject. * 

The words difficidties, embarrassments, and troubles, are often used as 
words of precisely similar signification ; but there is, in reality, considera- 
ble difference in their signification. The three terms are all applicable to 
a person's concerns in life, but difficulties relate to the Jadlity of accom- 
plishing an undertaking, and imply, that it is not easily done. Embarrass- 
ments relate to the confusion attending a state of debt, and trouble to the 
pain which is the natural consequence of not fulfilling engagements or 
answering demands. Of the three words, difficulties expresses the least, 
and troulUes the most. " A young man, on his entrance info the world, 
will unavoidably experience difficulties, if not provided with ample means 
in the outset. But, let his means be ever so ample, if he have not pru- 
dence, and talents fitted for business, he will hardly keep himself free 
from embarrassments, which are the greatest troubles that can arise to disturb 
tiie peace of a man's mind." 

The words difficulty, obstade, and impediment, although frequently used 
as synonymous, have nice distinctions in their meanings. iXfficultv, as 
has already been observed, relates to the ease with which a thing is done; 
cbstade signifies tiie thing which, stands in the tcay between the person and 
tiie object he has in view ; and impediment signifies the thing which entan- 
des the f&A. All of these terms include in their signification, that which 
mterferes either with the actions or views of men. The difficulty lies 
most in the nature and circumstances of the thing itself; the dbs^tade and 
impediment consist of that which is external or foreign; the difficulty inter- 
feres vrith the completion of any work ; the obstacle interferes with the at- 
tainment of any end ; the impeaiment interrupts the progress and prevents 
the execution of one's wishes ; the difficulty embarrasses ; it suspends the 
powers of acting or deciding; the obstade opposes itself; it is properly 
met in the way, and intervenes between us and our object; the impeaiment 
shackles and puts a stop to our proceeding; we speak of encountering a 
difficulty, surmounting an obstacle, and removing an impediment ; we go 
through difficulty, over an obstade, and pass 6y impmiments. The disposition 
of the mind often occasions more difficulties in negociations, than the sub- 
jects themselves ; the eloquence of Demosthenes was the greatest obstacle 
which Philip of Macedon experienced in his political career ; ignorance 
in the language is the greatest impediment which a foreigner experiences 
in the pursuit of any object out of his own country. 

~ - - - - • 

* The student who wishes a fuller explanation of the difference be- 
tween these words is referred to that very valuable work entitled, " English 
Synonymes explained in Alphabetical Order, with copious Illustrations and 
Examples drawn from the best Writers, by George Crabb, of Magdalen 
HaD, Oxford.'' 

4« 
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The following instances show a difference in the meaning 
of words reputed synonymous, and point out the use of at- 
tending, with care and strictness, to the exact import of 
words. 

Custom, habit Custom respects the action; habit, the 
actor. By custom, we mean the frequent repetition of the 
same act ; by habit, the effect which that repetition produces 
on the mind or body. By the custom of walking often in the 
streets, one acquires a habit of idleness. 

Pride, vanity. Pride makes us esteem ourselves ; vanity 
makes us desire the esteem of others. It is just to say, that 
a man is too proud to be vain. 

Hatightiness, disdain. Haughtiness is founded on the high 
opinion we entertain of ourselves ; disdain, on the low opinion 
we have of others. 

Only, alone. Only imports, that there is no other of the 
same kind ; alone imports being accompanied by no other. 
An only child is one that has neither brother nor sister ; a 
child alone is one who is left by itself. There is a difference, 
therefore, in precise language, between these two phrases : 
" Virtue only makes us happy;" and "Virtue alone makea 
us happy." 

Wisdom, prudence. Wisdom leads us to speak and act 
what is most proper. Prudence prevents our speaking or 
acting improperly. 

Entire, complete. A thing is entire when it wants none of 
its parts ; complete when it wants none of the appendages 
that belong to it. A man may have an entire house to him- 
self, and yet not have one complete apartment. 

Surprised, astonished, amazed, confounded. I am surpris- 
ed with what is new or unexpected ; I am astonished at what 
is vast or great ; I am amazed at what is incomprehensible ; I 
am confounded by what is shocking or terrible. 

Tranquillity, peace, calm. Tranquillity respects a situation 
free from trouble, considered in itself; peace, the same situa- 
tion with respect to any causes that might interrupt it ; calm, 
with regard to a disturbed situation going before x)r following 
it. A good man enjoys tranquillity, in himself; peace, with 
others ; and calm, after a stonn. 

In a similar manner, differences can be pointed ont in the words eon- 
quer^ vant/uisk, tubdtie, overcome, and gurmomU. Conquer signifies to aeek or 
try to gam an object ; vqnqmsh Implies the bmUng tfan individucd ; sMue 
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siguifies to ffive or put under; overcome expresses the coming ooer or getting 
the mastery aver one ; swrmount signifies to mount over or to me above any one. 
Bersons or things are conqwreaot subdued; persons, onl^, are vanquished. 
An enemy or a coontry is conquered; a foe ia vanquished; people are 
subdued; prejndices and prepossessions are overcome; obstacles ar^sur- 
mounied. We conquer an enemy by whatever means we gain the mastery 
over him ; we vanquUih him, when by force we make him yield ; we subdue 
him by whatever means we check in him the spirit oi resistance. A 
Christian tries to conquer his enemies by kindness and generosity; a 
warrior tries to vanquish them in the field; a prudent monarch tries to 
subdue his rebel subjects by a due mixture of clemency and rigor. One 
may be vanquished in a single battle ; one is subdued only by the most 
violent and persevering measures. 

William uie First conquered England by vanquishing his rival, Harold; 
after which he completely subdued the English. 

Vanquish is used only in its proper sense ; conquer and subdue axe like- 
wise employed figuratively, in which sense they are analogous to overcome 
and surtnounL That is conquered and subdued which is in the mind ; that 
is overcome and surmounted which is either internal or extemaL We 
eowpter and overcome what makes no great resistance ; we subdue and sur- 
mount what is violent and strong in its opposition. Dislikes, attachments, 
and feelings in general, either for or against, are conquered; unruly and 
tumultuous passions are to be subdued : a man conquers himself, he subdues 
his spirit. One conquers by ordinary means and efforts, one subdues by 
extraordinary means. It requires determination and force to conquer and 
<werco»te ^patience and ]>erseverance to subdue and surmount. Whoever 
aims at Christian perfection must strive with God's assistance to conquer 
avarice, pride, and eveiy inordinate propensity; to subdue wrath, anger, 
lust, and every carnal ap]>etite, to overcome temptations, to vanquish the 
tempter, and to surmount trials and impediments, wMch obstruct his 
course. 

The nice distinctioiis which exist among some words com- 
monly reputed syn<5nymou8 having now been pointed out, the 
student may proceed to the exercises of this Lesson according 
to the following 

Mcample. 

The words vision, way, formerly, weaken, unimportant, see, 
and thifik, are proposed ; and it is required to find a list of 
words, having a meaning similar to them respectively. 

Vision, apparition, phantom, spectre ghost 
Way, manner, method, mode, course, means. 
Formerlj, in times past, in old times, in days of yore, an- 
ciently, in ancient times. 

Weaken, enfeeble, debilitate, enervate, invalidate. 
Unimportant, insignificant, immaterial, inconsiderable. 
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t^e, perceive, observe, behold, look at: 
Think, reflect, ponder, muse, imagine, suppose, believe, 
deem, consider.* 

In tbe sentences which follow, it is required to change the 
words as in the following examples. The student will notice 
that every change of words will, in most cases, produce some 
corresponding change in the idea ; but, as the object of the 
exercise is to give him a command of language, it is not 

* It may here be remarked that phrases, as well as words, may be 
expressed by appropriate synonymes. Technically speaking, the term 
synonyme is generairy applied to simple terms. But a compound term or 
phrase may be sometimes expressed by a synonymoos word ; and a simple 
term may be also exjpressed oy a synonymous 9An»0. It will be unneces- 
sary to present in this place, any list of words for the pupil to be exercised 
upon, as the living teacher, or the pupil himself, may easily select them 
mm any volume at hand. But it may here be remarieed uiat exercises 
on Bjnonjmous phrases may be considered as more valuable than those on 
simple terms, because they may generaUv be expressed with greater pre- 
cision. But the value of exercises of bota kinds is clearly and forcibly set 
forth by Mr. Murray, in the ' Exercises * appended to his larger Grammar, 
in the lollowing language : 

' On variety of Expression, Besides the practice of transposing the 
parts of sentences, the compiler recommends to tutors, frequently to exer- 
cise their pupils, in exhibiting some of the various modes in which the same 
sentiment may be properly expressed. This practice will extend their 
knowledge of the language, affwd a variety of expression, and habituate 
them to deliver their sentiments with clearness, ease, and propriety. It 
will likewise enable those who may be Misa^ed in studving other langua- 
ges, not only to construe them with more lacility into Engfiish, but also to 
observe and applv more readily, many of tiie turns and pleases, which are 
best adapted to the genius of tnose languages.' 

A few examples of this kind of exercise, will be sufficient to explain the 
nature of iL and to show its utility. 

The brother deserved censure more than his sister. 

The sister was less reprehensible than her brother. 

The sister did not deserve reprehension so much as her bxother. 

Reproof was more due to the brother, than to the sister. 

I will attend the conference, if I cftn do it conveniently. 

I intend to be at the conference, unless it should be inconvenient. 

If I can do it with convenience, I purpose to be present at the conference. 

If it can be done without inconvenience, I shall not fail to attend the con- 
ference. 

I shall not absent myself from the conference, unless circumstanees ren- 
der it necessary. 

I propose to be present at the conference, if I can do so consistently with 
my other engagements. 

I purpose to be at the conference, unless I am prevented by other avoca- 
tions. 

Unless I am restrained by o&er unperative duties, I shall certainly be at 
the conference. 

I will be at the conference if nothing unforeseen prevents. 

If I am master of my own time I will not neglect iJie conference. 

I shall by IK) meaofl absent myself from the conference if I can possibly 
attend it. 



I 
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deemed important in these Exercises to exact strict verbal 
accuracy. 

JExample Ist. 

He continued the work without stopping. 

He continued the work without resting. 

He continued the work without cessation. 

He continued the work without intermission* 

He continued the work without delay. 

He continued the work without leaving off. 

He continued the work without ifUerruptioTi, 

He continued the work without obstacle, 

lie continued the work without impediment, &c- 

Example 2d. 

He is free from care. 
He is free from solicitude. 
He is exempted from anxiety. 
He is without concern, &c. 

JExample 3d. 

I found that he was an enemy. 
I found that he was a foe. 
I found that he was an adversary. 
I found that he was an opponent. 
I found that he was an antagonist. 

Mcercises. 

Law and order are not remembered. 

On that devoted ground where the verdant turf looks dark with fire, yes- 
terday stood a noble home. 

Thinking deeply on the nature of my existence^ the contradictions I had 
Buffered filled me with humbleness. 

I began to think that there wa£ some deception in the sensation conveyed 
by my eyes. 

How loved, how valued once avails thee not, 
To whom connected or by whom begot ; 
A pHe of dust is all remains of thee, 
'T is all thou art and all the (p-eat shall be. 
The boy translated the book to my lodgings, and conveyed a chair to the 
tabic ; and I sat down with the intention of bringing uie first chapter, 
which holds a very interesting story from the French into the English 
language, in a style snitabk^ to fetch the author's meaning clearly to every 
wteUect. 
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We gd w> fix>m our thinkings with hearts softened and conquered and we 
ame back into life as into a shadowy vista where we haye "disquieted 
ourselves in yain.** 

Thus he went on nntil the sun drew near to his nud-dag and the atiff' 
mented heat, preyed upon his foroe. He then cast round about him, for 
some more oommodiom path. 

Charity, like the sun, rubs up every object on which it shines. 

He who is used to torn aside from me world, and heild commumocOum 
with himself in retirement will sometimes at least hear the veracities whi<^ 
tho world do not speak of to him, A more sound teacher will devote bis voice 
and rouse up withm the heart those hidden suggestions which the world 
hod overpowered and out doum. 

Among all our bad passions there is a strong and intimate Jomtn^. 
When any one of them is taken as a child into our family it seldom Jbr- 
aakes us until it has £&thered upon us all its reUuions. 

The Creator endowed man with a h^iy countenance and directed him 
to look up to heaven. 

J^ the following extracts the student may a&er the words 
in Jtalicy so as to complete the rhymes; as in the following 

Example. 

Did sweeter soands adorn my flowing tongue, 
Than ever man pronounced or angel chanted; 
Had I all knowledge, human and godlike^ 
That thought can reach, or science can define ; S^ 

Rhyme completed. 

Did sweeter sounds adorn my flowing tongue, 
Than ever man pronounced or angel sung ; 
Had I all knowledge, human and divine. 
That thought can reach or science can define, &c. 

Exercises, 

A shepherd's dog, unskilled in sports, 
Picked up acquaintance of all kinas^ 
Among tine rest, a fox he knew; 
By frequent chat their friendship increased. 

Says Ben^ard, " 'T is a cruel case, 
That man should stigmatize our generation. 
No doubt, among us, rogues you find, 
As among dogs and human sort 
And yet, (unlmown to me and you,) 
There may be honest men and not false. 

Thus slander tries, whate'er it can, 
To pat us on the foot with the human race. 
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Not in the BoHtnde, 
Alone, may man commune with Heayen, or bekold, 
Only in savage ,^>re8f 
And snnny yale the present Deity; 
Or only hear his voice 
Where the winds whisper and the waves qre gkuL 

Even here do I behold 
Thy steps, Almighty ! here, amidst the CFOwd 

Throagh me great city rolled, 
With everlasting murmnr, deep and strong—* 
Choking the ways that wind 
'Mongst the prond piles, the work of human kind. 

" Without a vain, without a erudging hearty 
To him who gives us all, I yield & portion; 
From him you came, from him accept it here — 
A frank anil sober, more than costly, entertainme^* 
He spoke, and bade the welcome tables spread j 
Then talked of virtue till the time of rest. 
When the grave household round his hall repair. 
Warned by the bell, and close the hour with mpjpliocstioffL 

At lengtn the world, renewed by calm deep. 
Was strong for toil ; the dappled mom arose 
Before the pilgrims pturt, the younger crept 
Near the closed cradle, where an infant mmbered. 
And writhed his neck ; the landlord's little pride — 
O strange return ! — grew black, and gasped, and expired. 
Horror of horrors ! what ! his only son 1 
How looked our hermit when the deed was pompletedl 
Not hell, though hell's black jaws in sunder part. 
And breathe blue fire, could more assault his breast. 

Confused, and struck with silence at the deed, 
He flies ; but, trembling, fails to fly with haste. 

If all our hopes and all our apprehensions. 

Were prisoned in life's narrow limit ; 
If, travellers through this vale of tears. 

We saw no better world beyond ; 
Oh, what could check the rising sigh ? 
What earthly thing could pleasure bestow ? 
Oh, who could venture then to eocpire f 

Oh, who conld then endure talive ? 

A fete eocam/ples are presented helowy in which the words in 
Italic are improperly used for others which in sowie respects 
they resemble. 

Example 1st. 

"The lamb is to7n« in its disposition." 

Here the word tame is incorrectly used for gentle; lame- 
ness is produced bj discipline; gentleness belongs to the 
natural disposition. 
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Example 2d, 

"Newton discovered the telescope, and Harvey invetited 
the circulation of the blood." 

In this example the words discovered and invented should 
change places. We discover what was hidden; we invent 
what is new. 

Example 3d* 

" Caius Marcus displayed courage when he stood unmoved 
with his hand in the fire ; Leonidas displayed his fortihule 
at Thermopylaj when with three hundred Spartans he op- 
posed the entire army of Xerxes." 

Here also courage and fortitude should change places. 
Courage enables us to meet danger ; fortitude gives us 
strength to endure pain 

From such examples the student will learn the importance 
of proper attention to the exact meaning of words. A loose 
style of writing is the result of the careless use of words, 
improperly considered as synonymous. 

Exercises. 

I heard a large noise, which, though made at a 5^ distance, must have 
heen made by a very great animal 

The work is capable of great improvement, although it was written by 
a very suscqptiiile man. 

Much men were present, and their united voices caused many confusion. 

Franklin yhi wed the fact that lightning is caused by electricity. Sir 
Isaac Newton discovered the telescope. Solon irwented a new set of laws 
for the city of Athens. 

A wicked maai fabricates sorrow for his sins, and often./ewjnis an excuse 
for his crimes. 

The book has many inces^ but the defect is not in the author, who has 
sufficiently shown his abhorrence offautts. 

I know the man and am acquainted with his faults. We are agreeably 
amazed to see our friends returning so soon. We are surprised mat they 
accomplished their business so early, as well as astonished at the unexpect- 
ed events which nearly threatened their ruin. 

We often know the spot where a thing is, but it is not easy to find out 
the exact ^ace where it happened. 

When dissensions arise among neighbors, their passions often interfere 
to hinder accommodations ; when members of a family consult interest 
or humor, rather than affection, there will necessarily be variances ; and 
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when manj member of a commnnity have an eqaal liberty to express 
their opinions, there will necessarily be dieagreements, 

A misplaced economy in people of property is hw^ but swearing and 
drunkenness are meaner vices. 

We perform many duties only a£ the occasion offers, or as the opportu- 
nity requires. 

It is the duty <^ a person to govern those who are under him in all mat- 
tears wherein they are incompetent to ride- themselves. 

Fashion and ca|Hice reffulaU the majority as the time of one dock rules 
that of many others. 

Exuberance of imagination and Ivxurianoe of intellect are the greatest 
gifts of which a poet can boast. 

We may be eminent and iUustrious for things good, bad, or indifferent ; 
we may he distinguished for our singularities ; we may be oon^oicuous for 
that which is the subject of vulgar discourse ; but we can be distinguished 
only for that which is really good and praiseworthy. 

Lovers of fame are sometimes able to render themsdlyes emment for 
their vices or absurdities, but nothing is more gratifying to a man than to 
render himself illustnous for his professional skilL It is the lot of few to 
be noted, and these few are seldom to be envied 

Water and snow amass by the continual accession of fresh quantities, 
the ice aecumtdates in the river until it is frozen over. 

The industrious man amasses guineas and accumxdates wealth. 

France has long been celebrated for its health; and many individuals 
resort thither for the benefit of their salubrity. 

The places destined for the education of youth should be salutary; the 
diet of the young healthy rather than delicate, and in all their disorders, 
care should be taken to administer the most wholesome remedies. 

A nation may be extravagant of its resources, and a government may be 
profuse of tlie public money ; but no individual sliould be lavish oi what is 
not his own, nor prodigal of what he gives another. 

There are but few remarkable things: but many things are extraordinary. 

A man may have a distaste for his ordinary occupations without any 
apparent cause ; and after long illness he will frequently take a disiike to 
the food or the amusement which before atForded him pleasure. 

It is good to suppress unfounded disgusts ; it is difficult to overcome a 
strong dislike ; and it is advisable to divert our attention from objects 
calculated to create distasteJ^ 



* Words are sometimes similar in sound, althou^ different in spelling 
and signification. Such are the words sight, dte^ and site; raise and razei 
aisle and isle ; scent ^ eenty and sent, Sec. Although these are not, technically 
speaking, to be considered as synonymous, they may be here mentioned in 
order to caution the student with regard to the use of them. The verbs lis 
and lay^ also, although entirely different in meaning, have some parts in 
common, wMch are frequency misused. The teacher who wishes for exer 
cises of this kind, to be corrected by the pTq)il, will find a larae collection 
of them in a little work recently published by a distinguished teacher of 
this city, entitled " The Companion to Spelling Books, in which the Or- 
tiiography and Meaning of many thousand Words, most liable to be mis- 
spelled and misused, are impressed Upon the Memory by a regular Series 
of Written Exercises.'* The work is by that eminent teacher, Mr. William 
B. Fowle. See also the exercises on words, page 17. 
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xvn. 

METHODS OF INVERSION AND TRANSPOSITION. 

The same idea may be expressed in a great variety of 
ways by the methods of inversion and transposition suggested 
in the following examples. 

Example Ist. 

'Bj changing active verbs into passive, and the contrary ; 
thus, By ^Ae active verb, A multitude of delighted guests 
toon^j/sc? the places of those who refused to come. By the 
passive verb. The places of those who refused to come loere 
soonJUled by a multitude of delighted guests. 

Example 2d, 

By using the ease absolute, instead of the nominative case 
and its verb, and the contrary; as, The class having re- 
cited their lessons, the teacher dismissed them. The class 
recited their lessons and the teacher dismissed them. Of these 
two sentences the former is preferable, because it preserves 
the unity of the sentence, which requires that the subject or 
nominative should be changed as little as possible during the 
course of tiie sentence. Another recommendation of the for- 
mer expression is, that it throws out the conjunction, which 
should never be unnecessarily introduced into a sentence. * 

Example Bd, 

J^finitive mood or substantive and participial phrases in- 
stead of nominative or objective nouns, and the reverse ; as. 
His having been unfortunate is no disgrace ; instead of. His 
misfortunes are no disgrace. 

Diligence, industry, and proper improvement of time are 
material duties of the young ; or. To be diligent, industrious, 
and properly to improve time are materis^ duties of the young. 

Example 4^A. 

By the negation or affimuxtion of the contrary ; as, Solon 
the Athenian effected a great change in the government of his 
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countiy. Solon, the Athenian, effected no small change in the 
government of his country. 

The beauty of the earth is as conspicuous as the grandeur 
of the heavens. The beauty of the earth is not less conspicu^ 
OILS than the grandeur of the heavens. 

Example 5th. 

By reversing the correspor^ing parts of the sentence^ with a 
negative adverb ; as, The grandeur of the heavens is not more 
conspicuous than the beauty of the earth. 

The negation of the contrary, * The beauty of the earth is 
not less conspicuous than the grandeur of the heavens. 

By a comparison. There is as much beauty in the earth, 
as there is grandeur in the heavens. 

By an expletive catcse. There is no less beauty in the 
earth than grandeur in the heavens. 

Example ^th. 

By changing the participial phrases into a personal verb 
with a conjunction ; as, Charles, having been deprived of the 
help of tutors, neglected his studies. Charles was deprived 
of the help of tutors, and therefore he neglected his studies. 

Example 7th. 

Change of the nominative and verb into an infinitive 
phrase ; as, He sacrificed his future ease and reputation that 
he might enjoy present pleasure. He sacrificed his future 
ease and reputation to enjoy present pleasure. 

Example ^th. 

The infinitive changed into cm, objective noun; as. Canst 
thou expect to escape the hand of vengeance ? Canst thou 
expect an escape from the hand of vengeance ? 

Or into a finite verb with its nominative ; as, Canst thou 
expect that thou shalt escape the hand of vengeance ? 



* The negative adjective is generally more elegant than the negative 
adverb. Thus, "I was unaUe^'' is to be preferred to the expression, 
^^Iwas Tiot aMe:' *^ Invisible," rather than " w>* vinble; " ^Incorisistent,^* 
rather than " not consistency" &o. 
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Example dth. 

Participial nouns converted into common nouns, and the 
contrary ; as, Providence alone can order the changing of 
times and seasons. Providence alone can order the changes 
of times and seasons. 

JSxample 10th. 

The chcmge of the verb, an adjective, or an adverb, into a 
noun and the contrary ; and the conversion of a noun into a 
pronoun ; as, Idleness, ease, and prosperity tend to generate 
folly and vice. The tendency of idleness, ease, and pros- 
perity is to generate folly and vice. Idleness, ease, and 
prosperity have a tendency toward the generation of folly. 
Folly and vice are too generally the consequences of idle- 
ness, ease, and prosperity. 

Simple language always pleases most. Simplicity of lan- 
guage always pleases most. We please most when we speak 
simply. 

Those persons who, &c. They who,^ &c. 

Mcample llth. 

The conversion of an active or a passive verb into a neuter 
verb with an adjective ; as, Sobriety of mind suits the present 
state of man. Sobriety of mind is suitable to the present state 
of man. * 

Example 12th» 

By the conversion of a declaration into an obligation, toith 
a corresponding change of words. 

Declaration. Man's present state renders sobriety of mind 
highly becoming. 

Obligation. Man in his present state should be charac- 
terized by sobriety of mind. 

Example IZth. 

By a noun in apposition to avoid the use of the conjunction 
and. Hope is the sustainer of the mind, and supports us 
under many a burden. Hope, the sustainer of tiie mind, 
supports us under many a burden. 
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JESxample 14ih, 

By the preposition and its objective case, instead of the pos" 
sessive ; as, The moon's mild radiance and the sun*s resplen- 
dent brightness are objects which, &c« The mild radiance of 
the moon and the resplendent brightness of the sun,* &c 

The repetition of and t avoided hy the use of the preposi- 
tion ; as, God has given us senses to enjoy all these beautiful 
objects, and reason to guide us in the use of them. God has 
given us senses to enjoy all these beautiful objects, with rea- 
son to guide us in the use of them. 

JSy the use of the potential mode instead of the infinitive ; 
God has given us senses that we may enjoy all these beauti- 
ful objects, with reason, &c. \ 

An infinitive phrase instead of a nominative noun ; To do 
justly, to love mercy, and to walk humbly, are duties enjoined 
by Christianity. Justice, meriey, and humility, are duties 
enjoined by Christianity. 

' Hie negative adverb with the conjunction but ; We can ob- 
serve the exquisite skill of the Artificer in all that we see 
around us. We cannot bfuJt observe the exquisite skill of the 
Artificer in all that we see around us. 

It is to be remarked, that although some examples have 
been given, in which the participial noun is used, yet when 
there is a common noun from the same root, of similar mean- 
ing, the participial noun should be avoided. Thus, "The 
habit of deceiving " is not so elegant an expression as " Habits 
of deception.' 



n 



Example 15/A. 

jResolution of the personal pronouny with the conjunction 
and into the relative pronoun ; thus. We can learn a lesson of 
resignation, and it will prepare us for that happy home where 
the weary are at rest We can learn a lesson of resignation, 



* It is deemed very ineleeant to construct a sentence witii^ many posse8^ 
sive nonns, or with many objectives governed by the preposition of. Thns, 
the sentence, The extent o/the prerogative o/the King o/ England, or, The 
King of England's prerogative's extent, would be better expressed thus, 
The extent of tiie King of England's prerogative. 

t The use of the conjunction and may often be avoided by dividing long 
aentencee into sbcnt ones. 

5» 



[ 
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which will prepare us for that happy home where the weary 
are at rest 

Example \^ih. 

By the use of the present or perfect participle instead of 
the verb ; as, He was called to the exercise of the supreme 
power at a very early age, and evinced a great knowledge of 
government and laws, and was regarded by mankind with a 
respect which is seldom bestowed on one so young. 

In this sentence the use of the participles removes one of 
the conjunctions, which young writers are very apt to repeat 
unnecessarily ; thus, Called to the exercise of the supreme 
power at a very early age, and evincing a great knowledge 
of government and laws, he was regarded by mankind with a 
respect which is seldom bestowed on one so young. 

By the use of the participles instead of the relative clause, 
as, " The smiles that encourage severity of judgement hide 
malice and insincerity." Smiles encouraging severity of 
judgement hide malice and insincerity. 

For the sake of emphasis^ or to graiify a taste for singu- 
larity, some writers have adopted the poetical style in prose, 
placing the verb before its nominative ; thus, When we go, for 
go we must, &c. Proceed we now to the second subject of our 
consideration. Recognize we here the hand of an Almighty 
power. 

In some instances, perhaps not strictly proper, we find the 
definite article placed before the relative pronoun ; as, These 
things, the which you have seen and understood, &c. 

It is to be observed, that in aU the changes suggested in the 
foregoing models, there must be some slight change in the 
idea, but still the identity of the thought is sufficiently pre- 
served in all the changes suggested. * 

* Under the head of variety of expression, may be noticed some few 
peculiarities and improprieties, which are sometimes heardf especiallj in 
colloquial intercourse, and which, in some instances, are not notioed by any 
grammaticid authority. And first, the improper use of if for whether, as 
follows : " She asked me if I would go with her." It should be, '* She 
asked me whether I would ko,*' &c. Again, the improper use of me for i»y- 
s^f and of you for yourself As, I am going to wash me. Do you intend 
to wash you ? It should be myself and yoursdf Again, The use of cts tar 
t?uU; as, I do not know €m I shall go. I do not know as I could tell when. 
Jt should bo that. I do not know that I shall go. I do not know that I 
eonld tell when. Again, The use of any and got with a negative j aA| I have 
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Examples of some of the preceding methods of inyeraion 
and transposition. 

Example 1st, 

The mind is sustained by hope. 
Hope sustains the mind. 
Hope is the sustainer of the mind. 
The sustainer of the mind is hope. 

Example 2d, 

Idleness, ease, and prosperity, tend to generate folly and 
vice. 

The tendency of idleness, ease, and prosperity is to gener- 
ate folly and vice. 

Idleness, ease, and prosperity have a tendency, Ac. 



not gat any book. It would be better to say, I have no book. Snch words 
ss fetch for bringy sweat for perspiration^ and many others of a similar char- 
acter, are considered^ to say the least, inelegant, and are to be avoided. 
The word so is sometimes heard in nse for therefore ; as, Charles did not 
wish to go, so I did not urge him. It should be, Charles did not wish to 
go, therefore I did not urge him. Other is sometimes improperly 
followed by Invt instead of than ; as, I saw no other bta him. It should be, 
I saw no other thaii him. We sometimes hear the demonstrative pronoun 
improperly used for the personal pronoun ; as, Those who hear must obey. 
It should be, Th4fy who near must obey. We sometimes hear such expres- 
sions as this : I know of hardly [or scarcelv] a passage, &c. It woula be 
better to say, I know of no passage, &c. 'the past tenses of the word lay 
(to place) are very frequently and improperly used for the corresponding 
tenses of lie (to lie down). Thus, The water laid in the pool. It ^ould be, 
lay in the pool. You have laid abed too long. It should be, You have UUny 
&c. Again, We frequently find a want of correspondence in the different 
parts of a sentence, as follows : He did not mention Leonora, nor that her 
father was dead. It is better to say, He did not mention Leonora, nor Uie 
death of her father. These expj^ssions fall under grammatical nile. 

In sentences where the negative adverb occurs, it should be followed by 
the negative conjunction. Thus, " Thou canst not tell wheuv^e it cometn 
and whither it goeth," sh<juld be. Thou canst not tell whence it cometh nor 
whither it goeth. 

In the use of prepositions we find many manifest improprieties. As no 
certain rale can be laid down with regard to them, a few examples are pre- 
sented, to show what prepositions may be properly used with certain words. 
It may, however, be remarked that tlie same preposition that follows a verb 
or adverb, should generally follow the noun, &c., which is derived from 
it, as, confide in, confidence in; disposed to tyrannize, a disposition to 
tyranny, &c. 

Accuse o/" falsehood- Differ /rom. Needo/I 

Accused'^ his friend. Difiiculty in. Observance©/ 

Acquit of. Diminution of Prejudice agaiiut. 
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Folly and vice are too frequently the consequences of idlo- 
ness, ease, and prosperity. * 

Exercises on the principles of the preceding methods of Inver-^ 

sion and Transposition, 

Providence alone can order the changing of the seasons. 

Can you expect to be exempted from these troubles which all must 
Buffer 1 

Earth shall claim thj growth, to be resolved to earth again. 

That I may convince you of my sincerity, I will repeat the assertion. 

Sobriety of mind is not unsuitable to the present state of man. 

He had no little difficulty in accomplishing the undertaking. 

A large part of the company were pleased with his remarks. 

Hope sustains the mind. 

Indeed, if we could arrest time, and strike off the wheels <rf his chariot, 
and, like Joshua, bid the sun stand still, and make opportunity tarry as 
long as we had occasion for it, this were something to excuse our delay, 
or at least to mitigate and abate the folly and unreasonableness of it 

* The word it commonly called the neuter pronoun, is sometimes very 
serviceable in enabling us to alter the arrangement. Thus, It is hope that 
sustains the mind. It is by hope that the mind is snstiiined, &c. See 
Wfuttdy's Bhetoricy Part 3d, Chap, 2^, Part litk. 



Adapted to. 
Agreeable to. 
Averse to. 
Bestow upon. 
Boast or brag of. 
Call on. 
Change /or. 
Confide in. 
Conformable to. 
Compliance taitk. 
Consonant to. 
Conversant with* a 
person, in a thing. 
Dependent tmon. 
Derogation jronai. 
Die of or hy. 



Disappointed tra ox of.\ 
Disapprove of. 
Discouragement to. 
Dissent /ro»». 
Eager in. 
Engaged tra. 
Exception from. 
Expert at or t7&. 
Fall wnder. 
Free from. 
Glad of or at.X 
Independent of or on. 
Insist upon. 
Made of. 
Marry to. 
Martyr /dr. 



Profit by. 

Provide vnth^for^ or 

against. 
Reconcile to. 
Replete with. 
Resemblance to. 
Resolve on. 
Reduce nruier or to. \ 
Regard to ox for. 
Swerve from. 
Taste 0/ or for. H 
Think of or on. 
True to. 
Wait on. 
Worthy of ** 



* Addison has, '• conTcreant <imumg the writings," <fcc., and» ** conversant iiboui 
worldly affairs. ' * Generally speaking, ' ' conversant w¥,h, ' ' is preferable. 

t We are disappointed o/a thing when we do not get it ; and disappointed in It, 
when we have it, and find that it does not answer our expectations. 

t " Glad <i^," wlren the cause of joy is sdmethlng gained or posseted ; and *• glad 
o^" when something befalls another; as, '^'^ Jonah was glad o/the gourd; " *^ilo 
that is glad at calamities," <S^c. 

S ' ' Reduce under ^ " is to conquer or subdue. ' ' 

jl A taste itf a thing, implies actual enjoyment of it ; but a taste /or it, implies only 
a capacity for enjoyment ; as, ** When we have had a taste <^ the pleasures of virtue, 
we can have no taste /or those of vice." 

** Many of thes(B words sometimes take other prepositions after them, to express 
various meanings; thus, for example, "Fall tn, to complv;" "Fall off^ to for- 
sake ; " " Fall otf^ to happen; " " Fall upon, to attack ; " " Fall <o," to begin e»- 
terlr," &c. 
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The records cf Scriptare exhibit do character more remsu'kable and 
instractive than that of the Patriarch Joseph. He is one who is beheld 
by ns, tried in all the yidssitudes of fortune ; from the condition of a 
si&ve rising to be rnler of the land of I^gypt ; and in every station, faror 
is acqnire^ by him with God and man, by his wisdom and virtne. When 
he was overseer of Potiphar's house he proved his fidelity by strong 
temptations, which were honorably resisted by him. 

When the artifices of a false woman threw him into prison, he was soon 
rendered oonspicuous even in that dark mansion by his integrity and 
pradence. 

Poetiy is sublime when any great and good affection, 4W piety or pat- 
riotism, is awakened in the mind by it. 

But in this dark and bewildered state an opposite direction is taken by 
Ae aspiring tendency of our nature and a very misplaced ambition is fed 
by It 

The mind is sustained by hope. 

Idleness, ease, and prosperity tend to generate folly and vice. 

The beauty displayed in ^e e^th equals the grandeur conspicuous in 
the heavens. 

Solon, the Athenian, effected a great diange in the government of his 
country. 

The Spartans considered war as the great business of life. For tihat 
reason they trained their children to iaborious exercise, and instilled into 
their minds the principles of temperance and frugality. 

He sacrificed his future ease and reputation that he might enjoy present 

pleasure. 

When virtue abandons us, and conscience reproaches us, we become 
terrified with im»^nary evils. 

Expect no more from the world than it is able to afford yotL 

Canst thou expect to escape the hand of vengeance ? 

Proyfdence alone can order the changing of times and seasons. 

She who studies her glass neglects her own heart. 

It is a favorite opinion with some, that certain modes of instruction are 
more profitable than others, or at least that there are some branches of 
atudv which give more full and constant employment to the intellectual 
faculties. 

While many considerations allure the young and enterprising to com- 
mercial pursuits, the amount of capital which is needed, teiids to limit the 
number of those who thus employ themselves. 

The eye could scarcely reach the lofty and noble ceiling, the sides be- 
ing regularly formed with spars, and the whole place presenting the idea 
of a magnificent theatre, that was illuminated with a vast prOTUsion of 
lights. 

An endless variety of characters, dispositions, and passions, diversifies 
the wide circle of human affairs. 

A crowd that obstructed his passage awakened him frotn the tranquillity 
of meditation. He raised his eyes and saw the chief vizierj Who had re- 
turned from the divan and was entering his palace. 

Let us remember that of small incidents the system of human life is 
chiefly composed. 

Her temper and her capacity were the foundation of her singular talents 
for government. She was endowed with a great command over herself, 
&nd she soon obtained an uncontrolled ascendancy over the people. 
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Tew sorerei^^s of England sncceeded to the throne in more difficnlt 
drcmnstances, and by none was the goyernment uniformly conducted 
»o successfully and felicitiously. 

The enemy was subdued and the ganisonwas sileneed, and the yictori- 
ous army returned triumphing. 

To be docile and attentive is required of the young. 

Miss Hannah Moore*^9 writings have produced no small influence on 
the morals c^ the people. 

The elegance of her manners is as conspicuous as the beauty of her 
person. 

He took great pains that he might obtain the reward. 

Gentle manners always please us most. 

Strong expressions suit only strong feelings. 

Providence has furnished us witb ^ents for peiibrming our duties and 
reason to guide in their performance. 

We can see the wisdom of God in all his works. 



xvm. 



rORMATION OF COMPOUOT) SENTENCES FROM SIMPLE 

Ol^S. 

In every composition there should be a dtxe ifttermixtore 
of longhand short sentencesi For this reason the student 
should understand how to form compound sentences from sim- 
ple ones. * In the prosecution of this work, he must recollect 
that in every sentence there must be some connecting principle 
among the parts. Some one object must reign and be predomi- 
nant. There is commonly in every well-formed sentence, some 
person or thing which is the governing word, and this should 
be continued so, if possible, from the beginning to the end of 
the sentencer 

Another principle, which he must also bear in mind, is that 

* Professor Newman says, in his Ehetoric, that " Vivacity of Style is 
sonu>H>me3 attained by the omission of conjunotions and the consequent 
diyision of the discourse into short sentences." The following example 
illustrates his remark : 

" As the storm increased with the night, the sea was lashed into tremen- 
dous confusion, and there was a fearful sullen sound of rushing wayes and 
broken surges, while deep called unto deep." 

** The storm increased with the night. The sea was lashed into tremen- 
dous confusion. There was a fearful sullen sound of rushing wayes and 
broken surges. Deep called unto deep." 
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wHch is expressed in Dr. Blair's second rule for the preserva- 
tion of the unity of a sentence, namely : " Never to crowd into 
one sentence, things which have so Uttle connection, that they 
could bear to be divided into two or more sentences." 

The violation of this rule tends so much to perplex and 
obscure, that it is safer to err by too many short sentences, 
than by one that is overloaded and embarrassed. 

Example. 

The Sultan was dangerously wounded. 

Thy conveyed him to his tent. 

Upon hearing of the defeat of his troops, they put him into 
a litter. 

The litter transported him to a place of safety. 

The place of safety was at the distance of about fifteen 
leagues. 

Compound sentence formed from ths preceding simple ones. 

The Sultan being dangerously wonnded, they carried him to his tent; 
and apon hearing of the defeat of his troops, they pat him into a litter, 
which transported him to a place of safety, at the distance of about fifteen 
leagaes. 

This sentence will be better if it be constructed as follows ; 
so that there shall be but one governing word from the begin- 
ning to the end of the sentence. Thus : 

The Saltan being dangerously wounded, was carried to his tent ; and 
on hearing of the defeat of his troops, was put into a litter, and trans- 
ported to a place of safety, about fifteen leagues distant 

Tlie following rules for the arrangement of words should 
be particularly observed, in the composition of compound 
sentences. 

Rule \8t. The words should be so arranged as to mark as distinctly as 
possible by their location, the relation of the several parts to each other. 

This rule requires that the verb should be placed as near as possible to 
the nominative ; that the object should follow the verb in close succession, 
that adverbs should be placed near the word whose signification they 
affect, that the preposition should be immediately followed by the word 
which it governs, and that pronouns should be placed in such a position 
as to leave no doubt in the mind, with regard to their antecedents. 

Rale 2d, When a drcumstance is thrown into the midst of a sentence. 
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it should not be placed between the capital claases, nor so as to hang 
loosely, but should be distinctly determined to its connexion by the posi- 
tion which it occupies. 

The following sentence, composed of several simple sentences, is badly 
arranged. The parts in Italic show what the ' circumstance ' is which is 
thrown into the midst of the sentence. 

* The minister who grows less by his elevation, like a statue placed on a 
migkty pedestal^ will always have his jealousy strong about him.' 

In this sentence, a beautiful simile, by its improper location, is not only 
deprived of its effect, but is an encumbrance. Let a slight alteration of 
the arrangement be made, and the simile is restored to its beauty, and 
becomes highly ornamental. Thus : 

The minister, who, like a statue placed on a mighty pedestal, grows 
less by his elevation, will always have his jealousy strong about him. 

Bxde Sd. Every sentence should present to the mind a distinct picture, 
or single group of ideas. For this reason, the scene and the circumstances 
expressed within the compass of a sentence must not be unnecessarily 
changed. 

In the formation of compound sentences, therefore, from simple ones, 
whatever cannot be grouped so as to form an harmonious picture, should 
be presented in a separate sentence. The following sentence shows very 
clearly the bad effects of a change from person to person. 

^ The Brittons left to shift for themselvesy and daily harassed by cruel 
inroads from the Picts, were forced to call in the Saxons for their defence, 
who consequently reduced the great part of the island to their power, 
drove the Britons into the most remote and mountainous parts, and the rest 
of the country, in customs, religion and language, became wholly Saxon.' 

This complicated sentence, by means of some slight alterations, and a 
division into several sentences, will appear clear and accurate ; thus. 

The Britons, left to shift for themselves, and daily harassed by the cruel 
inroads of the Picts, were forced to call in the Saxons for their defence. 
But these (the Saxons)^ soon reduced the greatest part eyf the island under 
their own power, and drove the Britons to the most remote and mountain- 
ous parts. The consequence was, that the rest of the country became 
inhabited by a people in language, manners and religion wholly Saxon. 

Ride 4th, The too frequent repetition of the same pronouns referring to 
different antecedents should be avoided. 

The reason for this rule is, that such words being substitutes, can be 
used with advantage only when that to which the pronoun refers is quite 
obvious. The following sentence exemplifies this remark : 

' One may have an air which proceeds from a just sufficiency and knowl- 
edge of the matter before him, which may naturally produce some motions 
of his head and body, which might become the bench better than the bar.* 

In this sentence the pronoun ' which * is used three times ; and each time 
with a different antecedent The first time that it is used its antecedent 
is aiTy the second time it is sufficiency and knowledge^ and the third, motions 
of the head and body. The confusion thus introduced into the sentence 
may be avoided by employiikg this for the second which^ and such as for 
the third : thus, 

" One may have an air which proceeds from a just sufficiency of knowl- 
edge of the matter before him, and this may naturally produce some 
motions of the head, such as might become the bench better than the barJ* 

Rule bth. All redundant words and dauses should be ayoided. 
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The reason for this mle is, that whateyer does not add to the meaning 
of a sentence mast be aseless if not bnrtfol.'N' 

In conclusion, it maj be remarked in the words of Archbishop Whatelj, 
'It is a nsefol admomtion to young writers, that they should always at- 
tempt to recast a sentence that does not please ; altering the arrangement 
and entire structure of it, instead of merely seeking to change one word 
for another. This will give a great advantaee in point of copiousness 
also ; for there may be, suppose a substantive (or noun) which, either be- 
cause it does not fully express our meaning, or for some other reason, we 
wish to remove, but can find no other to supply its place. But the object 
may perhs^s be easily accomplished by means of a verb, adverb, or other 
part of speech, the substitution of which implies an alteration in the con- 
struction. It is an exercise, accordingly, which may be commended as 
highly conducive to the improvement of style, to practise casting a sen- 
tence into a variety of different forms. 



XIX. 



OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. f 

The English Language consists of about thirty-eight thousand words. 
This includes, of course, not only radical words, but all derivatives ; ex- 
cept the preterits and participles of verbs ; to which must be added some 
few terms, which, though set down in the dictionaides, are either obsolete 
or have never ceased to be considered foreign. Of these, about twenty- 
ti^ree thousand, or nearly five-eighths, are of Anglo-Saxon origin. The 
majority of the rest, in what proportion we cannot say, are Latin and 
Greek ; Latin, however, has the larger share. The names of the greater 
part of the objects of sense, in other words, the terms which occur most 
frequentiy in discourse, or which recall the most vivid conceptions, are 
Anglo-Saxon. Thus, for example, the names of the most striking ob- 
jects in visible nature, of the duef ao^encies at work there, and of the 
changes which we pass over it, are Anglo-Saxon. This language has 
given names to the heavenly bodies, the sun, moon, and stars ; to three 
out of the four elements, earth, fire, and water; three out of the four sea- 
eons, spring, smnmer, and winter ; and, indeed, to all the natural divisions 
of time, except one; as, day, night, morning, evening, twilight, noon, 
mid-day, midnight, sunrise, sunset ; some of which are amongst the most 
poetical terms we have. To the same lanmiage we are indebted for the 
names of light, heat, cold, frost, rain, snow, hail, sleet, thunder, lightning, 
as well as almost all those objects which form the component parts of the 
beautiful in external scenery, as sea and land, hill and dale, wood and 
stream, &c. It is from this language we derive the words which are ex- 
pressive of the earliest and dearest connexions, and the strongest and most 
powerful feelings of nature ; and which are, consequently, invested with 

4f See page 71, where the term Redundancy is separately^ considered, 
t The account here given is from the " Emnburgh Review," of October, 
1839. See, also, pages 34 to 40, on the subject of Derivation. 

6 
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our oldest and most complicated assocuitioiis. It is tfais language iviiich 
has given ns names for father, mother, hushand, wife, brother, sister, son, 
daughter, child, home, kindred, friends. It is this which has furnished us 
with the greater part of those meton^piies, and other fignratiTe expres- 
sions, by which we represent to the imagination, and that in a smgle 
word, the reciprocal dnties and enjoyments of hospitality-, friendship, cr 
love. Snch are hearth, roof, fireside. The chief emotions, too, of wmch 
we are snsceptible, are expressed in the same language, as love, hope, 
fear, sorrow, shame; and, what is of more consequence to the orator and 
the poet, as weU as in common life, the outward signs by whidi emotion 
is indicated are almost all Anglo-Saxon; snch are tear, smile, blush, to 
lang^ to weep, to sigh, to groan. Most of those ol^ects, about which the 
practical reason of man is employed in common lim, receive their names 
from the Anglo-Saxon. It is the language, for the most part, of business ; 
of the counting-house, the shop, the- market, the street^ the farm ; and, 
however miserable the man who is fond of philosophy or abstract science 
might be, if he had no other vocabulary but this, we must recollect that 
language was made not for the few, but the many, and that portion of it 
which enables the bulk of a nation to express their wants and transact 
their affairs, must be considered of at least as much importance to gen- 
eral happiness, as that which serves the purpose of philosophical science. 
Nearly all our national proverbs, in which it is truly said, so much of the 
practical wisdom of a nation resides, and which constitute the manual 
and vade mecum of ^ hobnailed '' philosophy, are almost whoUy Anglo- 
Saxon. A very lar^ proportion (and that always the strongest) of the 
language of invective, humor, satire, coUoquisd pleasantry, is Anglo- 
Saxon. Almost all the terms and phrases b^ which we most energeti- 
OEiUy express anger, contempt, and indignation, are of Anglo-Saxon 
origin.* The Latin contributes most largely to the language of polite 
life, as well as to that of polite literature. Again, it is often necessary to 
convey ideas, which, thoug;h not trulv and properly offensive in tiiem- 
selves, would, if clothed in the rougn Saxon, appear so to the sensitive 
modes^ of a highly refined state of society; dressed in Latin, these very 
same ideas shall seem decent enough. There is a large number of words, 
which, from* the frequency with which they are used, and &om their being 
so constantly in the mouths of the vulgar, would not be endured in pol- 
ished society, though more privileged synonymes of Latin origin, or some 
classical circumlocution, expressing exactly the same thing, shall pass 
unquestioned. 

There may be nothing dishonest, nothing really vulgar about the old 
Saxon word, yet it would be thought as uncouth m a drawing-room, as 
Ihe ploughman to whose. rude use it is abandoned.! Thus, the word 



4f One of the most distinguished orators and writers of the present age is 
remarkable for the Saxon force and purity of his language. He seldom 
uses an Anglicized Latin word, when a pure English expression is at hand. 
This will account, in some degree, for the strength of his language and the 
vehemence of his style. The reader scarcely needs to be informed, that 
reference is here made to the late Secretary of State, Hon. Daniel Webster. 

t To what is here said of the Saxon^ may be added a short extract from 
Sir Walter Scott's " Ivanhoe,'' in a dialogue between the jester and the 
swineherd. {yoLLp.25. S. H. Parker's edition.) 
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"tiench'* is lavendercd over into vnpleasatU ^uuia^ or an iU odor; 
" sweat,'' dilated into four times the number of syllables, becomes a very 
inoffensive thing in the shape of " perspiration."* To ** squint " is soften- 
ed into obliquity of vision ; to be " drunk " is vulgar ; but, if a man be 
simply intoxicated or inebriated, it is comparativelv venial. Indeed, we 
may say of the classical names of vices, what Burke more questiouably 
said of vices themselves, " that they lose half their deformity by losing 
all their grossness." In the same manner, we all know that it is very pos- 
sible for a medical man to put to us questions under the seemly disguise 
of scientific phraseology and polite circumlocution, which, if expressed in 
the bare and rude vernacular, would almost be as naxiseous as his draughts 
and pills. Lastly ; there are many thoughts which gain immensely by 
mere noveltv and variety of expression. This the judicious poet, who 
knows that the connexion between thoughts and words is as intimate as 
tluit between body and spirit, well understands. There are thoughts in 
themselves trite and common-place, when expressed in the ha^neyed 
terms of common life, which, if adorned by some graceful or felicitous 
novelty of expression, shaU assume an unwonted air of dignity and ele- 
gance. What was trivial, becomes striking j and what was plebeian, 
noble. 



* See Euphemism. 



XX. 



PEKIPHRASE, PEBIPHRASIS, OR CIRCUMLOCUTION, EU- 

PHEAQSM AND ANTONOMASLA. 

Peripbrase, periphrasis, and circumlocution, are words all 
meaaung the same thing, and are equivalent to what is gener- 



'* How call you these gnmtiDg brutes running about on their fore legs ? " 
demanded Wamba* 




MHff, when she is flayed tmd drawn up by 

" Pork^'* answerea the swineherd. 

•*! am very glad every fool knows that, too," said Wamba; "and porlc^ 
I think, is good Norman French ; and so when the brute lives, and is in the 
charge of a Saxon slave, she goes by her Saxon name ; but becomes a Nor- 
man and is called porlc^ when she is carried to the Castle-hall to feast 
among the nobles. There is old alderman Oa:, continues to hold his Saxon 
epithet, while he is under the charge of serfs and bondmen ; but becomes 
neef^ when he arrives before the worshipful jaws that are destined to con 
same him. Calft too, becomes yWo/, in the like manner; he is Saxon 
when he requires tendance, and takes a Norman name, when he becomes 
matter of enjoyment.*' 
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ally called a ^ roundahout expression ; ' which explanation is 
itself an example of the jSgure, because it denotes in three 
words what periphrase, periphrasis, or circumlocution does in 
one. The definitions of words, as they appear in dictionaries, 
are periphrases. Such circumlocutions are frequently useful, 
especially in poetry ; and are often necessary in translations 
from foreign languages, when we can find no word in our own, 
exactly equivalent to that which we have to translate. 

Periphrase* is frequently useful to avoid a repetition of the same word , 
but periphrases of every kind require careful management ; because, per- 
haps, more than any other figure of speech, they are apt to run into 
Bombastf 

Under the head of periphrases may be included the figures Euphemism 
and Antonomasia. 

Words, or phrases that call up disagreeable ideas are, in po- 
lite language, softened by means of circumlocutions. In these 
changes, as well as in most others, custom is the guide. It is 
reckoned more decorous, for example, to the memory of the 
departed, to say that " he perished on the scaffold," than that 
" he was hanged." Such softened expression is called euphem- 
ism ; a Greek word signifying a kind speech. 

Antonomasia is a term applied to that form of expression in 
which a proper name is put for a common, or a common name 
for a proper ; or, when the title, office, dignity, profession, sci- 
ence, or trade, is used instead of the true name of a person. 
Thus, when we apply to Christ the term, " the Savior of the 
world," or " the Redeemer of mankind ; " or to Washington, 
the term, " the Father of his country ; " or when we say His 
Excellency, instead of the governor. His Honor, instead of • 
the judge ; or, His Majesty, instead of the king, the expres- 
sion is called Antonomasia. So, also, when a glutton is call- 
ed a Heliogabalus (from the Roman emperor distinguished 
for that vice,) or a tyrant is called a Nero, we have other in- 
stances of the same form of expression. 



* Periphrase, as defined by Webster, is " The use of more wcJrds than are 
necessary to express the idea ; as a figure of rhetoric, it is employed to 
avoid a common or trite manner of expression." 

t Bombast is a kind of expression by which a serious attempt is made to 
raise a low or familiar subject above its rank, thereby never failing to make 
it ridiculous. BaUios is the reverse of bombast, and' consists in degrading 
a subject by too low expressions. Both of these modes of writing equally 
excite ^e risible faculties of the reader. 
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Again, when we call Geography, " that science which de- 
scribes the earth and its inhabitants," or Arithmetic is termed 
" the science of numbers," the antonomasia becomes apparent. 
It will thus be seen, that this form of expression is frequently 
nothing more than an instance of periphrasis, or circumlocution. 

This form of expression is very common in parliamentary language 
and in deliberative assemblies, in which, in speaking of individual persons, 
they are not called by their proper names, but by their office, or some 
other designating appellation.')!' Thus, in speaking of Washington, the 
orator designates him, by antonomasia, as " the sage of Mount Vernon," 
or of Shakspeare, as " the bard of Avon,'' from the river on whose bank 
he resided. ^ 

Amplification is the expansion of a subject, by enumerating 
circumstances which are intended by an orator to excite more 
strongly in his audience the feelings of approbation or of 
blame. It is dwelling upon the subject longed than is actu- 
ally necessary for its enunciation ; and is in so far a species 
of circumlocution.t 



* It is contrary to the rules of all parliamentary assemblies, to call any 
member by his proper name. Each individual is called by the name of the 
state, town, city, county, or ward, which he represents. Thu8, we say, " the 
sentleman from Massachusetts," " the member from Virginia," " the mem- 
ber from Ward 10," &c. ; or, from his position, "the gentleman on my 
rirfit," or, " the gentleman who last spoke," &c. 

The antonomasia is a figure freauently used by the most distinguished 
historical writers, and especially by Mr. Gibbon, the historian of the " De- 
cline and Fall of the Roman Empire." 

t The following passage is quoted by Mr. Booth from Scriblerus, " the 
perusal of the wnole of which admirable satire," says Mr. Booth, " is indis- 
pensable to every one who would study the principles of English Compo- 
sition : " — 

" We may define amplification to be making the most of a thought ; it is 
the spinning-wheel of the Bathos, which draws out and Bprea<& it in its 
finest thread. There are amplifiers who can extend half a dozen thin 
thoughts over a whole folio ; but for which, the tale of many a vast ro- 
mance, and the substance of many a fair volume, might be reduced into 
the size of a primer. 

** A passage in the 104th Psalm, * He looks on the earth and it trembles, 
he touches the hills and they smoke,* is thus amplified by the same author: 

* The hills forget they 're fixed, and in their fright 
Cast ofi^ their weight, and ease^themselves for flight ; 
The woods with terror winged outfly the wind, 
And leave the heavy panting hills behind.' " 

You here see the hills, not only trembling, but shaking off the woods from 
their backs, to run the faster ; after this, you are presented with a foot-race 
of mountains and woods, where the woods distance the mountains, that, 
like corpulent, pursy fellows, come puffing and panting a vast way behind 
them. 

6» 
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Grammar. 

Woman. 
Arithmetic 
To disappoint. 
The skies. 
Zoology. 



JSxamphs of Periphrasis. 

The science which teaches the proper use 

of language. 
The gentle sex ; or, the female sex. 
The science of numbers. 
To frustrate one's hopes. 
The upper deep. 
That department of natural science which 

treats of the habits of animals. 



Examples of Euphemism. 



James worked so hard that he 
sweat very profusely. 

The room smells badly. 
Mary is a great slut. 



He is a very dirty fellow. 
You lie. 



James worked so hard that he 
perspired very freely; or 
the perspiration stood on 
him in, drops. 

There is an unpleasant efflu- 
via in the room. 

Mary is inattentive to her per- 
sonal appearance; or, is 
careless in her personal 
habits. 

He is destitute of neatness. 

You labor under a mistake.* 



Examples of Antonomasia. 



The Queen. 
Homer. 

Washington. 

Hesiod. 

Lord Wellington. 



Her Majesty. 

The author of the Iliad and 

Odyssey. 
The Sage of Mount Vernon. 
The earliest of the Poets. 
The Hero of Waterloo. 



* No word of Holy Writ has in it a better turn of worldly wisdom than 
that from the Book of Proverbs : — "A soft answer turneth away wrath, 
but grievous words stir up anger." The "soft anfewer" is, in fact, a eu- 
phemism. No one is offended who is told that " he labors under a mistake," 
while, perhaps, no accusation would give greater offence, than the same 
idea, expressed as above, unsoftened by euphemism. 
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BoBton. The Literary Emporitim. 

New York. The Commercial Emporium. 

Pyiadelphia. The Citj of Brotherly Lore. 

New Orleans. The Crescent City. 

Ondnnati. The Queen of the West 

Baltimore. The Monumental City. 

London. The Mart of the World ; or, 

the British Metropolis. 

The King of France. His most Christian Majesty. 

Napoleon Bonaparte. The Hero of a hundred battles. 

The Eing of Spain. His most Catholic Majesty. 
Washington, (Uie capital of The City of magnificent dis- 

the United States.) tances. 

St Luke. The beloved physician. 

St. John. The disciple that Jesus loved. 

Cowper. The author of " The Task." 

The British Gooit. The Court of St James. 

Tlie fi>llawing sentences present examples of Periphrasis,* 
Euphemism and Antonomasia, and it is required of the student 
to designate each. 

Solomon, (the witeti of mtn^) says, ''Better is a ^naer of heibs, wh«:6 
lore is, than a stalled ox and hatred therewith.** 

David (Tht jSvihor of the Psalms) was one of the sweetest and most 
pious writers of the Old Testament. 

Moses ( The Jewish Lawgiver) was educated by the daughter of Pharaoh. 

Sanl (The first king of brad) was a man of uncommoa stature. 

Methuselah (He who lived to the greatest age reoorded of man) died before 
his father, t 

Adam Smith (The author of ike Weahk of Nati^Hs) says that there is 
in man a natoral propeosity to track, barter and excliaiige <me thing for 
another. 

It is pleasant to relieve (be ffte inslrmnertt qfrdieoing) distress. 

Short and (The transient day of) sinful indul^enoe is followed by long 
and distressing (a dark and tempestuous night m ) sorrow. 

Christ (Se who spake as never man spoke) says, in his sermon on the 
mount, *^ Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God." 

* The judicious use of periphrasis or circumlocution, often involves an ac' 

2uaintance with fic^nrative language, under which head it properly belongs, 
t is taken from tnat connexion m order to be applied in other exercises 
which precede the subject of figures, 
t His father was Enoch, who naver died, but was translated. 
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He thought the man a scoundrel (dishonest) and therefore woold not 
pay him the money (vfould place no confidence in him.) 

He behaved like a boor (in an improper manner) and therefore the gen- 
teel (persons of refinement) would have nothing to do with him. 

I consider him an impudent puppy (rude in his manners) and shall 
therefore separate myself from his company. 

The man was drunk (intoxicated, or had indulged in liquor) when ho 
used these indecent words (that improper language) and although I was 
very mad (vxis cUspleased) with him, I did not scold at (reprove) him. 

Major Andre was hanged (perished on the scaffold) although he ear- 
nestly requested that he might be fired at (shot.) 

That man eats his victuals like a pig (is unrefined in his manners at the 
table) and guzzles down his drink like a fish (arid is too fond of his cup,) 

He has on dirty stockings (His hose are not neat) and muddy shoes (his 
shoes are soiled.) 

A truly genteel man (A mem of refinement) is known as well by his talk 
(conversation) as by his clothes (dress.) He never uses low language and 
vulgar expressions (indulges in hose conversation.) His hands and face and 
his whole body are well washed, he cleans his teeth, combs his hair, (His 
whole person is kept neat and cleanly ,) and brushes his clothes whenever they 
are dirty, (his dress never appears to be soiled,) and he alwavs looks welL, as 
if he were going to a party, (and he always looks prepaxedfor the drawing- 
room.) 

Of the oldest of the English Poets, (Chaucer) as he is the father of 
English poetry, so I hold him in the «ame degree of veneration as the 
Greeks hold Homer (the author of the Iliad and Odyssey) or the Romans, 
hold Virgil (the author of the JSneid.) He is a perpetual fountain of 
good sense \ learned in all sciences ; and therefore he speaks properly on 
all subjects. As he knew what to say, so also he knows where to leave 
off; a continence which is practised by few writers, and scarcely by any 
of the ancients, excepting the authors of the Iliad, the Odyssey and the 
Mneid. 

The author of the Essay on the Understanding (Mr. Locke) has ad- 
vanced the opinion that moral subjects are as susceptible of demonstration 
as mathematical 

The Bard of Avon (Shdkspeare) was one of the most remarkable men 
that the world ever produced, (that ever appeared in the ranks qfkumanity.) 
It may truly be said of him that he touched nothing which he did not 
adorn ; and that he has strewed more pearls in the paths of literature than 
any other poet that the world has seen. His works have had more ad- 
mirers than those of any other author excepting the vmters of the holy 
Scriptures. 

The science which treats of language, (Grammar') and the science which 
describes the earth and its inhabitants, (Geography) are branches frequent- 
ly studied, but too frequently imperfectly understood. 

The author of the "Waverley novels fiStr Walter Scott) must have been 
a man of remarkable industry, as well as of uncommon tident. 
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XXI. 



TAUTOLOGY AND CATACHRESIS. 

Tautology is the repetition of the same meaning in different 
words, or the needless repetition of the same words. 

Thus, in the sentence, ^ The nefarious wickedness of his conduct was 
reprobated and condemned by all," the tautology consists in the use of 
n^ariouB and wickedness together ; which is the same as to say, the wicked 
wi<^edness; and reprobated and condemned, yfhich are words of similar 
meaning. So, also, in the sentence, " The brilliance of the sun dazzles 
our eyes, and overpowers them ¥dth light," the same idea is conveyed by 
the word "dazzles" and the expression, "overpowers them with light j" 
one of them, therefore, should be omitted. 

Whenever anything is represented as being the cause, condition, or 
consequence of itself, it may also be considered as a tautology, ^is in the 
following lines : 

" The dawn is overcast, the morning lowers, 
And heavily in clouds brings on the day." 

Addison. 

Tautologies are allowable only in legal instruments, and other writings 
where precision is of more importance than elegance ; when, therefore, it 
consists in the repetition of a word, it may be corrected by the use of a 
synonyme ; but when it consists in the repetition of an idea, unless such 
repetition is important for clearness or for emphasis, it should be wholly 
suppressed. 

Example, 

They returned hack again to the tame city from whence 
they came forth. 

In this sentence, all the words in Italic are tautologies ; for 
the word return implies to turn back, the city implies the same 
city, and from and forth are both included in the word whence. 
The sentence, read without the words in Italic, is as clear and 
expressive as words can make it. Words which do not add 
to the meaning are useless, especially in prose. 

Exercises, 

He led a blameless and an irreproachable life, and no one could censure 
his conduct 
God is eternal, and his existence is without beginning and without end. 
Opium produces sleep, because it possesses a soporific quality. 
The grass grows because of its vegetative power. 
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He sat on the yeidant green, in the nmbrageons shade of the woody- 
forest 

How many there are by whom these tidings of good news have ne^er 
been heard. 

Virgil in his ^neid tells a story yenr similar to that which Homer tells 
in his Odyssey. But the one relates the adventures of a renowned Tro- 
jan hero, and the other relates the adventures of a renowned Grecian 
hero. 

Our sight is of all faculties the most agreeable when we indulge it in 
seeing agreeable objects ; because it is never wearied with fatigue, and it 
requires no exertion when it exerts itself. 
. He succeeded in gaining the universal love of all men. 

A father, when he sees his child going to the silence and stillness of 
the tomb, may weep and lament when the shadow of death has fully 
overshaded lum ; and as he hears the last final departing knell sounding 
in his ears, may say, I will descend and go down to the grave to my son 
mourning in sorrow. But he turns away in the hurry and haste of busi- 
ness and occupation ; the tear is wiped ; his eyes are dried ; and though 
when he returns and comes back to his domestic hearth and fireside at 
home, the playful and sportive laugh comes up to his remembrance, and 
is recalled to his recollection, the succeding day blunts and removes the 
poignancy of ]]is grief, and it finds no permanent and lasting seat. 

There is a sweetness and sacred holiness in a mother's tears, when they 
are dropt and fall on the face of her dying and expiring babe, which no 
eye can see, and no one can behold with a heart untouched and unaf- 
fected. 

It is clear and obvious that religions worship and adoration should 
be regarded with pleasure by all men. 



CATACHRESIS. 

There is another fault into which careless writera are prone 
to fall, which is the very reverse of tautology ; and to which 
the term Catachresis''^ may not be inappropriately applied ; 
and this is the use of the same word in different senses. 



* The literal meaning of Catachresis is against use, and it is applied by 
rhetoricians to express an ahtise, orfalseuse of a word^ by which it is wrest- 
ed from its original application, and made to express something which is at 
variance with its etymology. It is a sort of blundering denomination, 
chiefly caused by retaining the name of an object, after the qualities from 
whicH it derived that name are changed. The thing that is made, for ex- 
ample, is often designated by that of tne substance irom which it is fabri- 
cated. Thus a vessel in which liquids are boiled is called a copper, because, 
in most cases, it is made of that material, and this figure is a Juetonomy. 
But such vessels are occasionally made of other metals, still retaining the 
name of coppers^ and it is this misnomer which is called a Catachresis. 
From this explanation it will appear that the term as applied above, al- 
though not rigidly restricted to its rhetorical meaning, is not wholly inap- 
propriate. 
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Example, 

Charity expands our hearts in love to God and man ; and 
it is by the virtue of charity that the rich are blessed, and the 
poor are supplied. 

In this sentence the word charity is improperly applied in 
two different senses, namely, for the highest benevolence, and 
for simple alms-giving. 

Exercises. 

Gregory favored the nndertaking for no other reason than this, iJiat the 
manager in countenance favored (t. c. resembled) his friend. 

True wit is nature to advantage dressed ; and yet some works have 
more wit than does them good. 

Honor teaches us to respect ourselves, and to violate no right nor priv- 
ilege of our neighbor. It leads us to support the feeble, to relieve the 
distressed, and to scorn to be governed by degrading and injurious pas- 
sions. And yet we see honor is the motive which urges the destroyer to 
take the life of his friend. 

The minister proposed a plan for the support of the ministers of the 
church. 

The professor was a professor of reli^on. 

I expect that you have no reason to expect the arrival of your friend.* 



xxn. 

PLEONASM, VERBOSITY, AND REDUNDANCY. 

Pleonasm consists in the use of words seemingly superflu- 
ous, in order to express a thought with greater energy : as, 
" I saw it with my own eyes" Here the pleonasm consists in 
the addition of the expression, " with my own eyes.* 

Pleonasms are usually considered as faults, especially in prose. But, 

* It will be seen from what has been said in relation to the word Cctta- 
ehresis that it is the foundation of many witticisms, under the denomination 
of partmomasia^ or ptm, [ See Paranomasia. ] 



i 
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in poetry, they may be sparingly allowed as poetical licenses.* They 
are allowable, also, in animated discourse, to introduce abruptly an em- 
phatic word, or to repeat an idea to impress it more strongly ; as, " He that 
tath ears to hear, let him hear." " I know thee who thou art." 

Pleonasm is nearly allied to tautology, but is occasionally a less glaring 
fault in a sentence ; and, indeed, it may be considered justifiable, and 
even sometimes elegant, when we wish to present thoughts with particu- 
lar perspicuity or force ; but an unemphatic repetition of the same idea is 
one of tne worst of faults in writing. 

Pleonasm implies merely superfluity. Although the words do not, as 
in tautology, repeat the sense, they add nothing to it 

Pleonasm differs, also, from what is called verbosity. Verbosity, it is 
true, implies a superabundance of words ; but, in a pleonasm there arc 
words which add nothing to the sense. In the verbose manner, not only 
single words, but whole clauses, may have a meaning, and yet it would 
be better to omit them, because what they mean is unimportant 

Another difference is, that, in a pleonasm, a complete correction may 
be made, by simply omitting the superfluous words ; but, in a verbose 
sentence, it will be necessary to alter, as well as to omit 

It is a good rule, always to look over what has been written, and to 
strike out every word and clause, whidi it is found will leave the sentence 
neither less clear, nor less forcible, than it was before. 

There are many sentences which would not bear the omission of a single 
word, without affecting the clearness and force of the expression, and which 
would be very much improved, were they recast, and the sense expressed 
by fewer and more forcible words. Thus, for instance, in the following 
sentence, no word can be omitted without affecting the sense. 

" A severe and tyrannical exercise of power must become a matter of 
necessary policy with kings, when their subjects are imbued with such 
principles as justify and authorize rebellion." 

But the same sense may be much better expressed in fewer words, 
thus; 

" Kings will be tyrants from policy, when subjects are rebels from prin- 
ciple." 

Redundancy is another term, also employed to signify 
superfluity in the words and members of a sentence. Pleo- 
nasm and verbosity relate, principally, to the wcmis in a sen- 
tence, but redundancy relates to the members as well as the 
words. As every word ought to present a new idea, so every 
member ought to contain a new thought. The following sen- 
tence exemplifies the fault of redundancy. ** The very first 
discovery of it strikes the mind with inward joy, and spreads 
delight through all its faculties." In this example, little or 
nothing is added by the second member of the sentence, to 
what was expressed in the first. 



* See the axtiole on i\»««iea/ JU«#itM. 
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The following sentences present examples of pleonasm, 
verbosity, and redundancy, which may be ooirected bj the 
learner. 

JSxercises. 

The rain, is it xK>t orer and gone ? I hear no wind, only the voice of 
the streams. 

My banks ther are funushed with bees. 

It is impossible for us to behold the dirine wm-ks with coldness or in- 
difference, or to snrvej so many beauties, without a secret satisfaction 
and complacency. 

Thy rod and thy staff they comfort me. 

This great politician desisted from, and renonnced his designs, when 
he found them impracticable. 

He was of so high and independent a spirit, that he abhorred and de- 
tested being in debt 

Thon^ raised to an exalted station, she was a pattern of piety, Tirtne, 
and religion. 

The human body may be divided into the head, trunk, limbs, and 
vitals. 

BSs end soon approached ; and he died with great courage and fortitude. 

He was a man of so much pride and vanity, that he despbed the senti- 
ments of others. 

Poverty induces and cherishes dependence ^ and dependence strength- 
ens and increases corruption. 

This man, on all occasions, treated his inferiors with great lianghtin^ss 
and disdain. 

There can be no regularity or order in Ihe life and conduct of that man 
who does not give and allot a due share of his time to retirement and 
reflection. 

Such equivocal and ambiguous expressions, mark a formed intention 
to deceive and abuse us. 

His dieerful, happy temper, remote from discontent, keeps np a kind 
of daylight in his mind, excludes every gloomy prospect, and fills it with 
a steady and perpetual serenity. 

Being content with deserving a triumph, he refused the honor of it 

In the Attic commonwealth, it was the privilege of every citisen and 
poet to rail idoud in public. 



xxni. 

TARIETT OF EXPRESSION. 

The various modes of transposition and inversion, by which 
the same idea can be expressed by different inflections of the 
words have already been presented, In this exercise the 

7 
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modes ore suggested by which the idea may be clothed in 
different language, stilly for the most part preserving its 
identity.* 

The young should be diligent and industrious, and make a 
proper use of their tkne. 

Diligence, industry, and proper improvement of time are 
material duties of the young. 

Young men, be industrious; make the best use of your 
time ; an awful responsilulity rests upon you. 

Young perscHis should be made sensible, that it is their 
duty to be diligent and industrious, and to employ their time 
in useful pursuits. 

To be diligent and industrious, and to employ their time in 
profitable occupations, are things which we expect from young 
persons. 

In the morning of life, when the phantoms of hope are flit- 
ting before their sight, and the visions of fancy are decorating 
their prospects, the young should not suffer themselves to be 
deluded by expectations which cannot be realized. The 
golden sands should not be wantonly wasted in their path, 
nor should the precious moments of life be suffered to take 
flight, without bearing on their wings some token of their 
value. 

Duty addresses the young in an imperative tone, requiring 
them to apply themselves with diligence to their proper occu- 
pations, and forbidding them to pay one moment but in pur^ 
chase of its worth. " And what is its worth ? — Ask death- 
beds ; they can tell." 

Young persons cannot be commended when they devote 
those hours to indolence, which should have been given to 
industry ; for time is valuable, and should be properly em- 
ployed. 



^ It is to be observed, that, in the practice of the i^rinciple inTolved in 
this exercise, the teacher should not be too ri^d in noticing the faults of 
pleonasm, verbosity, or redundancy. The object of the exercise is to ^ve 
a command of language, and it will be well, when this object is partially 
effected, to reauire the learner to take his own sentences and prune then^ 
on tflie principles explained in the prece^ng exercises. 
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The young should be diligent and industrious, and properly 
improve their time.* 

It is not only when duty addresses them with her warning 
voice that the young should practise the virtues of diligence 
and industry ; a proper improvement of their time is at aU 
times expected from them. 

JExampJe 2d. 

[The different modes of expressing the same idea give 
rise to the distinctions of style which have been mentioned in 
the Introduction. The subject of style will be more fully 
treated in the subsequent pages. The following sentence will 
exemplify to the student the effect of two of the varieties of 
style.] 

Style of simple NarraJtion* 

Yesterday morning, as I was walking in the fields, I saw 
John stab James through the heart with a dagger. 

Style of passionate exclamation, in which the prominent idea 
is hrought forward, and the circumstances are cast into the 
shade. 

James is murdered ! I saw J<^n stab him to the heart. 

Mjcercises. 

[The student must be careful to make use of his understandiof and dis- 
criminatipn, as well as his dictionary, in the performance of these exer- 
cises.] 

True friendship is like sonnd health, the valae of it is seldom known 
until it is lost. 

As no roads are so rough as those that have just been mended, so no 
sinners are so intolerant as those that have just turned saints. 

When certain persons abuse us, let us ask ourselves what description 
of characters it is that they admire \ we shall often find this a very con- 
solatory question. 



* In the Introduction to this book, notice was taken of the different 
forms, or style, of composition. In this model, an attempt has been made 
to imitate several of the diversities of style there mentioned ; and it will 
be useful to the student, when he shall have become acquainted with the 
diversities of style, in the subsequent pages of this volume, to endeavor to 
designate them respectively by tneir peculiar characteristics. It may here 
be remarked, that the style of common conversation, called the colloqidcd 
style, allows the introduction of terms and expressions, which are not used 
in grave writing. 
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Contemporaries appreciate the man rather than the merit; but pos- 
terity will regard the merit rather than the man. 

All beyond enough is too much ; all beyond nourishment is luxury ; 
all beyond decency is extravagance. 

Form your taste on the classics, and your principles on the book of all 
truth. 

Let the first fruits of your intellect be laid before the altar of Him who 
breathed into your nostrils the breath of life ; and with that breath, your 
immortal spirit 

The love of learning, tboueh truly commendable, must never be grati- 
fied beyond a certain Umit It must not be indulged in to the injury of 
your health, nor to the hindrance of your virtue. 

What will the fame derived from the most profound learning avail you, 
if you have not learned to be pious and humble, and temperate and 
charitable. 

There is nothing more extraordinary in this country, than the tran« 
sition of the seasons. The people of Moscow have no spring. Winter 
vanishesy and summer is. This is not the work of a week, or of a day, 
but of one instant ; and the manner of it exceeds belief. 
On eagles* wings immortal scandals fly, 
While virtuous actions are but bom and die. 



XXIV. 



TRANSLATION, OR CONVERSION OF POETRY INTO 

PROSE. 

Poetry when literally translated makes in general but in- 
sipid prose. Prose is the language of reason, — poetry of 
feeling or passion. Prose is characterized by fulness and 
precision. Poetry deals largely in elliptical expressions, 
exclamations, exaggerations, apostrophes, and other peculiari- 
ties not usually found in prose. For the purpose, also, of 
accommodating them to the measure of a verse, the poets fre- 
quently alter or abbreviate words, and use expressions which 
would not be authorized in prose. Such abbreviations and 
alterations, together with other changes sometimes made, are 
called poetic licences, because they are principally used by 
poetical writers. 

The following are some of the licences used by poetical writers : — 

1. Elision, or the omission of parts of a word. When the elision is 
from the beginning of a word, it is called aphceresist and consists in cut- 
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ting off the initial letter or syllable of a word; as, *sqmre for esataref 
^gaintt for against, ^ffan for began, &c. When tlie elision is from the body 
of the word, it is called syncom ; as, listening for listening, thund'ring for 
ihimdering, lo&d for loved, &e. When the elision is from the end of a word, 
it is called apocope, and consists in the cutting off of a final vowel or syl- 
lable, or of one or more letters ; as, gC me for give me, fro^ for from, o* for 
of, iJC evening for the evening, PkHomet for Philomela. 

2. Stn^bksis, or the contraction of two syllables into one, by rapidly 
pronouncing in one syllable two or more vowels which properly belong to 
separate syllables ; as a« in the word hrad. 

3. Apostkophe, or the contraction of two words into one ; as, 't is for 
ft is, cant for cannot, thou ^rt for thou art. 

4. DiJSKBSis, or the division of one syllable into two ; as, pu-is-aant for 
puitsant. 

5. Pabaqogb Of the addition of an expletive letter; withouten for toith- 
out, crouchen for crouch. 

6. Prosthesis, or the prefixing of an expletive letter or syllable to a 
word ; as, appertinent for pertinent, bdoved for looed. 

7. Enallage, or the use of one part of speech for another; as in the 
following lines, in which an adjective is used for an adverb ; as, 

" Blue through the dusk the smoking currents shine/' 
** The fearful hare limps awkward.^ 

8. Htpebbaton, or tiie inversion or transposition of words, placing 
that first which should be last ; as, 

" And though, sometimes,. each dreary pause between.^^ 
^ Him answered then his loving mate and true.*' 

9. Pleonasm, or the use of a greater number of words than are neces- 
sary to express the meaning ; as, 

^ My banks tAey are furnished with bees." 

10. Tmesis, or the separation of the parts of a compound word ; as, 
On icAt'cA side soever, for, On whichsoever side. 

11. Ellipsis, or the omission of some parts not absolutely essential to 
express the meaning, but necessary to complete the grammatical con- 
struction. 

The poets have likewise other peculiarities which are embraced under 
the general name of poetic diction. In order to accommodate their lan- 
guage to the rules of melody, and that they may be relieved, in some 
measure, from the restraints which verse imposes on them, they are in- 
dulged in the following usages, seldom allowable in prose. 

1. They abbreviate nouns, adjectives, verbs, adverbs, &c.; as, mwn for 
morning, amaze for amazement, fount for fountain, dread for dreadful, lone for 
Umdy, lure for cdlure, Kst for listen, ope for open, oft for often, haply for hap- 
pily. Sue, and use obsolete words "^ and obsolete meanings. 



* Obsolete words are words which, although formerly current, are not 
now in common use. 

7* 
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2. They make use of ellipses more frequentlj than prose writers 
omitting -the article, the relative pronoun, and sometimes even its ante- 
cedent; using the auxiliaries without the principal verb to which they be- 
long ; and on the contrary, they also sometimes make use of repetitions 
which are seldom observed in prose. 

3. They use the infinitive mood for a noun ; use adjectives for adverbs, 
and sometimes even for nouns ; and nouns for adjectives ; ascribe quali- 
ties to things, to which they do not literally belong \ form new compound 
epithets ; connect the worn self with nouns, as well as pronouns ; some- 
times lengthen a word by an additional letter or syllable, and give to the 
imperative mood both the first and third persons. 

4. They arbitrarly employ or omit the prefixes ; use active for neuter 
and neut^ for active verbs ; employ participles and interjections more 
frequently than prose writers ; connect words that are not in all respects 
similar ; and use conjunctions in pairs contrary to grammatical rule. 

5. They alter the regular arrangement of the words of a sentence, 
placing before the verb words which usually come after it, and after the 
verb those that usually come before it, putting adjectives after their nouns, 
the auxiliarv after the principal verb; the preposition after the objective 
case which it ^vems ; the relative before the antecedent ; the infinitive 
mood before the word which governs it ; and they also use one mood of 
the verb for another, employ forms of expression similar to those of other 
languages, and different from those which belong to the English language. 

But one of the most objectionable features of poetic diction is the in- 
terjection of numerous details, between those parts of a sentence which 
are closely combined by the rules of Syntax. Thus, in the following ex- 
tract from one of the most celebrated poets of the language, generally 
characterized by the simplicity of his diction, the objective case is placed 
before the verb which governs it, while a number of circumstances are 
introduced between them. 

But 7R«, not destined such delights to share, 
My prime of life in wandering spent and care, 
Impelled, with steps unceasing, to pursue 
Some fleeting good, that mocks me with the view, 
That, like the circle bounding earth and skies, 
Allures from far, yet, as I follow, flies ; 
Mj fortune leads to traverse realms alone. 
And find no spot of all the world my own. 

Exercises, 

[In the following extraeta^ the student moif paint out the peettUarities of 
POETIC DICTION, which hcuve now been enumerated. The words in BaUc 
will assist him in recognizing them.] 

The cott^e curs at early pilgrim bark. 

The pipe of early shephard. 

Affliction's sej/* deplores thy youthful doom. 

What dreadful pleasure, there to stand sublime, 

lake shipwrecked mariner on desert coast ! 

Ah ! see 1 the unsightly slime and sluggish pool, 

Save all the solitary vale embrowned^ 



831 
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Hereditary bondmen ! Know ye not 

Who would be free themselves must strike the blowt 

Ko^ the kitchen's cheerless grate displayecL 

Efflux divine J nature's resplendent robe. 

And thou, O sun I 
Soul of snrroundii^ worlds ! in whom best seen. 
Shines out thy Mc£er; may I sing of thee I 

Earth's meanest son, all trembling, prostrate falls, 
And on the boundless of thy goodness calls. 

In vxirld-rtjoicing state it moires sablime. 

Oft in the stilly night 

For is there aught in sleep eem charm the wise 1 

And Jkure, O Virtw! Teace is all thy own. 

Be it dapple's bray, 

Or be it not, or be it whose it may. 

Wealth heaped on wealth, ncr truth nor safety buys* 

And sculpture that can keep thee from to die. 

The Muses fair, these peaceful shades among. 
With skilful fingers sweep the trembling strings. 

Behoves no more, 
But sidelong to the gently waving wind. 
To lay the well-tuned instrument reclined. 

Had unambitious mortals minded nought, 
]^t in loose joy their time to wear away, 
Bude nature's state had been* our state to-day. 

In the following exercises the learner is expected to write 
the ideas conveyed in the poetical extracts, in prose, varying 
the words and expressions, as well as the arrangement of 



* This form of expression, where one mood of the "verb is used for another. 
is sometimes imitated by prose writers. Thus, *' Sixty summers had {Hissed 
oyer his head without imparting one ray of warmth to his heart ; without 
exciting one tender feeline for the sex, deprived of whose cheering presence, 
the paradise of the world tuers a wildemeas of weeds." — New Monthly 
Magazine, In this extract, the imperfect of the sttijtmetive is used mthout 
its attendant conjunction icer the pluperfect of the potential. Cowper has 
a similar expression in his fable entitled " The Needless Alarm," where he 
uses the pluperfect of the indicative for the pluperfect of the potoatial ; 
thus, 

** Awhile they mused : surveyihg every face, 
Thou kada€ supposed tiiem of superior race." 
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them, so as to make dear and distinct sentences, * as in the 
following 

Example. 

Keason's whole pleasure, all the joy of sense. 

Lie in three words, — health, peace and competence. 

Same idea expressed in prose. 

Health, peace, and competence comprise all the pleasures 
which this world can afford. 

Example 2d, 

The ploughman homeward plods his weary way: 

Same line transposed in a variety of ways. 

The ploughman plods his weary way homeward. 
Homeward the ploughman plods his weary way. 
His.weary way homeward the ploughman plods. 
Plods the ploughman homeward his weary way. 
His weary way the ploughman plods homeward. 
Homeward plods the ploughman his weary way. 
The ploughman his weary way homeward plods. 
Plods homeward the ploughman his weary way. 
Homeward plods the ploughman his weary way. 
His weary way the ploughman homeward pjods, &c 

The example shows that it is not always necessary to 
change the language, in order to convert poetry into prose. 
Of the ten modes in which the above recited fine has been 
transposed, it will be noticed that several of them are entirely 
prosaic. 

It may here be remarked that in the conversion of poetry into 

* Sir Walter Scott, in a letter to his son, ( See Loekkarfs Life, Vol. F., p. 
54,) has the following langnage: "You should exercise yourself frequently 
in trying to make truislations of the passages which most strike yon, tiying 
to invest the sense of Tacitus in as good English as you can. This will an- 
swer the double purpose of making yourself familiar with the Latin author, 
and giving you tine command of your own language, which no person ttnll 
ever have, who does not study English Composition in early life,** The 
conversion of verse into prose it is conceived will, at least in a good degree,- 
subserve the same useful purpose of giving command of language ; and for 
this reason the exercises in this lesson, or similar ones, cannot be too 
strongly recommended, especially to those whose minds have not been 
disciplmed by an attention to the classicB. 
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prose, the animation of tho style is oflen endangered. Poetry 
admits more ornament than prose, and especiidly a more lib- 
eral use of that figure (Prosopopoeia or Personification) by 
which life and action are attributed to inanimate objects. 
The exercises, therefore, of the pupil, in converting poetry into 
prose, will be deemed useful only as tending to give clear ideas 
and command of language.* 

The learner is presumed now to be prepared to transpose 
simple tales and stories from verse into prose, with some 
additions of his own. Such exercises will be found of much 
use, not only in acquiring command of language, but also as 
an exercise of the imagination. In performing these exer- 
cises, the greatest latitude may be allowed, and the learner 
may be permitted not only to alter the language, but to sub- 
stitute his own ideas, and to vary the circumstances, so as to 
make the exercise as nearly an original one as he can. 

Mscample, 

The following short tale, or stoiy in verse, is presented to be converted 
into a tale in prose. 

GINEVRA. 

If ever yon should come to Modena, 
(Where, among other relics, you may see 
Tassoni's backet, — bat 'tis not the true one,) 
Stop at a palace near the Beggio gate. 
Dwelt in of old by one of the Donati. 
Its noble gardens, terrace above terrace. 
And rich m fountains, statues, cypresses. 
Will long detain you, — but, before you go. 
Enter the house, — forget it not, I pray you, — 
And look awhile upon a picture there. 

'T is of a lady in her earliest youth. 
The last of that illustrious family ; 
Done by Zannpieri, — but by whom I care not 
He who obserres it, ere he passes on. 
Gazes his fill, and comes and comes again, 
That he may call it up when far away. 

She sits, inclining forward as to speak. 
Her lips half open, and her finger up. 
As though she said "Beware 1^ her vest of gold 
*Broidered with flowers, and clasped from head to foot, 
An emerald stone in every golden clasp ; 



* Any volume of poetical extracts will furnish additional exercises for 
the student. It is therefore deemed inexpedient to present in this Yolome 
an additional nomber of them. 
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And on her brow, fairer than alabaster, 
A coronet of peans. 

Bnt tben her face, 
So lorely, yet ao arch, so ftill of mirth, 
The OTernowinffB of an innocent heart, — 
It hannts me still, though many a year hae fled. 
Like some wild poelody I 

Alone it hangs 
Over a monldering heirloom, its companion. 
An oaken chest, half eaten by the worms, 
But richlj carved by Antony of Trent 
With scnpture-stories from the life of Christ r 
A chest tnat came from Venice, and had held 
The ducal robes of some old ancestor ; — 
That by the way, — it may be true or false, -»• 
But don't forget the picture ; and you will not 
When you have heard the tale they old me therew 
She wis an only child, — her name Ginevra, 
The joy, the pride of an indulgent father ; 
And in her firteenth y«ar became a bride. 
Marrying an only son, Francesco Doria, 
Her playmate from her birth, and her first lovev 
Just as she looks there in her bridal dress, 
She was all gentleness, all gaiety. 
Her pranks the ^nrorite theme of every tongue. 
But now the day was come, the day, the hour ; 
Now, frowning, smiling, for the hundredth time. 
The muse, tiiat ancient lady, preached decorum ; 
And. in the lustre of her jroutn, she gave 
Her nand, with her heart in it, to Francesca 
Great was the joy ; but at the nuptial feast, 
When all sate down, the bride herself was wanting:. 
Nor was she to be found I Her father cried, 
** »T is but to make a trial of our love I " 
And filled his glass to aU ;^ bnt bis hand {^look, 
And soon from ^est to guest the panic spread. 
'T was but that mstant she had left Francesco, 
Laughing, and looking back and flying still,, 
Her ivory tooth imprinted on his finger. 
But now, aTas. she was not to be ^und ; 
Nor from tha^hour could any thing be guessed. 
But that she was not ! 

Weary of his life, 
Francesco flew to Venice, aaa embalming. 
Flung it away in battle with the Turk. 
Donati lived, — and long mi^t you have seen 
An old man wandering as in quest of something. 
Something he ooald not fiiid,-^^he knew not wnat* 
When he was gone, the house remeuned awhile 
Silent and tenantless, — then went to strangers. 
Pull fifty years were past, and all forgotten. 
When- on an idle day, a day of search 
'^d the oid lumber in the gallery. 
That mouldeimg chest was noticed ; and *t was said 
By one as young, as thoughtless as Ginevra, 
** Why not remove it from its lurking-plaoe ? ** 
*T was done as soon as said ; but oq the way 
It burst, it feU ; and lo I a skeleton ' 
With here and there a pearl, an emerald-stone, 
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A eolden clasp, claaping a shred of gold. 
All else had perishea,-~save a wedding ringi 
And a small seal, her mother's legaoj, 
£D^;raven with a name, the name of both — 

** Gmevra " 

. There then had she found a grave 1 
Within that chest had she concealed herself, 
Fluttering with joy, the happiest of the happy j 
When a spring'locK, that lay in ambush there, 
Fastened ner down for eyer*! 



Chnvenion of the precedir^ J^ary into Prose* 

THE LEGEND OP MODENA.* 

In an elegant apartment of a palace oyerlooking the Beggio gate in 
Modena, wMch, about fifty years before, belonged to the noble family of 
Donati, but which now was occupied by a very distant branch of that 
iUnstrious race, sat the loveliest of its descendants — the beautiful Bea^ 
trice, the flower of Modena. Upon the marble table and embroidered 
ottomans before her, lay a variety of rich costumes, which her favorite 
attendant^ Laura, was arranging where their rich folds fell most grace- 
fully, and their bright tints mocked the rainbows hues of colored light ; 
for the fair Beatrice was selecting a becoming attire for a masquerade ball, 
which was to be given during the gay season of the approaching Garni* 
val. But a shadow of discontent rested on her brow, as she surveyed 
the splendid dresses — they were too common-place — and she turned 
from them with disdain. Suddenly her eye rested upon an antique pic- 
ture, hanging on the tapestried wall, which represented a young and 
beautiful figure in the attitude of 

'* Inclining fbrward, as to speak, 
Her llpt naif open and her finger up, 
As though she said ' Beware P her vest of gold 
Broidered with flowers and elapsed from head to foot, 
An emerald stone in every golden clasp, 
And on her brow — a coronet of pearls. " 

Poshing aside the costly silks and velvets, she ran to look at the pic- 
ture more closely. The lady's dress was perfect, she thought ; it just 
suited her capricious taste, and one like it she determined to have and 
wear, at the approaching festival. In vain Laura expostulated, and the 
difilculty of obtaining such an antiquated costume was brought to her 
mind, and finally, the legend connected with the portrait was begun. 
But the wilful Beatrice would not listen, although a destiny, sad as that 
of the ill-fated lady of the portrait was predicted, if she persevered in her 
whim. Begardless of remonstrance, Beatrice proceeded to search among 
the finery of her ancestors for something to correspond with the dress 
which she determined to have, spite of dl their old legends, which she 



♦ This " Legend " was written by a young lady of about thirteen years 
of age, and presented as an exercise at the public school in this dty« under 
the charge of the author. 
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did not belieye. Bat she searched in vain, and she was retarninff thivneh 
the galleiy almost in despair, when her attention was attracted by an (Sd 

** Oaken chest half eaten by the womis. 
And richly carved/* 

which she thought might contain something snitable. Impatiently she 
waited, while her attendants lifted the mouldering cover, and then bent 
eagerly forward to look at its contents —she shrieked and fell into the 
arms of Laura, a skeleton met her eye, 

**■ with here and there a peari, an emerald stone, 
A golden clasp, clasping a shred of gold.** 

The legend of the unfortunate lady of the portrait was indeed true —^ 
these were her remains. Beatrice was carried to her room, and a month 
passed before she recovered from a fever occasioned by the fright and 
excitement she experienced *, and never again did she mingle in the dig- 
sipated circle of her native city. These scenes had lost their charms— 
for the skeleton and its history continually presented themselves to her 
mind, reminding her, that " in the midst at life we are in death," and 
warning her to prepare for that change which must occur in the course 
of our existence. After a while, Beatrice lost these gloomy senaations, 
and became cheerful and happy in the performance of duty, and partici- 
pated in those innocent amusements of life, which she enjoyed far better 
than those absorbing pleasures, whidi she used to admire. The old diest 
and portrait were placed carefully together, and Beatrice ever after wore 
the wedding ring and the seal inscribed with the name, " Ginevra," which 
had been found among the other relics of the chest She also wrote, for - 
the perusal of her friends, the following story connected with the picture 
and its mouldering companion. 



OINEVBA. 

" And she indeed was beaatiflil, 
A creature to behold with trembling *mldst oar joy, 
Iiest ought unseen should waft the vision from us, 
Leaving earth too dim without its brightness.*' 

" The deep gold of eventide burned in the Italian sky," and the wind, 
passing through the orange groves and over the terraces which surround- 
ed the palace of the Donati, mingled its soft, sweet sighs with ^e mur- 
muring of the fountains, which sparkled in the moonbeams, occasionally 
sending a shower of spray over the waving foliage that shadowed them. 
At a window, overlooking this moon-lit scene, stood Ginevra, the only 
child of Donati, " the joy, the pride of an indulgent father." Indeed, her 
gentleness and sportivcness made her loved by aU, and 



t( 



Her pranks, the favorite theme of every tongae.** 



She had seen but fifteen summers, and these had glided away like a 
fairy dream, — and then 

" Her fftce so lovely, jet so arch, so fUl of mirth. 
The overflowings of an innocent heart.** 
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And there she stood, looking at those old familiar scenes, till a tear glit- 
tered in her dark eye, and a shade of sadness rested on her fair brow, 
like a cloud shadowing her " snnny skies " \ — for, on the morrow, she 
was to part from her childhood's home, she was " to gire her hand, with 
her heart in it," to Francesco Doria, a brave and handsome son of that 
noble &mil7, whose name oitsn. occurs in the annals of Italy. Long did 
Ginerra linger at the window. " My only one." The voice was her 
father's, who, accompanied by Francesco, came to seek her ; and there 
they remained, loolun^ out on that lovely scene ; and many were the 
joyous anticipations, me bright hopes, the dreams of happiness which 
mingled in their conversation, while Francesco plucked the white flowers 
from a Tine which hung across the casement, and wreathed them in 
Ginevra's long dark curls. But a neighboring convent bell warned them 
to seek repose, and reluctantly they parted to dream of the morrow, 
which they fondly thought would bring with it the realization of their 
bright hopes. 

" The mom is up again, the dewy mom," and sunlight and dewdrops 
were weaving bright rainbow webs over shrub and flower, and the fresh 
morning breeze blew the vines across the marble pillars of the colonnade, 
which echoed with the merry voices, — the gay laugh, and the light step 
of the proud and beautiful assemblage, collected to grace the wedding of 
Donati's lovely daughter. And lovely, indeed, did she appear among 
Italy's fairest children. Her dress of rich green velvet, clasped with 
emeralds, set in gold, the pearls shining among her dark curls, added to 
her loveliness, and made her appear the star of that bright company. 
Proudly and fondly her father and husband watched her graceful form, 
as she glided among the gay threng, receiving their congratulations as 
the bride of Francesco Dona. Nothing seemed wanting to complete 
their happiness. Mirth and festivity, the song and the dance, all lent 
their attractions and added to their felicity. Ah! did not that happy 
father and fond husband know that such happiness is not for earth ? 

** Fear ye the festal boor ; 
Ay, tremble when the cap of Joy overflows I 
Tame down the swelling heart f The bridal rose 
And the rich myrtle's flower 
Have veiled thee, Death I *' 

Graily the hours passed b^ *, Genevra was all gaiety, half wild with ex- 
citement As she passed Francesco, she whispered her intention of hid- 
ing, and challenged him and her gay associates to find her. Soon were 
they all in search of the fair bride, and merrily they proceeded through 
the lofty haUs, ^e dark closets, and secret apartments of that spacious 
pahkoe, which resounded with merry voices and laughter. Long they 
looked, but vainly ; and, as the shades of evening stole over the scene, 
wearied and alarmed, nearly all the now dismayed guests retired to 
their homes, for Genevra was nowhere to be found. Donati and Fran- 
cesco, half frantic, contmued the search, which grew hourly more hope- 
less. Week after week, months passed away, but nothing was heard of 
the lost one. Francesco, weary of that life which was now deprived of 
all that endeared it to earth, joined the army of his countrymen, 

** And fiang it away in battle with the Tark. " 

Bonati still lingered aronnd that home, so connected with the memory 
jf her whom he idolized, who was now lost to him for ever ; 

8 
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* ' And long mlglit you hare seen, 
An old mau wandering, as in quest of something, 
Something he could not find — he knew not what." 

And where was Gineyra ? Half breathless with haste, she ran to an 
old gallery in the upper part of the palace, fancying her pnrsaers had al- 
most overtaken her. As she hastily glanced round the dimly lighted 
gallery, in search of a hiding place, her eye rested on an oaken diest, 
beautifully carved and ornamented by a celebrated sculptor of Venice, 
which once held the robes of a prince of her illustrious race. Quick as 
thought, Ginevra exerted her strength to raise the cover. The chest 
easily held her fragile form. Trembling with joy and excitement, she 
heard the loved and well-known tones of Francesco's voice, who was fore- 
most in pursuing her ; when her hand, which held the cover ajar to admit 
the air, slipped and it fell, " fastening her down for ever." The chest was 
constructed, for greater security, with a spring, which locked as it was 
shut, and could only be opened by one outside touching a particular part 
of the curious workmanship. But, before Francesco r^u^ed the gallery, 
the lovely and unfortunate girl had ceased to breathe in that closely shut 
chest Many times they passed the gallery, but they heeded not the hid- 
ing-place of the lost bride : which, alas ! was destined to be her grave. 
No flowers could shed their perfumes over her grave, watered by the 
tears of those that loved her. Her fate was a mystery, and soon 
her memory passed away, like all die fleeting things of earth. And 
Donati, — what had he to live for ? . In the beautifiu language of Mrs. 
Hemans, he might have said, 

** It is enough ! mine eye no more of joy or splendor sees ! 
I go, since earth its flower hath lost, to join the bright and fair, 
And call the grave a lovely place, for thou, my child, art there." 

Examples for practice may be taken from any source which the teacher 
or the student may select 



XXV. 

ANAGRAMS. 

An anagram is the transposition of the letters of a word, or 
short sentence, so as to form another word, or phrase, with a 
different meaning. Thus, the letters which compose the word 
stone, may be arranged so as to form the words iones^ notes, 
or seton ; and, (taking ^ and v as duplicates of % and u^ the 
letters of the alphabet may be arranged so as to form the 
words Styx, Phlegm, quiz, frowned and hcxh* 

* Pilate's question to Jesus, <* Quid est Veritas ? '' (What is truth ?) haa 
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JSxamples, 



Astronomers, 

Telegraphs, 

Gall£uitries, 

Democratical, 

Encyclopedia, 

liawyers, 

Misanthrope, 

Monarch, 

Old England, 

Presbyterian, 

Punishment, 

Penitentiary, 

Radical Reform, 

Revolution, 

James Stuart, 

Charles James Stuart, 

Eleanor Davies, * 

Dame Eleanor Davies, 



Moon-starers. 
Great Helps. 
All great sins. 
Comical trade. 
A nice cold pie. 
Sly ware. 
Spare him not. 
March on. 
Golden Land. 
Best in prayer. 
Nine Thumps. 
Nay, I repent it. 
Rare mad frolic. 
To love ruin. 
A just master. 
Claims Arthur's Seat. 
Reveal, O Daniel. 
Never so mad a Ladie. 



'For exerdses of practice, tlie student may select his own words or sen- 
tences. As it is a mere literary amusement, the exercise is not considered 
worthy of much attention. 

been happily converted in an anagram to the words, ^* Ett v& qui adest^* 
(It is the mfm who is before you.) 

Jablonski welcomed the visit oi Stanislaus, King <^ Poland, with his no* 
ble relatives of the house of Lescinski, to the annual examinaUon of the 
students under his care, at the gymnasium of Lissa, with a number of ana- 
grams, aU composed of the letters in the words Vamtis Lesdma. The 
recitations closed with an heroic dance, in which each youth carried a 
shield inscribed with a legend of the letters. After a new evolution, the 
boys exhibited the words Ades inechmUs ; next, Omriis es hudda ; next, 
Omne sis hidda ; fifthly, Mome sidus loci; sixthly. Sis colmnna Dei; and 
at the oonclusiwi, Iseemde soUum, 

But a still more remarkable anagram than any that has been presented, 
will be found In the Greek inscripticm on the Mosque of St. Sophia, in Con- 
stantinople : 

which present the same words, whether read from left to right, or from 
right to left. 

Sir Isaac Newton was in the habit oi concealing his matfaematieal dis- 
coveries, by depositing the principles in the form of anagrams ; by which 
he might afterwards claim the merit of the invention without its being 
stolen oy others. 

* This lady fancied herself a prophetess, and supposed the spirit of 
Daniel to be in her, because this anagram could be formed from her name. 
But her anagram was faulty, as it contained an I too much^ and an s too 
little. She was completely put down by the ana^praxn made from the name 
D mm t EUmnor DatHfSf ** Kever so mad a ladle.'* 
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XXVL 

OF GRAMMATICAL FBOPBIETT. 

Although the details of Grammar and grammatical rule 
are not embraced in the plan of this work, it will be proper 
to present some observations, by way of review, with regard 
to those principles which are most frequently disregarded or 
forgotten by careless writers. Some remarks have already 
been made with regard to a few of the improprieties which 
are frequently observed, even in writers of respectability. 
The considerations now to be offered are presented in the 
form of directions. 

DiBECTiON l8t In detenniiiing the nttmber of a verb, regard must 
be had to the idea which is embraced in the subject or nominative. When- 
ever the idea of plurality is conveyed, whether it be expressed by one 
word, or one hundred, and however connected, and in whatever nnmber 
the subject may be, whether singular or plural, all verbs relating to it 
must be made to agree, not with the number of the word or toords, bat 
with Ae number of the idea conveyed by the words. 

Direction 2d. In the use of pronouns, the same remark applies, 
namely, that the numb^ of the pronoun must coincide with the u2en con- 
tained in the word, or words, to which the pronoun relates. If it imply 
unity, the pronoun must be singular ; if it convev plurality, the pronoun 
must be plural. These directions will be better understood by an example. 

Thus, in the sentence, " Each of them, in their turn, receive the benefits 
to which they are entitled," the verbs and pronouns are in the wrong num- 
ber. The word each^ although it includes aU^ implies but one at a time. 
The uiea, therefore, is the idea of tmityj and the verb and pronoun should 
be singular ; thus, *' Each of them in his torn receives the benefit to which 
he is entitled." 

The same remark maybe made with regard to the following sentences: 
^ Every person, whatever be their (his) station, is bound by the duties of 
morality." " The wheel killed another man, who is the sixth that have 
(has) lost their (his) lives (hfe) by these means." " I do not think that any 
one should incur censure for bemg tender of their (his) reputation." 

Direction 3d. In the use of verbs and words which express time, 
care must be taken that the proper tense be employed to express the 
time that is intended. Perhaps there is no rule more frequently violated 
than this, even by good writers ; but young writers are very prone to the 
error. Thus, the author of the Waverley ifovels has the following sen- 
tence:* 

* See Parker*s ISmo edition of the Waverley Novels, Vol. Xm. p. 14. 
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Deseription,' he said, * was (U) to the author of a romance, exaotlr 
what drawing and tinting were (are) to a painter ; words were (are) his 
colors, and, u properly employed, they ctntul (can) not fail to place the 
scene which he unshed (wishes) to conjure up, as efTectually before the 
mind's eye, as the tablet or canvass presents it to the bodily organ. The 
same rules,' he continued, ' applied (apply) to both, and an exuberance of 
dialo|^e in the former case, was (is) a verbose and laborious mode of com- 
position, which went (goes) to cotufound the proper art of the drama, a 
widely different sx>ecie8 of composition, of which oialogue was (is) the very 
essence ; because all^ excepting the language to be made use of, was (is) 
presented to the eye by the dresses, and persons, and actions, of the per- 
formers upon the stage.' " 

Hie aathor was misled througfaoat in the tenses of the verbs in this 
extract, by the tense of the verb said, with whidi he introduces it. 

DiBSCTiON 4th. Whenever several verbs belonging to one common 
subject occur in a sentence, the subject or nominative must be repeated 
whenever there is a change in the mood, tense, or form of the verb. 

DiKECTiOK 5th. In the use of the comparative and superlative de- 
grees of the adjective, it is to be remarked, that when two things or per- 
sons only are compared, the comparative degree, and not the superlative, 
should he used. Thus, in the sentence, " Catharine and Mary are both 
well attired ; but, in their appearance, Catharine is the neatest, Mary the 
most showy," the superlative degree of the adjective is improperlv applied. 
As there are but two persons spoken of, the adjectives should oe in Uie 
comparative degree namely neater and more showy, 

DiBECTiON 6th. Keuter and intransitive verbs should never be used 
in the passive form. Such expressions as toas gone, is grovm, is JaUen, is 
come,* may be relied on, &c., although used by some good writers, are ob- 
jectionable. 

* Although this form of expression is sanctioned by Murray, Lowth, and 
other good authorities, yet reason and analogy will not justify us in assent- 
ing to their decision ; for, besides the awkwturdness of the expression, it is 
objectionable as being an unnecessary anomaly. But the author has been 
influenced in his rejection of such expressions, by the verv sensible and 
conclusive remarks of Mr. Pickboum, m a very learned work, entitled " A 
Dissertation on the English Verb," published in London, 1789. Dr. Priest- 
ley, in his ** Grammar," page 127, says, " It seems not to have been deter- 
mined by the English grammarians, whether the passive participles of 
yerbs neuter require the auxiliary am or have before them. The French, in 
this case, confine themselves strictly to the former." " This remark," says 
Mr. Kckboum, " concerning the manner of using the participles of French 
neuter verbs is certainly not well founded ; for most of them are conjugated 
with avoir, to have." 

Such expressions as the foDowing have recently become ver^r common, 
not only in the periodical publications of the day, but are likewise finding 
favor with popular writers ; as, " The house is being Intilt,** " The street 
is being pavea." " The actions that are now being performed," &c. " The 
patents are being prepared." » The usage of the best writers does not sano 
tion tiiese expressions ; and Mr. Pickboum, in the work just quoted, lays 
down the following principle, which is conclusive upon the subject. 
*' Whenover theparHciple in tn^ is joined by an auxiliary verb to a nomma* 

8* 
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BtftECTtow 7tli. In the use of iiregular yeitw, & proper distiiictioii 
shoald be made in the ase of the imperfect tense and the perfect participle. 

He done (did) it at my reqncst: He rvn (ran) a great risk: He has 
pUitook (mistaken) his true interest: Tlie cloth was toove (woven) of the 
finest wool : He writes as the best authors wonld have wrote (written) had 
tfaey vyrit (written) on the subject : The bell has been rang (rung) : I 
have spci» (spc^cen) to him upon the subject These sentences are in- 
stances where the |»Y>per distinctioa between the preterite and participle 
hBA not been preserved. 

Direction 8th. The negative adverb must be followed by the nega- 
tive conjunction; as, "The work is not capable of pleasing the under- 
standing, nor (not or) the imagination.*' The sentence would be im- 
proved by using the conjunctions in pairs, substituting neither for not. 

In the following sentences, the conjunction but is improperly used. " I 
cannot denv 6u^ mat I was in fault." " It cannot be doubted out that this 
is a state oi positive gratification," &c. 

DiBBCTioir 9th. There must be no ellipsis of any word, when such 
ellipsis would occasion obscurity. Thus, when we speak of " the laws of 
God and man," it is uncertain whether one or two codes of laws are 
meant j but, in the expression, " the laws of God, and the laws of man," 
the obscurity vanishes. A nice distinction in sense is made by the use or 
omission of the articles. ** A white and red house," means but one house ] 
bat, " A white and a red house," means two houses. In the expression, 
" She has a little modesty," the meaning is positive *, but, by omitting the 
article, " She has little modesty," the meaning becomes negative. The 
position of the article, also, frequently makes a great difference in the 
sense, as will be seen in the following examples : " As delicate a little 
tiling i " " As a delicate little thing." 

DiBECTiON 10th. The adverb should always be placed as near as pos> 
sible to tiie word which it is designed to quaUfy. Its proper position is 
generally before adjectives, after verbs, and frequently between the auxil- 
iary and the verb. The following sentence exhibits an instance of the 
improper location of the adverb : " It had cUmost been his daily custom, 
at a certain hour, to visit Admiral Friestman." The adverb almost should 
have been placed before datlff. 

DiRBCTiov 11th. In the use of passive and neater verbs, care must 
be taken that the proper nominative is applied. That which is the object 
of the active verb, must in all cases be the subject or nominative of the 
passive verb. Thus, we say, with the active verb, " They offered him 
mercy " (i. e. to him) ; and, with the passive verb, ^ Mercy was offered to 



tive capable of the action^ it is taken actively ; but, when joined to one 
incapable of the action, it beoomes passive. If we say, *the men are 
bnilaing a house,* the participle italaifur is evidently used in an active 
sense ; because the men are capable or the action. But when we say, 
' The house is building,* or * Patents are preparing,' the participles tndUUng 
and preparing must necessarily be understood in a passive sense : because 
neither the house nor the patents an capable of action.** See tSeJtboum 
M the EngUfh Vtrh^ pp. 7S-80. 
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him ; " not, " He was offered mercy," because " mercy," and not '* he," is 
the thing which was offered. It is better to alter the expression, by sub- 
stituting a synon^e with a proper nominative or subject, than to intro- 
duce such confusion of language, as must necessarily result from a change 
in the positive, fixed, and true significations of woids, or from a useless 
violation of grammatical propriety. 

In accordance with this direction, (see, also, Direction 6th,) 



instead of 

He was prevailed on, 

He was spoken to, 

She was Bstened to, 

They were looked at. 

It is approved of. 

He was spoken of. 

It is contended for, 

It was thought of. 

He was called on by his friend. 

These examples are commented 

upon with much humor. 
He was referred to as an oracle. 



it would be better to eay. 

He was persuaded. 

He was addressed. 

She was heard. 

They were seen, or viewed. 

It is liked, or commended. 

He was named, or mentioned. 

It is maintained, or contested. 

It was remembered, or conceived. 

He was visited by his friend. 

These examples are ridiculed urith 

much humor. 
He was consulted as an oracle. 



DiBEGTiON 12th. All the parts of a sentence should be constructed 
in such a manner that there shall appear to be no want of agreement or 
connexion among them. Thus, the following sentence, " He was more 
beloved, but not so much admired as Cynthio," is inaccurate, because, 
when it is analyzed, it will be, '* He was more beloved as Cynthio," &c. The 
adverb mare requires the conjunction Utan after it; and the sentence 
should be, " He was more beloved than Cynthio, but not so much ad- 
mired." 

Again *, in the sentence, '* K a man haoe a hundred sheep, and one of 
them goes astrav," &C., the subjunctive mood, Aave, is used after the con- 
junction if, in the first part of the sentence, and the indicative, aoes, in the 
second. Both of these verbs should be in the indicative, or both in the 
subjunctive mood. 

iNo definite rule can be given, which wiU enable the learner to make the 
parts of a sentence i^^ree in themselves, and with one another. They 
should be diligently compared, and a similarity of construction be carefully 
maintained ; while the learner will recollect, that no sentence can be con- 
sidered grammatically correct, which cannot be analyzed or parsed by the 
authorized rules of syntax. 

[Examples for practice, under these principles, may be found in Parker 
and Fox's " Grammar,^" Part H., or in Murray's "Exercises." It has not 
been deemed expedient to insert them here.] 
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xxvn. 

ON THE SELECTION OF WORDS AND EXPRESSIONS. 

Besides grammatical correctness, the student who aims at 
being a good speaker and a good writer must pay attention 
to the style, or manner of expressing his ideas. Bules relat- 
ing to this subject pertain to the science of rhetoric. 

Perspicuity, (by which is meant clearness to the mind, 
easiness to be understood, freedom from obscurity or ambigu- 
ity) should be the fundamental quality of style ; and the study 
of perspicuity and accuracy of expression requires attention, 
first, to words and phrases, and secondly, to the construction 
of sentences. 

Of Words and Phrases. 

The words and phrases employed in the expression of our 
ideas should have the three properties (Medi purity, propriety, 
and precision. 

Purity consists in the use of such words, and such construc- 
tions, as belong to the idiom of the language which we speak ; 
in opposition to words and phrases that are taken from oth- 
er languages, or that are ungrammatical, obsolete, newly coin- 
ed, or used without proper authority. 

Purity may be violated in three different ways. First, the words may 
not be English. This fault is called a barbarism. 

Secondly, the construction of the word may not be in the English 
idiom. This fault is called a solecism. 

Thirdly, the words and phrases may not be employed to express the 
precise meaning which custom has afiBxed to them. Tnis fault is termed 
an impropriety. 

Propriety of language consists in the selection of such 
words as the best usage has appropriated to those ideas which 
we intend to express by them ; in opposition to low expres- 
sions, and to words and phrases which would be less significant 
of the ideas that we mean to convey. 

There are seven principal rules for the preservation of propriety. 

1. Avoid low expressions. 

2. Supply words that arc wanting. 

3. Be careful not to use the same word in different senses. 
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4. Avoid tJie injudicious use of technical terms; that is, terms or 
expressions which are used in some art, occupation, or profession. 

5. Avoid equivocal, or ambiguous words. 

6. Avoid unintelligible and inconsistent Avords or phrases. 

7. Avoid all such words and phrases as are not adapted to the ideas 
intended to be communicated. 

Precision sigDifies the retrenching of superfluities and the 
pruning of the expression, so as to exhibit neither more nor 
less than an exact copy of the person's idea who uses it.* 

The words used to express ideas may be faulty in three respects, i^tr<f , 
they may not express the idea which the author intends, but some other 
iriiieh only resembles it ; tecondly, they may express that idea, but not fully 
and completely ; thirdly^ they may express it, together with something more 
than is intended. Precision stands opposed to these three faults, but 
chiefly to the last Propriety implies a freedom from the two former 
faults. The words which are used may be proper ; that is, they may ex- 
press the idea intended, and they mayexpress it fully ; but to be precise, 
signifies that they express that idea and no more. 

The great source of a loose style in opposition to precision, is the inju- 
didoas use of words termed synonymous. They are called synonymous 
because they agree in expressing one principal idea ; but, for the most part, 
if not always, they express it with some diversity in the circumstances.f 

While we are attending to precision, we must be on our guard, lest, 
from the desire of pruning too closely, we retrench all copiousness. To 
unite copiousness and precision, to be full and easy, and at the same time 
correct and exact in the choice of every word, is, no doubt, one of the 
highest and most difficult attainments in writing. 



xxvin. 

OF THE CONSTEUCTION OF SENTENCES. J 

Sentences, in general, should neither be very long, nor 
very short; long ones require close attention to mske us 



♦Precision is promoted by the omission of unnesessary words and phrases ; 
and is opposed to Tautology, or the repetition of the same sense in different 
words ; and to Pleonasm, or the use or superfluous words. 

t See Lesson XIX. The student who wishes for exercises on the sub- 
jects of purity, propriety, and precision, will find them in Parker and Fox's 
Urammar, Part III., pp. 78-86, or in Murray's Exercises, (Alger's Edition.) 

X The substance of the remarks on this subject, is taken from Blair's 
Bhetoric. A great part of the language, also, is copied literally from that 
work. 
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clearly perceive the connexion of the several parts; and 
short ones are apt to break the sense, and weaken the con- 
nexion of thought. Yet occasionally they may both be used 
with force and propriety. 

A train of sentences, constmcted in the same manner, and with the 
same number of members, should never be allowed to succeed one anoth- 
er. A succession of either long or short sentences should also be avoided ; 
for the ear tires of either of them when too long continued. A proper 
mixture of long and short periods, and of periods variously constructed, 
not only gratifies the ear, but imparts animation and force to style. 

The properties most essential to a perfect sentence, are the 
four following : 

1. Clearness. 

2. Unity. 

3. Strength. 

4. Harmony. 



XXIX. 

OF CLEARNESS. 

The first requisite of a perfect sentence is clearness. This 
implies that the sentence should be so constructed as to pre- 
sent the meaning intelligibly to the mind, and without am- 
biguity. 

The faults in writing most destructive to clearness are two, 
namely : a wrong choice of words, or a wrong collocation of 
them. 

" From the nature of our language,^ says Dr. Blair, " a capital rule in 
the arrangement of our sentences is, that words or members most nearly 
related should be placed as near to each other as possible, that their mu- 
tual relation may clearly appear. This rule is frequently neglected, even 
by good writers. Thus, Mr. Addison says, 

" By greatness, I do not only mean the bulk of any single object, but the 
largeness of a whole view." 

Here the place of the adverb only makes it limit the verb mecm. I do 
not only mean. The question may then be asked, ** What does he moro 
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than mean ? " Had it been placed after btdk, still it wonld have been 
wrong, for it might then be asked, " What is meant beside the bulk ? " Is 
it the color, or any other property ? Its proper place is after the word 
object. 

" By greatness, I do not mean the bulk of any single object only." 

For tiien, when it is asked — What does he mean more than the bnlk of 
a single object ? the answer comes out precisely as the author intends, 
" the largeness of a whole view." 

This extract shows the importance of giving the right position to 
adverbs and other qualifying words. Particular attention must be given 
also to the place of the pronouns who, which, what, whose, &c., and of all 
those particles which express the connexion of the parts of speech. The 
following sentence is faidty in this respect. 

" It is folly to pretend to arm ourselves against the accidents of life, by 
heaping up treasures, which nothing can protect us against, but the good 
providence of our Heavenly Father." 

Which^ as it here stands, grammatically refers to the immediately pre- 
ceding noun, which is ireamrea, and this would convert the whole period 
into nonsense. The sentence should have been constructed thus : 

"It is folly to pretend, by heaping up treasures, to arm ourselves agiunst 
the accidents or life, against wmch. nothing can proteot us but the good 
providence of our Heavenly Father." 






UNITY. 

The unity of a sentence implies its oneness. The sentence 
may consist of parts ; but these parts must be so closely 
bound together as to make an impression of one object only 
upon the mind. 

There is generallv in every sentence some person or thing which is the 
governing word, "tins shomd be continued so if possible from the begin- 
ning to the end. 

Another direction or rule to preserve the unity of a sentence may be 
thus stated : Never crowd into one sentence ideas which have so little 
connexion that they might well be divided into two or more sentences. 
It is the safer extreme to err rather by too many short sentences, than by 
one that is overloaded or confused. 

A third rule for preserving the unity of a sentence is, keep clear of pa- 
rentheses In the middle of it 
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In general their effect 13 extremely bad, being a perplexed method of 
disposing of some thought, which a writer has not art enough to introdace 
in its proper place. 

The fourth rule for the unity of a sentence is, bring it to a full and 
perfect close. 

In conformity with the first rule stated above, it may be observed, that 
if there are a number of nominatives, or subjects which cannot be con- 
nected by a conjunction, or thrown into some other case or form, the 
sentence must be divided, and the parts constructed in independent 
sentences. 

To show the manner in which the rules now stated should be applied, 
the following extract is presented from " The Quarterly Review." 

" The youth who had found the cavern, and had kept the secret to him- 
self, loved this damsel ; he told her the danger in time, and persuaded her 
to trust herself to him." In this sentence there is perfect unity. The 
word youth is the governing word, and the pronoun A«, its representative, 
to prevent tautology, is substituted, to avoid the repetition of the conjunc- 
tion and. But the writer continues, " They got into a canoe ; the place of 
her retreat was described to her on the way to it, — these women swim like 
mermuds, — she dived after him, and rose in the cavern; in the widest 
part it is about fifty feet, and its medium height is gpiessed at the same, the 
roof hung with stalactites.'' 

Here, every one afC the rules of unity is violated. The nominative is 
changed six different times. Ideas having no connexion with each other, 
namely : Their getting into a canoe, — the description of the place of her 
retreat, — the swimming of the women, — her diving and rising in the 
cavern, — the dimensions of the cave, and the ornaments of its roof, are 
all crowded into one sentence. The expression, " These women swim, 
like mermaids," is properly a parenthesis, occurring in the middle of the 
sentence ; and the clause, *^ the roof hung with stalactites." does not brings 
the sentence to a full and perfect close. The same ideas intended to be 
convened, may be expressed as follows, without violating either of the laws 
of umty. 

" As they got into a canoe, to proceed to the cavern, the place of her 
retreat was described to her. Like the rest of her countrywomen, she 
could swim like a mermaid, and accordingly diving after him, she rose in 
the cavern ; a spacious apartment of about ^fty feet in each of its dimen- 
sions, with a roof beautifully adorned with stalactites." 

The unity of a sentence may sometimes be preserved by the use of the 
participle instead of the verb. Thus : "■ The stove standJs on a platform 
which is raised six inches and extends the whole length of the room.** 
This sentence is better expressed thus : " The stove stands on a platform, 
six inches in height, and extending the whole length of the room." 



] 
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OF THE STRENGTH OF A SENTENCE. 

The tliird requisite of a perfect sentence is strenffA. 

By this is meant such a disposition of the several words 
and members as will exhibit the sense to the best advantage ; 
as will render the impression which the period is intended to 
make, most full and complete, and give everj word, and mem- 
ber its due weight and force. 

To the production of this effect, perspicuity and unity are absolutely 
necessary ; but more is requisite. For, a sentence may be clear ; it may 
also be compact, or have the requisite unity ; and yet, by some unfavora- 
ble circumstance in the structure, it may ful in that strength or liveliness 
of impression, which a more happy collocation would produce. 

The first rule for promoting the strength of a sentence is, take from it 
an redundant words. 

Thus it is better to say, 

*^ Galled to the exercise of the supreme ccmmand, he exerted his author- 
ity with moderation," &c., than " Being called to the exercise,** &c. 

It is a most useful exercise, on reviewing what we have written, to con- 
tract that circuitous mode of expression, and to cut off those useless ex- 
crescences, which are usually found in a first draught Care must be 
taken, however, not to j>mne too closely. Some l^ves must be left to 
dieltcr and adorn the fruit 

As sentences should be cleared of superfluous words, so also must they 
be of superfluous members. 

Thus, speaking of beauty, one of the most elegant writers in the Eng- 
lish language says, 

" The very first discovery of it strikes the mind with inward joy and 
gpreads delight over the facvlbies.^^ 

In the latter member of this sentence, scarcely anything is added to 
what was expressed in the first. 

The Kctmd rule for promoting the strength of a sentence is, pay partic- 
ular attention to the use of copulatives, r^atives, and particles employed 
for transition and connexion. 

The separation of a preposition from the noun which it govenis, is to 
be avoid^ Thus, 

* Though virtue borrows no assistance fr9f»^ yet it may of tea be aoeoKn 
panied by, the advantages of virtue**' 

It would be better to say, 

9 
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" Though virtue boirows no assistance from the advantages of fortune, it 
may often be accompanied by them." Or, ** Though virtue may often be 
accompanied by the advantages of fortune, it borrows no assistance from 
them.'^ 

The strength of a sentence is much injured by an unnecessary multi- 
plication of relative and demonstrative participles. 

In conversation, and in epistolary writing, the relative pronoun may 
be omitted ; but in compositions of a serious, or dignified kind, it should 
always be inserted. Thus we may say, in familiar language. 



»» 



"He brought the books I requested.* 

Bat in dignified discourse, the pronoun which should be inserted. 

" He brought the books which I requested." 

With regard to the conjunction amd^ it should not be unnecessarily re- 
peated. Whenever, however, we wish objects to appear as distinct from 
each other as possible, the aiid may be repeated ; thus, 

" Such a man may fall a victim to power, but truth, and reason, and 
liberty, would fall with him." 

[N. B. In such cases, the comma must precede each repetition of the 
conjunction andJ\ 

The third role for promoting strength is, dispose of the piincipal'word 
or words in that part of the sentence, where they will make the raosX 
striking impression. 

In general, the important words are placed at the beginning of a sen- 
tence. Sometimes, however, when we propose giving weight to a sen- 
tence, it is useful to suspend the meaning a little, and then bring it oat 
fully at the dose. Thus, 

'' On whatever side we contemplate Homer, what principally strikes at 

is his wonderful invention." 

/• 

The fmurth rule for promoting the strength of a sentence is, make the 
members of them go on rising in importance one above another. This 
kind of arrangement is called a climax, and is ever regarded as a beauty 
in composition. 

A weaker assertion should never follow a stronger one ; and when a 
sentence insists of two members, the longer should in general be the 
concluding one. Thus, the following sentence admits two arrangements, 
of which me latter is the better, for ue reasons stated above. 

'* We flatter ourselves with the belief that we have forsaken our passions, 
when they have forsaken us." 

" When our passions have forsaken us, we flatter ourselves with the be 
lief that we have forsaken them." 

The fifth rule for constructing sentences with strength is, avoid con* 
duding uiem with an adverb, a preposition, or any insignificant word. 

Sometimes, however, when words of this kind are particularly emphat- 
ical, this rule mav be disregarded ; as in the following sentence, and 
oihfiirs like % in which they present an antithesis : 
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^ In their prosperity, 1x17 friends shall never hear o£ me ; in their advert 
sitj, always" 



But when these inferior parts of speech are introduced as circumstan- 
ces, or as qualifications of more important words, they should always be 
disposed of in the least conspicuous parts of the period. Thus, it is much 
better to say, 

" Avarice is a crime 0/ which wise men are often ffuilty," than to say, 
" Avarice is a crime which wise men are often guilty of." -* 

This latter form is a phraseology, which all correct writers shun. 
Lastly, it may be observed, that any phrase which expresses a circum- 
stance only, cannot, without great inelegance, conclude a sentence. 

The stztA and last rule concerning the strength of a sentence is this : 
In the membera of it, where two things are compared or contrasted ; 
where either resemblance or opposition is to be expressed ; some resem- 
blance in the language and construction ought to be observed. 

The following passage beautifully exempBfies this rule : 

*' Homer was the greater genius : Yirgil the better artist ; in the one we 
admire the man, in the other the work. Homer hurries as with a com- 
manding impetuosity ; Yii^il leads us with an attractive majesty. Homer 
scatters with a generous profusion ; Virgil bestows with a careful magnifi- 
cence. Homer, like the Nile, pours out his riches with a sudden overflow ; 
Vireil, like a river in its banks, with a constant stream. When we look up- 
on uieir machines^ Homer seems Uke his own Jupiter in his terrors, shaking 
Olympus, scattenng lightnings, and firing the heavens. Virgil, like the 
same power in his benevolence, counselling with the gods, laying plans for 
empires, and ordering his whole creation." 

Periods thus constructed, when introduced with propriety and not too 
frequently repeated, have a sensible beauty. But if such a construction 
be aimed at in every sentence, it betrays into a disagreeable uniformity, 
and produces a regular jingle in the period, which tires the ears and 
plainly discovers affectation. 



xxxn. 

OP THE HARMONY OF A SENTENCE. 

Sound is a quality much iiiferior to sense ; yet it must not 
be disregarded. Pleasing ideas, and forcible reasoning, lose 
much by being communicated to the mind by harsh and dis- 
agreeable sounds. For this reason, a sentence, besides the 
qualities already enumerated, under the heads of Clearness^ 
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Unity, and Strength, should likewise, if possible, express the 
quality of Harmony, 

The rules of harmony relate to the choice of words ; their arrange- 
ment, the order and disposition of the members, and the cadence or close 
of sentences. 

If we woold speak forcibly and effectually, we mast ayoid the nse of 
snch words, — 1. As are composed of words already compounded, the 
several parts of which are not easily, and therefore not xdosely united ; as, 
unsucchsfidnesSf toronghecuiedtiess^ tenderheartedness, 2. Such as hare the 
syllables which immediately follow the accented syllable crowded with 
consonants that do not easily coalesce ; as, questionless^ chroniclers, convent- 
ielers. 3. Such as have too many syllables following the accented syl- 
lable ; as, primarily, cursorily, summartly, peremptoriness. 4. Such as have 
a short or unaccented syllable repeated, or followed by another short or 
unaccented syllable very much resembling it; as, holUy, siUily, lotoHly, 
farriery. 

But let the words themselves be ever so well chosen, and well sounding, 
yet, if they be ill disposed, the melody of the sentence is utterly lost, or 
greatly impaired. 

Though attention to the words and members, and the close 
of sentences, must not be neglected, yet, in no instance should 
perspicuity, precision, or strength of sentiment, be sacrificed 
to sound. All unmeaning words, introduced merely to round 
the period, or fill up the melody, are great blemishes in writ- 
ing. They are childish and trivial ornaments, by which a 
sentence always loses more in point of weight than it can 
gain by such additions to its sound. 

The members of a sentence should not be too long, nor disproportion- 
ate to each other. When they have a regular and proportions^ division 
they are much easier to the voice, are more clearly understood, and better 
remembered, than when this rule is not regarded ; for whatever tires the 
voice and offends the ear is apt to mar the strength of the expression, 
and to degrade the sense of the author. 

With respect to the cadence or close of a sentence, care should be taken 
diat it be not abrupt nor unpleasant The following examples will be 
sufficient to show the propriety of some attention to this part of the rule. 



are 



Virtue, diligence, and industry, loined with good temper and prudence, 
«.« prosperous m general." It would be better thus; "virtue, diligence, 
and industry, joined with good temper and prudence, have ever been found 
the surest road to prosperity." 

An author, speaking of the Trinity, expresses himself thus : 

" It is a mystery which we firmly believe the truth of, and humbly adore 
the depth of." How much better would it have been with this transposi- 
tion : " It is a mystery, the truth of which we firmly believe, and the depth 
of which we humbly adore." 
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III the hannony of periods two tbings are to be considered. First, 
agreeable sound or modalation in general, without anj particolar expres- 
sion. Next, the sound so ordered, as to become expressiye of the sense. 
The first is the more common ; the second the superior beauty. 

The beauty of musical construction depends upon the choice and ar- 
rangement of words. Those words are most pleasing to the ear, which 
arc composed of smooth and liquid sounds, in which there is a proper 
intermixture of vowels and consonants, without too many harsh conso- 
nants, or too many open Yowels in succession. Long words are generally 
more pleasing to the ear than monosyllables ; and those are the most 
musical, which are not wholly composed of long or short syllables, but 
of an intermixture of them ; sudi as, delight^ camise^ vdcxity^ cuerUy, beauti' 
fvH^ tmpetuosihf. If the words, howeyer, which compose a sentence, bo 
eyer so well cnosen and harmonious ; yet if they be unskilf ally arranged, 
its music is entirely lost 

There are two things on which the music of a sentence 
principallj depends ; these are, the proper distribution of the 
several members of it, and the close or cadence of the whole. 

First, the distribution of the several members should be carefully re- 
garded. Whatever is easy to the organs of speech, is always grateful to 
me ear. While a period advances, the termination of each member forms 
a pause in the pronunciation ; and these pauses should be so distributed, 
as to bear a certain musical proportion to each other. 

The next thing which demands attention, is the close or cadence of the 
period. The only important rule, wluch can here be given, is this, when 
we aim at dignity or elevation, the sound should increase to the last ; the 
longest members of the period, and the fullest and most sonorous words, 
should be reserved for the conclusion. 

It may be remarked, that little words in the conclusion of a sentence 
are as injurious to melody, as they are inconsistent with strength of ex- 
pression. A musicad dose in our language seems in general to req uire 
either the last syllable, or the last but one, to be a long sellable. Words 
which consist chiefly of short syllables ; as, contrary ^ particular^ rftrospect^ 
seldom terminate a sentence harmoniously, tmless a previous run of long 
syllables have rendered them pleasing to the ear. 

Sentences constructed in the same manner, with the pauses at equal 
intervals, shoidd never succeed each other. Short sentences must bo 
blended with long and swelling ones, to render discourse sprightly as well 
as magnificent 

There is, however, a species of harmony of a higher kind 
than mere agreeableness to the ear ; and that occurs when 
the sound is adapted to the sense. Of this there are two de- 
grees. First the current of sound suited to the tenor of a 
discourse. Next, a peculiar resemblance eflfected between 
some object, and the sounds employed in describing it. [/Sfee 
Onamatopceia,'] 

9* 
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The sounds of words may be employed for representing three classes 
of objects ; first, other sounds ; secondly, motions ; and thirdly, the emo- 
tions and passions of the mind. 

In most languages, the names of many particular sounds are so formed 
as to bear some resemblance to the sounds which they signify. Instances 
of this kind will be found under the title of Onomatopceia, on page 104. 
The following extracts from Milton's Paradise Lost present examples of 
similar words, united in sentences so happily arranged, that the sound 
seems almost an echo to the sense. The first represents the opening of 
the gates of Hell: ' 

" On a sudden open fly, 
With impetuous recoil, and jarring sounds 
The infernal doors, and on their hmges grate 
Harsh thunder." 

The second represents the opening of the gates of Heaven : 

" Heaven opens wide 
Her ever-during gates, harmonious sound 
On golden hinges turning." 

The sound of words, in the second place, is frequently employed to 
imitate motion. 

Long syllables naturally excite an idea of slow motion ; and a succes- 
sion of short syllables gives the impression of quick motion. Instances of 
both these wiJOL be found under the title of Onomatopoeia, to which refer- 
ence has jnst been made. 

The third set of objects, which the sound of words is capable of repre- 
senting, consists of emotions and passions of the mind. Thus, when 
pleasure, joy, and agreeable objects, are described, the language should 
run in smooth, liquid and flowing words. The following extract presents a 
good example : 

** But how altered was its sprightlier tone 
When Cheerfulness, a nymph of healthiest hue ; 
Her bow across her shoulder flung ; 
Her buskins gemmed with morning dew, ; 
Blew an inspiring air that dale anathicket rang ! 
The himter's call, to Fawn and Dryad known. 
The oak crowned sisters, and their chaste-eyed Queen, 
Satyrs and sylvan boys were seen 
Peepingfrom forth their alleys green ; 
Brown Exercise rejoiced to hear. 
And Sport leaped up and seized his beechen spear.' 



»» 



Melancholy and gloomy subjects are natmrally connected with slow 
measure and long words. Thus : 

" In those deep solitudes and awful cells 
Where heavenly pensive contemplation dwells," &o. 
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Through ^ades and glooms the mingled meaaure stole. * 

Exercises. 
The student may correct the following sentences : 

Want of Unity, 

The successor of Hennr the Second was his son!Francis the Second, the 
first husband of Mary, anerwards Queen of Scots, who died after a reign 
of one year, and was succeeded by his brother Charles the Ninth, then a 
boy only ten years old, who had for his guardian Catharine de Medicis, 
an ambitious and unprincipled woman. 

Wcuid of Purity, 

The gardens were void of simplicity and elegance, and exhibited much 
that was glaring and bizarre. 

Wamt of Propriety, 

He was very dexterous in smelling out the views and designs of others. 
The pretenders to polish and refine the English language have chiefly 
multiplied abuses and absurdities. 

Want of Precision. 

There can be no regularity or order in the life and conduct of that 
man who does not give and allot a due share of his time to retirement 
and reflection. 

Wont of Clearness, 

There ia a cavern in Idie island of Hoooga which can only be entered 
by diving into the sea. 

Want of Strength, 

The combatants encountered each other with stfch rage, that, being 
eaeer only to assail, and thoughtless of making any defence, thpy both 
fell dead upon the field together. 

Want of Haimomy, 

By the means of society, our wants come to be supplied, and our lives 
arc rendered comfortable, as well as our capacities enlarged, and our vir- 
tuous affections called forth into their proper exercise, t 



* The teacher or student who wishes for exercises under the heads of 
Clearness, Unity, Strength, and Harmony, will find a good collection of 
them in Murray's Exercises, an appendage to his large Grammar ; or an 
abridgement of them in Parker and Fox*s Grammar, JPart 3d in the ap- 
pendix. 

t The student who wishes a larger collection of exercises under the heads 
abovementioned, will find them in Parker and Fox's Grammar, Fazt 3d. 
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SOUND ADAPTED TO THE SENSE. 

^* *T ifl not eaoiigh no harsbness gtres offence. 
Tike sound moet seem an echo of the sense.'* 

OXOaCATOPCEIA. 

OnomatopoBia, or Onomatopj, consists in the formaticm of 
words in sucli a manner that the sound shall imitate the sense. 
Thus the words huzz, crackle, crash, flow, rattle, roar, htssy 
whistle, are evidently £»rmed to imitate the sounds themselves. 
Sometimes the word expressing an object is farmed to imitate 
the sound produced by that ^ject ; as, wavey cuckoo, whip^ 
poorvnU, whisper, hwn. 

It IS esteemed a great beantj tn writing when the words selected for 
the expression of an idea, convey, by their sound, scrae resemtdaoice td 
the subject whidi they express,, as in the following lines: 

The whitewashed wall, the nicely sanded floor, 
The yamished clock that clicked behind the door. * 

Of a simitar diaracter, and nearly of eqnal merit, are those sentences 
or expressions which in any respect imitate or represent tiie sense which 
they are employed to express. Thus Gray, in his Elegy, beautifully ex- 
presses the reluctant feeUng^ X^ which he alludes in the last v^rse of the 
following stanza : 

" For who, to dumb forgetfnlness a prey, 
This pleasing anxious being e^er resigned. 
Left the warm precincts ofthe cheerful day, 
Nor cast one longi^ig^ tingeriv^ look behmd I ** 

And Pope, in his "Essays on Criticism," in a manner, though difierent^ 
yet scarcely less expressive, gives a verbal representation of ms idea, by 
the selection of his terms, in the follc»riog Jkks : 

^ These, equal syllables aleme require, 
Though oft the ear the open vowels tire, 



* These lines will not fail to recall to the memory of th^ classieal stcH 
dent those peculiarly graphic lines of VirgU, in one of whioh he describes 
the galloping of a horse : 

" Quadmpedante putrem scHtitu quatit ungula campum.** 

and in another the appearance of a hideous monster t 

*' Monstrum horrendum in forma ingens cm lumen ademptom.** 
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While ein^letlTes their feeble aid db join. 
And ten low icords oft creep in one auU tine" 

**• A needless Alexandrine ends the song, 
T^uU^ Wee a wounded enaie, drags its slow length along.* 

" Soft is the strain, when Zephyr gently blows. 
And the smooth stream in stnootner numbers jlows, 
But when loud surges lash the sounding shore, 
The hoarse^ rou^h verse should like the torrent roar. 
When Ajax stnves some rock's vast weight to throw, 
The line too labOTs, and the words move slow. 
Not so when swift Camilla scours the plain, 
Flies o'er the unbending com, and skims along the mun.*' 

As an exercise in Onomatopoeia, the student may select such words 
as he can recall in which the sound bears a resemblance to the significar 
tion. 



XXXIV. 

DEFINITION, AND DISTINCTION OR DIFFEEENCE. 

The object of this exercise is to accustom the student to ac- 
quire clear ideas of things, and to perceive distinctions and 
differences wherever thej exist. Clear ideas of a subject 
must be acquired before any thing can be correctly said or 
written upon it. 

A definition, as described by logiciana, consists of two parts, which they 
call the genus and the difference. The genns is the name of the cUuis to 
which the object belongs. The difference is the ]3roperty or properties 
by which the Indiyiduiu thing to be defined is distinguished from other 
individuals of the same class. Thus, if a definition^ is required of the 
word justice, we may commence by saying, "• Justice is that yirtne which 
indnoes us to give eyery one his due.** Here, virtue is the c2ass to which 
the object belongs ; but this part of the definition may be applied to hon- 
estaf^ another quuitf of the same dass, as well as to justice ; for " Honesty 
is also a virtue which induces us to give every (me his due.'' Something 
more, therefore, mnst be added to our definition, by which j'vsftce may be 
distingnished firom honesty^ and this something morr, in wmitever fbim it 
may be presented, wiU be tiie difference which exdndea honesly from, the 
same dmnition. 
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JUSTICE. 

Justice is that virtue which induces us to give to eveiy one 
his due. It requires us not only to render every artide of 
property to its right owner, but also to esteem every one ac- 
cording to his merit, giving credit for talents and virtues 
wherever they may be possessed, and withholding our appro- 
bation from every fault, how great soever the temptation that 
leads to it. 

It will easily be seen from this definition in what the difference lies, 
which excludes honesty from the definition. Honesty, it is trae, requires 
that we should render to every one his due. But honesty does not neces- 
sarily imply the esteeming of every one according to his merit, giving 
credit for talents and virtues, "Mf &c. 

A definition should generally be an analysisis of the thing 
defined, that is, it shoidd comprise an entuneration of its prin- 
cipal qualities or attributes. 

Example 2d. 

A SwaUow. 

1. A swallow is an animal. — This definition is not correct, because it 
will apply also to a horse, or a cow, or a dog, or a cat, as well as to a 
swaUow. 

2. A swallow is a bird. — So also is an eagle, or a goose, and therefore 
this definition is not sufficiently distinct 

3. A swallow is an animal which has two legs. — And so is a man; 
and therefore this definition is not sufficiently exclusive. 

4. A swallow is an animal that has two legs, and wings. — And so is a 
hat ; and therefore this definition is faulty. 

5. A swallow is an animal, that has wings, feathers, and a hard, 
glossy bill, with short legs, a forked tail, and large mouth, and ex- 
ceeding all other birds in the untirine rapidity of its ffight and evolutions. 
Its upper parts are steel blue, and ue lower parts of a light, chestnut 
color. It seeks the society of man, and attaches its nest to uie rafters in 
bams. 

This definition contains the difference, as well as tlie class, and may 
therefore be considered as sufficiently correct for our present purpose, t 

^ See Synonymes, page 40. 

t See Parker and Fox's Grammar, Part m., No. 387. 
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Example Zd, 

EtemdL 

The term aerrud is properly applied to that only which alwa^ has ex- 
isted and always will exist. It implies tnthout beginmng and tm^mU end. 

This definition excludes die application of the term eternal from erery 
thing that ever had abeginnino^, as well as from that which will ever have 
an end. The circumstance oi having no beginning is the specific difference 
between the terms eternal and injinite. Infinite^ endless, miceasing, &c., 
imply only withotd end. 

After explaining the meaning, or giving the defimtion of 
the terms in this exercise,dtlie student should be required to 
give an instance of the proper application of the word. 

JSxerdsesi 

Gire a definition to the following words, and point oat the distinction 
or difference between them and other words, which in some respect 
resemble them. 

Temperance. To Transpose. Amplify. 

Equity. To Disregard. Composition. 

Synthesis. Excellence. History. 

Analogy. Activity. Astrology. 

Comparison. To Disobey. Literature. 

Judgment. Tautology. Science. 

Reasoning. Narration. Art 

Description. Outline. 

The distinction or difference between two subjects may 
likewise be exhibited as in the following 

Mcample. 

Grammar, rhetoric, and logic are kindred branches of 
science, but each has its separate department and specific ob- 
jects. Rhetoric teaches how to express an idea in proper 
words ; grammar directs the arrangement and inflections of 
the words; logic relates to the truth or correctness of the 
idea to be expressed. Grammar addresses itself to the un- 
derstanding ; rhetoric, to the imagination-; logic, to the judg- 
ment. Rhetoric selects the materials; grammar combines 
them into sentences ; logic shows the agreement, or disagree- 
menty of the sentences with one Mother, A se^tence may 
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be grammaticaQy correct^ but rhetoricallj inoorrect, as in the 
following extract : 

<< To take arms against a $ea of troubles^ and, by opposing, 
end them." 

Here every word is grammatically correct ; but to repre- 
sent a man <dad in armor \o fight water y is a mixed metaphor, 
violating one of the fundamental principles of rhetoric. So, 
also, a sentence may be both grammatically and rhetorically 
faultless, while it violates logical principles. Thus, " All men 
are bipeds, and, as birds are also bipeds, birds are to be con- 
sidered as men." 

The studad tnmf show the cKstinction between thefiUowing words : 

Qnack and charlatan. 

Projector, speculator, and econcmiist. ^ 

Bookworms and syllable hunters. 

Cant, prosing, puritanical. 

The word hberal^ as applied to politicians, theologians, and philoso- 
phers ; Ist, when assumed by themselves ] 2dly, when applied to tnem bj 
their adversaries. 

The dif^rent senses in which the word independence is 
used, as applied to nations and individuals, to a man's charac- 
ter, opinions^ and circumstances, is explained in the following 

Mcample, 

When we speak of a nation's independence, we mean, that it 
is not connected with any other nation, so as to be obliged to 
receive laws or magistrates from it, to pay a revenue into its 
treasury, or in any way to submit to its dictates. When we 
see a nation whose laws are framed by its own magistrates, 
whether elective or hereditary, without regard to the pleasure 
of any other nation ; where the taxes are levied for the sup- 
port of its own interest, and for the maintenance of its own 
magistrates ; where it is not necessary that the consent of 
another should be obtained, before it is at liberty to make 
war upoii a foreign state, or to enter into alliance with any 
foreign power that they please, — to that nation custom gives 
the epithet ^ independent/' 

Nor does the submission of a people to the will of a despot 
ccmtradict its daim to be considered an independent nation. 
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The subjects are, indeed, dependent upon tlie caprice of a 
tyrant, and he has absolute power over their lives, property, 
and political interest ; but this internal slavery does not ex- 
clude them from being considered independent as a nation, 
and from taking a part, as such, in the disputes of other gov- 
ernments, provided that their own master is not also subject 
to some foreign power. A subject province becomes inde- 
pendent, when, finding itself strong enough for its purpose, it 
throws cff the yoke of the ruling power, and declares itself 
hee ; and it is realized as such by other nations, if it suc- 
ceeds in establishing its claim, either by arms, or the consent 
of the government to which it was subject. 

A man is said to be independent in his character, when he 
does not permit the opinion of the world to influence his ac- 
tions. He is independent in his opinions, when he maintains 
them in spite of ridicule, or the ideas of the rest of the com- 
munity. If he conducts himself according to these opinions, 
carries into action his ideas of right and wrong, though they 
be contrary to what every one else thinks, he is independent 
in character. A man may he so subservient to another, that 
he will disguise his own opinions, and uphold those of the 
other. For some benefit conferred, or from the expectation 
of some advantage, he will stoop to flatter the notions of his 
patron, pretend to guide all his actions according to those 
ideas, and even regulate his conduct by rules which he knows 
to be wrong ; and merely for the sake of being permitted to 
expect a slight favor. Such a man has no daim to indepen- 
dence of ch2u*acter or opinions. 

When a person does not rely on the profits of his business 
for subsistence, but has laid up or received as an inheritance 
a sum of money, the income of which is sufficient for his 
maintenance, he is considered independent in his circum- 
stances. 

Independence is, in most cases, an excellent quality and 
state ; but when a man's independence of character leads him 
to abuse, and refuse to conform to, the customs of his country, 
because he perceives in them something absurd, it makes him 
appear ridiculous. 

10 
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XXXV. 

ANALOGY. 

Analogy, as defined hj Johnson, is a resemblance between 
two things with regard to some circumstances or effects. 

Webster defines it thus : An agreement or likeness between 
things in some circumstances or effects, when the things are 
otherwise entirely different Thus, learning is said to enlighten 
the mind, that is, it is to the mind what light is to the eye, 
enabling it to discover what was hidden before.* 

JExampIe. 

Youth and morning resemble each other in many particu- 
lars. Youth is the first part of life. Morning is the first 
part of the day. Youth is the time when preparation is to be 
made for the business of Hfe. In the morning, arrangements 
are made for the employment of the day. In youth, our 
spirits are light, no cares perplex, no troubles annoy us. In 
the morning the prospect is fair, no clouds arise, no tempest 
threatens, no commotion among the elements impends. In 
youth we form plans which the later periods of life cannot 
execute ; and the morning, likewise, is often productive of 
promises which neither noon nor evening can perform. 

From this example it will be seen that subjects which in 
reality have in themselves no actual resemblance, may be so 
contrasted as to present an appearance of resemblance in their 
effects. Many of the beauties of poetry arise from the poet's 
observing these similitudes, and expressing them in appro- 
priate language. Thus darkness and adversity, comfort and 
light, life and the ocean, evening and old age, misfortune and 
a storm, a clergyman and a shepherd, smiles and sunshine, 
tears and rain, a guilty conscience and a defenceless body, are 
subjects which in themselves have no actual similitude ; yet, 
when contrasted with their effects, points of resemblance will 

^ When the thing to which the analogy is supposed happens to be men- 
tioned, analogry has after it the prepositions to or with: when both the things 
are mentioned after analogy, the preposition between is osed. — Johnson. 
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be readily seen, which show an obvious analogy. ThuSy also, 

in the following extract the poet in addressing the sun shows 

An analogy between the evaporation of water, and the flight 

of a bird. 

** Thon lookest on the waters, and they glow 
And take them wings and mount aloft in air,** &c. 

The skilful allusion to such analogies constitutes the highest 
art of the poet, as it forms also the most pleasing beauty of 
poetry. Indeed, without such allusions, poetry loses all of its 
charms, and verse degenerates into mere ' singsong* 

It will be a useful exercise for the student to prepare lists 
of subjects between which an analogy may be traced. 



XXXVI. 

FIGURATIVE LANGUAGE. 

A Figure, in the science of language, is a departure from 
the conmion forms of words, from the established rules of 
syntax, or from the use of words according to their literal 
signiflcation. 

A departure from the common form of words is called a figure 
of etymology, or an etymological figure. [^See Elision, ^cJ] 

A departure from the established rules of syntax is called a 
syntactical figure. [^See JEnaUage, Byperbaton, Pleonasm, ^rc] 

A departure from the use of words in their literal significa- 
tion is called a figure of rhetoric, or a rhetorical figure. [^See 
Trope, MetaphorJ] 

Figurative language properly includes all of these different 
kinds of figures; but the term is sometimes restricted to 
rhetorical figures.* 

* HoIme8*8 " Rhetoric " enumerates a list of two hundred and fifty figures 
connected with the subjects of Logic, Rhetoric, and Grammar. Tne work 
is remarkable for its quaintness, and possesses some merit €u a voeabidary. 
His cautions with regard to the use of figures are so characteristic, that they 
may afford some amusiement, if not edification to the student. The follow 
ing is his language with regard to Tropes and Figures : 

<* The faults of Tropes are nine : 

1 « s 8 4 5 

'* Of tropes perplext, harsh, frequent, swoU'n, fetched far, 
6 7 8 • 

111 representing, forced, low, lewd, beware." 
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Many words that are used in common discourse have two significations, 
or rather significations of two different kinds ; namely, a literal and a 
fignratiye signification. 

A word is said to be nsed literally or to haye its literal signification 
when it is nsed in a manner, which is authorized by the general consent 
of those who speak and write with coirectness the langnage in which it is 
found. 

A word is used fignratiyely, when though it retains its usual si^ifica- 
tion it is applied in a manner different nom its common iqiplication. 
Thus when we speak of the head of an animal^ we use the word head in its 
literal signification as implying that part of the body which contains the 
eyes, nose, mouth, ears, &c. But when we speak of the head of a class, 
or of a division of an army, or any thing without life, we recaU to mind 
the analogy or resemblance between two objects, separately considering 
the highett or most prominent part of each, and apply the name of that 
part m the one, to the similar part in the other. In this manner the 
word is turned from its literal meaning to a figurative signification, and 
this turning of the word receives therhetorical name of a trope ; a deriva- 
tion from a Greek word, which signifies a turning. So also, " The daum," 
properly means the earliest part of the morning, or of the day ; 'and " twi- 
ligkt " expresses the clo$e or latter part of day. But, by a rhetorical figure, 
tnese wonls are used to express (he earliest and latest parts of other sub- 
jects. Thus, ^ the dawn of oliss," expresses the commencement of hap- 
piness or bliss ; and, " the tunlight of our uH)es" is used to signify the 
dose or termination of sorrow. ^* The morning of our joy," implies the 
eiuiiest period of our enjoyment " The eve of his departare,** implies 
iHe latest point of time, previous to his departure. 

The use of figures, or of figurative language, is, — 

1. They render the language copious. 

2. The ridmess of language is thereby increased. 

3. They increase the power and e^roressiveness of langnage. 

4. They impart animation to style.* 

There is another class of figures styled metaphors^ whicli so 
nearly resemble tropet, that tiie difference cannot always be 
easily described. 

The literal meaning of the word metaphor is a transferring from one 
subject to another. As used in rhetoric, it implies a transfening of the 



" And the faults of figures are six : 

13 8 

" Figures unnatural, senseless, too fine spun, 
4 6 6 

Over adorned, affected, copious, shun." (!!!) 

" Bhetorie made Easy, by John Holmes, London, 17d5.*' 

* The student who would see a beautifdl illustration of this subject, is 
referred to Newman's Bhetorie, ohap. 3d. 
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fli^Ucation of a word, in its literal meaning, from one object, or class of 
objects, to another, founded upon some similaritj, analogy, or resem- 
blance/* 

A metaphor is a simile or comparison expressed in one 
word. Thus: The soldiers were lions in the combat: The 
soldiers fought like lions. [^See ComparisonJ] 

A trope is the mere change, or turning, of a word from its original sig- 
nification. Hence, if the word be chan^d, the figure is destroyed. Thus, 
when we say. The cioudsjbretdl rain, we have a trope in the word foreteU. 
If the sentence be read. The clouds foreshow rain, tne figure disappears. 

The following examples will clearly illustrate the difiference 
between plain and figurative language : 

JSxamples. 

J^igurative, She had been the pupil of the village pastor, 
the favorite lamb of his little flock. 

JPlain. She had been the pupil of the village dergymaD, 
the favorite child of his small congregation. 

^iffurative. Man! thou pendulum between a smile and 
tear. 

Plain, Man ! thou who art always placed between happi- 
ness and misery, but never wholly enjoying the one, nor to- 
tally afflicted with the other. 

i'iffurative. He found the tide of wealth flowing merely in 
the channels of traffic ; he has diverted from it invigorating 
rills to refresh the garden of literature. 

Plain, He saw that men of wealth were employing their 
riches only in the business of commerce. He set the example 
of appropriating a portion of wealth to the increase and dif- 
fusion of knowledge. 

Figurative, A stone, perhaps, may tell some wanderer 
where we lie, when we came here, and when we went away ; 
but even that will soon refuse to bear us record: Time's 
e£Pacing fingers wiU be busy on its surface, and at length wear 
it smooth. 

Plain, A stone, perhaps, may be erected over our graves, 
with an inscription bearing the date of our bilth, and the day 



* " Metaphore is an alteration of a worde, from the proper and naturall 

eunto by some 
of Bhetorique^ 



meaning to that which is not proper, and yet agreeth thereunto by some 
likenesse that appeareth to be into it.** — Wuson — The Arte 



175. 

10* 
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of our death ; but even that will not last long. In the course 
of time the stone will be mutilated or broken, and the inscrip- 
tion be entirely destroyed. 

It will readily be seen from these examples that analogy is 
the foundation of a large proportion of figurative language. 
Thus in the first example, " She had been the pupil of the 
village pastor, the favorite lamh of his little flock," the analogy 
lies between a clergyman and a shepherd ; a congregation and 
a flock of sheep, the little ones of the congregation and the 
young lambs of the flock. 

It will be found a very useful exercise for the student to 
trace out the analogies thus presented by figurative language. 
The following extracts are selected, in which he may point 
out the subjects between which the analogy is directly or in- 
directly implied. Such an exercise will open his eyes to the 
beauties of poetry, and prepare him for the imitation of those 
beauties. Perhaps it will be better that this should be an oral 
exercise. 

JExtracts, 

The meek-eyed mom appears, mother of dews, 
At first faint gleaming in the dappled east 

How reverend is the face of this tall pile, 
Whose ancient pillars rear their marble heads, 
To bear aloft its arched and ponderous roof, 
By its own weight made steadfast and immovable, 
Looking tranqmllitj ! 

Touth is not rich in time *, it may be poor; 

Part with it, as with money, sparing; pay 

No moment bat in purchase of its worth ; 

And what its worth — ask death-beds ; they can telL 

Enter this wild wood, 



And view the haunts of nature. The calm shade 
Shall bring a kindred calm, and the sweet breeze, 
That makes the green leaves dance, shall waft a balm 
To thy sick heart 

Throngs of insects in the glade 
Try liieir thin wings, and dance in the warm beam 
That waked them into life. Even the green trees 
Partake the deep contentment ; as they bend 
To the soft winds, the sun from the blue sky 
Looks in, and sheds a blessing on the scene. 

The breath of night 's destmctiye to the hue 
Of every flower that blows. 
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So saying, her rash hand m evil hour 
Forth reaching to the fruit, she plucked, she ate. 
Earth felt the wound, and Nature from her seat, 
Sighing through all her works, gave signs of woe 
That all was lost 

The voice of thy brother's blood crieth unto me from the ground. 

Thou 'rt purpling now, O Sun, the vines of Canaan, 
And crowning with rich light the cedar tops of Lebanon. 

The tempests of fortune. 

The last steps of day. 
The storms of adversity. 

My ear is pained, 
My soul is sick with every day's report 
Of wrong and outrage with which earth is filled. 

The superb lotus was holding up his cup to the sun. as if for a full 
draught of his light. 

Life is a sea as fathomless, 
As wide, as terrible, and yet sometimes 
As calm and beautiful. The light of heaven 
Smiles on it, and 'tis decked with every hue 
Of glory and of joy. Anon, dark clouds 
Arise, contending winds of fate go forth, 
And Hope sits weeping o'er a general wreck. 



XXXVIL 

TRANSLATION OF PLAIN INTO FIGURATIVE LANGUAGE. 

The following Examples present instances of plain lan- 
guage converted into figurative. This exercise will require 
a greater effort of imagination than the last ; but the difficulty 
of the task must not prevent an attempt at its execution. 

Mcamples.* 

Plain. It was evening, and the sun slowly went down. 
Figurative, 'T was eve : — upon his chariot throne 

The sun sank lingering in the west. 
Plain. Showery April. 
Figurative. Tear-dropping April. 



* For an example showing the difference in the vivacity of style in plain 
and figurative languagOi see note on pages 118 and 119. 
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Plain. The winds made the large trees bend. 

Figurative, The giant trees leaned back from the encoun- 
tering breeze. 

Plain. The thunder is echoed from the tops of the moun- 
tains. 

Figurative. From peak to peak leaps the live thunder. 

Plain. It is again morning, a bright, fair, and pleasant 
morning ; and the clouds have all passed away. 

Figurative. The mom is up again, the dewy mom, 

With breath all incense, and with cheek all bloom. 
Laughing the clouds away with playful scorn. 

Plain. Oldest of Lakes. 

Figurative. Father of Lakes. 

Plain. Yonder comes the bright sun, enlightening the East 

Figurative. But yonder comes the powerful King of day. 
Rejoicing in the east. 

Plain. The light dew — the unpleasant storms. 

Figurative. The light-footed dews : — the surly storms. 

Plain. The earth is covered with snow, or 
The snow covers the earth. 

Figurative. The earth lies buried in a shroud of snow. 

Plain. Much rain has fallen from the clouds to-day. 

Figurative, The clouds have dropped their garnered fulness 
down. 

Plain. The fair morning makes the eastern skies look bright. 

Figurative. The fair morning gilds the eastern skies. 

Plain. Some solitary column stands alone, while the others 
have been thrown down. 

Figurative. Some solitary column mourns above its pros- 
trate brethren. 

Plain. If pleasant looks will not soothe your displeasure, 
I shall never attempt it with tears. 

Figurative. J£ sunshine will not dissolve thy snow, 
I shall never attempt it with rain. 

Plain. The love that is caused by excitement is soon de- 
stroyed by affliction. 

Figurative. The love that is ordered to bathe in wine, 
Would be sure to take cold in tears. 

Plain. Authors of modem date write for money, not for 
fame. 

Figurative. *T is but to snip his locks they ^modern authors) 
follow the golden-haired Apollo. 
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The conversion of plain into figurative language requires 
the exercise of considerable thought, and quickness of percep- 
tion in tracing analogies. It is recommended to the student 
before he attempts an exercise of this kind, to read with at- 
tention portions of the works of some distinguished poet, with 
special reference to the figures he employs. Let him analyze 
the expressions, and point out what portions are figurative, in 
what the figure consists, and on what analogy the figure is 
founded. An exercise of this kind wUl bring the mind into 
vigorous action, and like all exercises having that tendency, 
cannot fail to be highly beneficial. 



xxxvin. 

BTJLES OF IXETAPHORS. 

The following are the rules laid down by Dr. Blair, in 
relation to metaph(M*s : 

First They mnst be salted to the nature of the subject ; neither too 
numerous, nor too gay, nor too eleyated for it. We must neither attempt 
to force the subject, by the use of them, into a degree of elevation not 
oongmous to it ; nor, on the contrair, suffer it to fall below its proper 
dignity. Some metaphors would be beautiful in poetry, which would be 
unnatural in prose ; some are graceful in orations, which would be highly 
improper in historical composition. Figures are the dress of sentiment ; 
they should, consequently, be adapted to the ideas which they are intended 
to adorn. 

The second nde respects the choice of objects whence metaphors are to 
be drawn. The field for figurative language is very wide. All nature 
opens her stores, and allows us to collect them without restraint But 
we mnst beware of using such allusions as raise in the mind mean, low, 
or dirty ideas. To ren£r a metaphor perfect, it must entertain as well 
as enlighten. The most pleasing metaphors are derived fW>m the fre- 
quent occurrences of art and nature, or from the dvil transactions and 
customs of mankind. 

In the third place, a metaphor should be founded on a resemblance, or 
analogy, which is clear and striking, not far fetched, nor difficult to be 
discovered. Harsh or forced metaphors are always displeasing, because 
they perplex the reader, and, instead of illustrating the thought, they ren- 
der it intricate and confused. 

In the fourth place, we must never jumble metaphorical and plain lan- 
enage together ; that is, never construct a period, so that part of it must 
Be understood metaphorically, part literally. 

In itiejifth place, take care not to make two different metaphors meet 
on the same object This, which is called mixed metaphor, is one of the 
gTMtest abases of the figure. Shakspeare's expression, for example, 
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" To take oarnu against a tea of troubles " makes a most nnnatoral medley, 
and entirely confounds the imagination.* 

In examining the propriety of metaphors, it is a good rule to form a 
picture of them, and to consider how tne parts agree, and what kind of 
figure the whole presents, when delineated with a pencil. 

Meta]>hors, in the sixth place, should not be crowded together on the 
same object. Though each of them be distinct, yet if they he heaped on 
one another, they produce confusion. 

The last rule concerning metaphors is, they should not be too far pur- 
sued. For, when the resemblance, which is the foundation of the figure, 
is long dwelt upon, and carried into all its minute circumstances, an alle- 
gory is produced, instead of a metaphor ; the reader is wearied, and the 
discourse becomes obscured. This is termed, straining a metaphor. 



y yyjy. 



PBOSOPOPOEIA, OR PERSONIFICATION. 

The literal meaning of prosopopoeia is, the change of things to 
persons. A fondness for life and animated beings, in prefer- 
ence to inanimate objects, is one of the first principles of lite- 
rary taste. That figure, therefore, by which life and action 
are attributed to inanimate objects, is one of frequent occur- 
rence among the best writers of prose and of poetry. To po- 
etical writers, especially, it is of the greatest consequence, as 
constituting the very life and soul, as it were, of their num- 
bers. This will easily be seen by the following example : 

** The brilliant sun is rising in the east.*' 

How tame and spiritless is this line, compared with the manner in 
which the same idea is expressed by the poet, thus : 

"But yonder comes the powerful King of Day, 
Rejoicing in the east."T 



* Mr. Steele, in his " Prosodia RationaUsj'* has rescued the Bard of 
Avon from this inconsistent metaphor, by the suggestion, that it was 
originally written, " To take arms against assail of troubles." 

f This extract, from Thomson's Seasons, operates as a temptation, that 
cannot be resisted, to present another from the same page, which, as a pic- 
ture, remarkable alike for beauty of coloring, dignity of appearance, and 
Bubhmity of conception, is scarcely equalled m any other language. That 
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There are three different degrees of this figure, says Dr. 
Blair, which it is requisite to distinguish in order to determine 
the propriety of its use. 

The first is, when some of the properties of Kving creatnres are as- 
cribed to inanimate objects ; the second, when these inanimate objects are 
described as acting like such as have life; and the third, when they are ex- 
hibited as speaking to us, or as listening. 

The first and lowest degree of this figure, which consists in ascribing to 
inanimate objects some of the qualities of Umng creatures, raises the style so 
little, that the humblest discourse admits it without any force. Thus, a 
raging storm, a deceitful disease, a crud disaster — are familiar expres- 
sions. This, indeed, is so obscure a degree of personification, that it 
might, perhaps, be properly classed with simple metaphors, which almost 
escape our observation. 

The second degree of this figure is, when we represent inanimate objects 
as acting like those that have Ufe. Here we rise a step higher, and the 
personification becomes sensible. According to the nature of the action 
which we ascribe to those inanimate objects, and to the particularity with 
which we describe it, is the strength of the figure. When pursued to a con- 
siderable length, it belongs only to studied harangues; when slightly 
touched, it may be admitt^ into less elevated compositions. 



the student may duly appreciate the skill of the poet, and the magnificence 
of the design, it is first presented in plain language : 

** Every thing that grows depends on the light and heat of the sun, as it 
is passing alonff the ecliptic. All mankind depend upon it for their daily 
suDsistence. The seasons, the hours, the wind and the rain, the dew and 
the storm, influenced as they are by the sun, are instrumental in producing 
herbs, fruits, and flowers, during the whole year." 

From such a tame and lifeless recital, the poet has formed the following 
magnificent picture, which he holds up to the sim, under the name (see 
Onomatopoeia) of *' Parent of Seasons : " 

" The vegetable world is also thine 
Parent of Seasons ! who the pomp precede, 
That waits thy throne, as through thy vast domain, 
Annual, alon^ the bright ecliptic road, 
In world-reioicing state, it moves sublime. 
Meantime the expecting nations, circled ^y, 
With fdl the various tribes of foo<lful earui, 
Implore thy bounty, or send grateful up 
A common hymn ; while, round thy beaming car, 
High seen, the Seasons lead in spnghtly dance 
Harmonious knit, the rosy-fingered Hours^ 
The Zephyrs floating loose, the timely Rams, 
Of bloom ethereal, the light-footed Dews, 
And, softened into joy, the surly Storms. 
These, in successive turn, with lavish hand, 
Shower every beauty, every fragrance shower, 
Herbs, flowers, and fruits ; till, kindling at thy touch, 
From land to land is flushed the vernal year." 
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** The offended Law draws the sword fiom its scabbard, in yengeanoe 
against the morderer.'* 

Here the law is beantifullj personified, as reaching forth its hand to 
gire us a sword for putting a murderer to death. 

In poetiy, personifications of this kind are extremely frequent, and are, 
indeed, the liic and soul of it In the descriptions of a poet, who has a 
lively fancy, every thing is animated. Homer, the father of poetry, is re- 
markable lor the use of this figure. War, peace, darts, rivers, every thing, 
in short, is alive in his writings. The same is true of Milton and Shak- 
speare.* 

The third and highest degree of this figure is when inanimate objects 
are represented, not only as feeling and acting, but as speaking to us^ or 
hstehing when toe address them. This is the boldest of all rhetorical figures ; 
it is the style of strong passion only, and therefore should never oe at- 
tempted, except when the mind is considerably heated and agitated. 

The following is an example of this kind : 

Must I leave thee, Paradise ? thus leave 
Thee, native soil, these happy walks and shades, 
Fit haunts of gods ! where 1 had hoped to spend, 
Quiet, though sad, the respite of that day 
That must be mortal to us both. 

It is to be remarked, with regard to this degree of personification,.^!^ 
that it should never be attempted unless when prompted by strong feel- 
ing, and should never be contmued when the fecung begins to subside. 

Secondly, That an object that has not some dignity in itself, or which is 
incapable of making a proper figure in the elevation to which we raise it, 
should never be personified. Thus, to address the body of a friend is not 
at all unnatural ; but to address the several parts of the body, or the 
clothes which he wore, is not compatible with Uie dignity of grave 
composition. 

Examples of the three degrees of personification for the student to 
designate : 

With other ministrations, thou, oh Nature, 
Healest thy wandering and distempered child. 

XJncomforted and friendless solitude. 

Come, funeral flower 1 thou shalt form my nosegay now. 



^ No personification is more striking, or introduced on a more proper 
occasion, than the following of Milton, upon Eve's eating the forbidden 
fruit: 

" So saying, her rash hand, in evil hour, 
" Forth reaching to the fruit, she plucked, she ate ! 
" Earth felt the wound ; and nature, from her seat, 
" Sighing, through all her works, gave signs of woo, 
" That oQ was lost " 
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Sweet scented flower, who ^t wont to bloom. 
On January^s front severe. 

The meek-eyed Mom appears, mother of dews. 

Yonng Day poors in apaee, 

And opens all the dawny prospect wide. 

Oh ! there is a charm, that morning has, 

Tliat gives the brow of age a smack of youth 

And makes the lip of youth breathe perfumes ezqnisi^^ 

The breath of night ^s destructive to the hue 
Of eveiy flower Uiat blows. 

No arm, in the day of the conflict oould wound hinry 
Though war launched his thunder in fury to kill. 

There is no malice in this burning coal ; 
The breath of heaven hath blown its spirit Ottl^ 
And strowed repentant ashes on his head. 

Pale Autumn spreads o*er him the leaves of the' fbfest^ 
The fays of the wild chant the dirge of his rest, 
And thou, little brook, still the sleeper deplorest, 
And moistenest the heath-bell that weeps on his breast. 

No might nor greatness in mortality 

Can censure 'scape ; back- wounding calumny 

The whitest virtue strikes. 

I have marked 
A thousand blushing apparitions start 
Into her face ; a thousand innocent shames 
In angel whiteness bear away these blushes. 

All delights are vidn ; but that most vain, 
Which, with pain purchased, doth inherit pain. 

Let fame, that all hunt after in tilieir lives, 
live registered upon our broken tombs, 
And then grace us in the disgrace 6f death; 
When, spite of cormorant devouring time. 
The endeavor of this present breath may bay 
That honor, which shall 'bate his scythe's keen edge, 
And make us heirs of all eternity. * 



* Any volume of poetry will furnish exercises of this kind to the studeut, 
rendering it unnecessary to multiply them here. In personifying inanimate 
objects, things remarkable for power, greatnes8,^r sublimity, are represented 
as males. Things beautiful, amiable, or prolific, or spoken of as receivers 
and containers, are represented as females, 

11 
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XL. 

SmiLE, OB COMPARISON.* 

A simile is the likening of the subject, of which we speak, 
to another subject having some similarity, in order to render 
the description more forcible and perspicuous. In a strict 
sense, it differs from comparison, in wluch the subject may 
have an obvious likeness, f But many rhetoricians consider 
the terms as synonymous, and in this light they are presented 
in this connexion. This figure is extremely frequent both in 
prose and poetry ; and it is ofben as necessary to the exhibi- 
tion of the thought, as it is ornamental to the language in 
which that thought is conveyed. 

In all comparisons there should be found something new 
or surprising, in order to please and illustrate. Consequent- 
ly they must never be instituted between things of the same 
species, t 



* Every simUs is more or less a comparison^ — bnt every comparison is 
not a sit/ule ; tiie latter compares things only as far as they are alike ; bat 
the former extends to those things which are different. In this manner 
there may be a comparison between large things and small, although there 
can be no ^ood simzle. 

t The distinction between simile and comparison is, that the former has 
reference to the ptality; tiie latter to the qumUity. Comparison is between 
more and less ; smiilitade is between good and bad. '< ^umibal hung like 
a tempest on the declivities of the Alps" — is a likeness by simiHtude, 
" The sublimity' of the Scriptural prophets exceeds that of Homer, as much 
as thunder is louder than a whisper " — is a likeness by comparison. — JI 
Q. Adamsj Lee. 9. 

I The sunile, or comparison, may be considered as differing in form only 
from a Metaphor, the resemblance being stated in the comparison, whicn 
in the metaphor is only implied. Each may be founded on actual resem- 
blance or on analogy. Metaphors and comparisons founded on analogy are 
tlie more 'frequent and the more striking, because the more remote ana un- 
like in themselves any two objects are, the more is the mind impressed and 
gratified by the perception of some point in which they agree. Intimately 
connected with Simile and Comparison is the Ernblem; the literal mean- 
ing of which Is, " something inserted in the body of another ; " but the word 
is used to express " a picture, representing one thing to the eye, and another 
to the understanding:" or, a painting, or representation, intended to hold 
fortili some moral, or political instruction. Thus, a balance is an emblem 
of justice; a crown is the eihblem of royalty ; a sceptre., of power or sove- 
reignty. Any thing, which represents another thing in its predominant 
qualities, is also an eitablem. Thus a looking glass, which shows spots, 
without magnifying them, is an emblem of a true friend, who will show us 
our faults without exaggeration. A torch, reversed and expiring, with the 
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All comparisons, says Dr. Blair, may be reduced under two 
heads, explaining, and embellishing. But embellishing com- 
parisons are those which most frequently occur. 

Hesemblance, it h^ been observed, is the foundation of this fi^nre ; 
bat resemblance mast not be taken in too strict a sense for aetaal suniU- 
tude. Two objects may raise a train of concordant ideas in the mind, 
thoagh they resemble each other, strictly speaking, in nothing. For ex- 
ample, to describe the natnre of soft and melancholy masic, Ossian says : 

" The mnsic of Carryl, like the memory of joys that are past, was pleas- 
ant and moomfol to the sooL" 

This is happy and delicate ; yet no kind of masic bears any actual 
resemblance to the memory of past joys. 

Ck>mparisons should not be introduced on all occasions. As they are 
the language of imagination, rather than of passion, an author can 
hardly commit a greater fault, than in the midst of passion or strong 
feeling to introduce a simile. Even in poetry it should be employed with 
moderation ; but in prose much more so. 

The following nues are laid down bv Dr. Blair in the use of com- 
parisons: 

In thejirst, they must not be drawn from things which hare too near and 
obvious a resemblance of the object with which they are compared ; for 
the pleasure which we receive from the act of comparing arises from the 
discoven^ of likenesses among things of different species where we should 
not, at nrst sight expect, a resembmnce. 

In the second place, as comparisons ought not to be founded on likenesses 
too obvious, much less ought they to be founded on those which are too 
faint and distant. These, instead of assisting, strain the fancy to compre- 
hend them, and throw no light upon the subiect 

la. the third place, the object from which a comparison is drawn ought 
never to be an unknown object, nor one of which few people can have a 
clear idea. Therefore similes founded on philosophical discoveries, or on 
any thing with which persons of a particular trade only, or a particular 
profession, are acquainted, produce not their proper effect. They should be 
drawn from those illustrious and noted Objects, which most readers have 
either seen, or can strongly conceive. 

In the fourth place, in compositions of a serious or elevated kind, similes 
should not be drawn from low or mean objects. These degrade and vilify ; 
whereas similes are generally intended to embellish and dignify. There- 
fore, except in burlesque writines, or where an object is meant to be de- 
graded, mean ideas should never oe presented. 



motto, " My nourishment is my bane," is an emblem of the improper use 
we are too apt to make of things, when either by using them improperly, or 
too freely, we subvert the design for which they were at first intended. 

** The oil thus feeds, thus quenches flame : 
So love gives honor ; — love gives shame." 

Quarles^ Book of Emilems, 

Emblems are frequently the foundations of both Simile and Comparison. 
Analogy is the foundation ojf the three. 
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Mxixmples* 

1. Wit and humor are like those yoUctile essences, which, 
being too delicate to bear the open air, evaporate almost as 
soon as they are exposed to it« 

2. Like birds whose beauties languish, half concealed. 
Till mounted on the wing their glossy plumes 
Expanded, shine with azure, green, and gold. 
How blessings brighten as thej take their flight ! 

8. And in the smoke Ihe pennons flew, 

As in the storm the white sea-mew. 

4. Then marked thej dashing broad and £»* 
The broken billows of the war. 

And plumed crests of chieftains brave, 
Fkating like foam upon the wave. 

5. She never told her love. 

But let conceabnent, like a worm in ihe bud. 
Feed on her dama^ cheek. She pined in thought, 
And with a green and yellow melaiicholj 
She sat, like Patience on a monument, 
Smiling at Grief. 



"O 



6. Oh Night, 

And Storm and Darkness, ye are wondrous strong, 
Yet lovely in your strength as is the light 
Of a. dark eye in woman. 

7. This quiet sail is as a noiseless wing 

To waft me from distraction ; once I loved 
Tom ocean's roar ; but thy soft murmuring 
Sounds sweet as if a sister's voice reproved 
That I with stem delights should e'er have been so moved* 

8. They are the native courtesies of a feeling mind, 
showing themselves amid stem virtues and masculine energies 
like gleams of light on points of rocks. 
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9. I sever tempted her with word too large ; 
But as a brother to a sister showed 
Bashful sincerity and comely love. 

10. Curses, like chickens, always come home to roost. 

11« As no roads are so rough as those which have just 
been mended, so no sinners are so intolerant as those that have 
just turned saints. 

12. True friendship is like sound health, the value of it 
is seldom known until it is lost 

£hcerctses. 

Xiet the student compare a man of integrity with a rock ; 
and show the circumstances of resemblance. 
Compare Life, with the Ocean. 
" Adversity, with a storm. 
^ Affluence, with a fountain. 
" the life of man with the leaves on the tree. 
** Death with the falling of the leaf. 
** Youth, with Spring. 
*^ Manhood, with Summer. 
<^ Old age, with Autumn. 
« Death, with Winter. 
" The reflection of light from the water, with the 

sparkling of the diamond. 
" Wit and Humor with a volatile essence. 
^ The minds of the aged, with the tombs which 

they are approaching. 
^ The style of two writers; one with a convex 

mirror, scattering the light, — the other with 

the concave speculum, concentrating the rays 

to a focus. 
** Departing blessings to the flight of birds. 



XLI. 
ANTITHESIS. 



Antithesis is the counterpart of comparison, and is founded 
L the contrast or opposition of two objects. By contrast, 



on 

11* 
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objects opposed to each other appear in a stronger light, and 
their peculiar beauties or defects appear in bold relief. 

Antitheses, like comparisons, mast be subjected to some rules. They 
must take place between things of the same species. Substantives, attri- 
butes, qualities, faculties of the same kind, must be set in opposition. To 
constitute an antithesis between a man and a lion, virtue and hunger, 
figure and color, would be to form a contrast where there is no opposi- 
tion. But to contrast one man with another, virtues with virtues, fig- 
ures with figures, is pertinent and proper, because in these cases ^ere 
must be striking opposition. 

Antithesis makes the most brilliant appearance in the delineation of 
characters, particularlv in history. The historian, in the performance of 
this delicate part of his task has a good opportunity for displaying his 
discernment and knowledge of human nature ; and of distinguishing those 
nice shades by which virtues and vices run into one another. !u is by 
such colors only that a character can be strongly painted, and antithesis 
is necessary to denote those distinctions. 

Antithesis, also, by placing subjects in contrast, prompts the judge- 
ment ; and is therefore a very common figure in argumentative writing. 

Antithesis is also used with great advantage in descriptions or repre- 
sentations of the power and extent of a qualify, as follows : 

"I can command the lightnings, — and am dust.** 

Again. In the description of the power of the steam-engine, a late 
writer says : ** The trunk of an elephant, that can pick up a pin or rend 
an oak, is as nothing to it It can engrave a seal and crush masses of 
obdurate metal before it, — draw out, without breaking, a thread as fine 
as gossamer, and lift up a ship of war like a bauble in the air. It can 
embroider muslin and forge anchors, — cut steel into ribands, and impel 
loaded vessels against the fuiy of the winds and waves." "H^ 

JExamples. 

1. Behold my servants shall eat^ but ye shall be hungry ; 
behold my servants shall drink, but ye shall be thirsty ; behold 
my servants shall refoice, but ye shall be ashamed. 

2. Religion and Superstitionj contrasted. 

Religion is the offspring of Truth and Love, and the parent 
of Benevolence, Hope and Joy. Superstition is the child of 



* The author of Lacon very justly remarks : " To extirpate antithesis 
from literature altogether, would be to destroy at one stroke about eight 
tenths of all the wit, ancient and modem, now existing in the world. U is 
a figure capable not only of the greatest wit, but sometimes of the greatest 
beauty, and sometimes of the greatest sublimity." 
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Discontent, and her children are Fear and Sorrow. The 
former invites us to the moderate enjoyment of the world, 
and all its tranquil and rational pleasures. The latter teaches 
us only that man was bom to mourn and to be wretched. 
The former invites us to the contemplation of the various 
beauties of the globe, which heaven has destined for the seat 
of the human race ; and proves to us that a world so exquis- 
itely framed could not be meant for the abode of misery and 
pain. The latter exhorts us to retire from the world, to fly 
from the enchantments of social delight, and to consecrate the 
hours to solitary lamentation. The former teaches us that to 
enjoy the blessings sent by our benevolent Creator is virtue 
and obedience. The latter informs us that every enjoyment 
is an offence to the Deity, who is to be worshipped only by 
the mortification of every sense of pleasure, and the everlasting 
exercise of sighs and tears. 

S. Though deep, yet clear, though gentle, yet not dull. 
Strong without rage, without o'erflowing, fulL 

4. Knowledge and Wisdom, far from being one, 
Have oft-times no connection. Knowledge dwells 
In heads replete with thoughts of other men ; 
"Wisdom in minds attentive to their own. 
Knowledge, a rude, unprofitable mass, 

The mere materials with which Wisdom builds, 
Till smoothed and squared, and fitted to its place. 
Does but encumber whom it seems to enrich. 
Ejiowledge is proud that he has learned so much ; 
Wisdom is humble that he knows no more. 

5. An upright minister asks what recommends a man ; a 
corrupt minister asks toko recommends him. 

6. When the million applaud, you ask what harm you 
have done ; when they censure you, what ffood, 

7. Contemporaries appreciate the man rather than the 
merit ; but posterity will regard the merit rather than the man. 

S. Contrasted faults through all his manners reign. 
Though poor, luxurious ; though submissive, vain, 
Though grave, yet trifling ; zealous, yet untrue. 
And e'en in penance planning sins anew. 
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The Btadent may now write a list of sabjects in pau% 
which can be presented in antithesis, and present one or 
more of them accordinglj. 



XLH. 

TARALLEL, 

A parallel, considered as a composition, is a kind of compar- 
ison made to exhibit the resemblance between two cl^acters 
or writings^ to show their conformity as it is continued through 
many particulars^ or in essential points. The parallel is 
sometimes diversified by antitheses, to show in a strong light 
the points of individual distinction. 

JExamph Itt* 

PABALLEL B£TW££N POPE A17D DBTDEK* 

Pope professed to ha^e learned his poetry fircm DrydeB^ whom, when- 
erer an opportanity was presented, he praised through his whole lift 
with unyaried liberality ; and perhaps bis character may receive some 
iUnstration if he be compared wHh hik master. 

Integrity of understanding, and mcety of discernment) were not allotted 
in a less proportion to Dryden than to Pope. The i^ectitode of I^yden's 
mind was snfficiently shown by the dismission of his poetical prejudices, 
and the rejection of nnnatural thoughts and rugged numbers. But Dry- 
den never desired to apply all ihe judgment that he had. He wrote, and 
professed to write, merely for the people ; and when he pleased others he 
contented himself. He spent no tmie in straggles to ronse latent powers ; 
he never attempted to make tiiat better which was already good, nor 
often to mend what he must have known to be faulty. He wrote, as he 
tells us, with very little consideratioa ; when occasion or necessity called 
upon him, he poured out what the present moment happened to supply 
and when once it had passed the press, ejected it from his mind ; for, 
when he had no pecuniary interest, he had no further solicitude. 

Pope was not content to satisfy ; he desired to excel, and therefore al- 
ways endeavored to do his best ; he did not court the candor, but dared 
the judgment of his reader, and, expecting no indulgence from others, he 
showed none to himsel£ He examined lines and words with minute and 
punctilious observation, and retouched every part with incfe&tigable dili* 
gcnce, tiU he had left nothing to be forgiven. For this reason he k^t 
his pieces veoy long in his hands, while he considered and reconsidered 
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tbem. The only poems which can be snpposed to have been written with 
saeh regard to the tiioes as might hasten tneir publication, were the two 
satires of Thirty-eight ; of which Dodsley told me, that they were brought 
to him by the aumor, that they might be fairly copied. " Every line," 
said he, " was then written twice over ; I gave him a clean transcript, 
which he sent some time afterwards to me for the press, with every line 
written twice over a second time." 

His declaration, that his care for his works ceased at their publication, 
was not strictly true. His parental attention never abandoned them; 
what he fonnd amiss in the first edition, he silently corrected in those 
that followed. He appears to have revised the Iliad, and freed it from 
some of its imperfections ; and the Essay on Criticism received many im- 
provements after its first appearance. It will seldom be found that he 
altered without adding clearness, elegance, or vigor. Pope had perhaps 
the judgment of Dryden ; but I)ryden certainly wanted tne diligence of 
Pope. 

In acquired knowledge, the superiority must be allowed to Dryden, 
whose education was more scholastic, and who, before he became an au- 
thor, had been allowed more time for study, with better means of infor- 
mation. His mind has a larger range, and be collects his images and 
illustrations from a more extensive circumference of science. Dryden 
knew more of man in his general nature, and Pope in his local manners. 
The notions of Dryden were formed by comprehensive speculation, and 
those of Pope by minute attention. There . is more dignity in the 
knowledge of Dryden, and more certainty in that of Pope. Poetry was 
not the sole praise of either, for both excelled likewise in prose ; but Pope 
did not borrow Ms prose from his predecessor. The stiple of Dryden is 
capricious and varied : that of Pope is cautions and uniform. Dryden 
obeys fiie motions of his own mina, Pope constrains his mind to his own 
ndes of ccnnposition. Dryden is sometimes vehement and rapid. Pope 
is flJways smoodi, uniform, and gentle. Dryden's page is a natural field, 
rising mto inequalities, and diversified by the varied exuberance of abun- 
dant vegetation •> Pope's is a velvet lawn, shaven by the scythe, and 
levelled by the roller. 

Of genius, that power wfdch constitutes a poet ; that quality without 
which judgment is cold, and knowledge is inert ; that energy which col- 
lodSy combines, amplifies, and animates ; the superiority must, with some 
heatation, be allowed to Dryden. It is not to be inrcrred, that of this 
poetical -vigor Pope had only a little, because Dryden had more ; for 
every other writer, since Milton, must give place to Pope; and even of 
Dryden it must be said, that if he has brighter paragraphs, he has not 
better poems. Dryden*s performances were always hasty, either exeited 
by some external occasion, or extorted by domestic necessitjr ; he com- 
posed without consideration, and published without correction. What 
his mind could supply at call, or gather in one excursion, was all that he 
songht, and all that he gave. The dilatory caution of Pope enabled him 
to condense his sentiments, to multiply his images, and to aecumulate all 
that study might produce, or chance might supply. If the flights of Dry- 
den, therefore, are higher, Pope continues longer on the wing. If of 
Dryden's fire the blaze is brighter, of Pope's the neat is more regular and 
'instant. Dryden often surpasses expectation, and Pope never ftdls be- 
low it. Dryden is read with freauent astonishment, and Pope witit 
perpetoal delight 
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This parallel will, I hope, where it is well considered, be foimd just: 
and if tne reader should suspect me, as I suspect myself, of some partial 
fondness for ihe memory of Dryden, let him not too hastily condemn me ; 
for meditation and inqmry may, perhaps, show him the reasonableness of 
my determination. 

Example 2cL 

PABALLEL BETWEEN JAY AND HAMILTON. 

It were, indeed, a bold task to venture to draw into comparison the rela- 
tive merits of Jay and Hamilton on the fame and fortunes of their country, 
— a bold task, — and yet, bold as it is. we feel impelled at least to venture 
on opening it. They were undoubteoly par nobtle frairum^ and yet not 
twin brothers, — pares sed wnpares^ — like, but unlike. In patriotic attach- 
ment equal, for who would venture therein to assign to either the superi- 
ority ? yet was that attachment, though equal in de^e, far different in 
kind ; with Hamilton it was a sentiment, with Jay a principle ; with Hamil- 
ton, enthusiastic passion, with Jay, duty as well as love ; with Hamilton, 
Saitriotism was the paramount law, with Jay, a law svh graviori lege. 
ither would have gone through fire and water to do his country service, 
and laid down freely his life for her safety, Hamilton with the roused cour- 
age of a lion, Jay with the calm fearlessness of a man ; or, rather. Hamil- 
ton's courage would have been that of a soldier, Jay's, that of a Cnristian. 
Of the latter it might be truly said : 

* * Conscience made him firm , 
That boon companion, who her strong breastplate 
BucUea on him, that fears no guilt within, 
And bids him on, and fear not. " 

In intellectual power, in depth, and grasp, and versatility of mind, as well 
as in all the splendid and brilliant parts which captivate and adorn, Hamil- 
ton was greatly, not to say immeasurably. Jay's superior. In the calm and 
deeper wisdom of practical dutv^in the government of others, and still 
more in the government of himself, in seeing clearly the right, and following it 
whithersoever it led firmly, patiently, self-denymgly, Jay was a^in gneauy, 
if not immeasurably, Hamilton's superior. In statesman-like talent, Hamil- 
ton's mind had in it more of " constructive " power. Jay's of " executive.'* 
Hamilton had genius. Jay had wisdom. We would have taken Hanulton 
to plan a government, and Jay to carry it into execution ; and in a court 
of law we would have Hamilton for our advocate, if our cause were gener- 
ous^ and Jay forjudge, if our cause were just. 

The fame of Hamilton, like his parts, we deem to shine brighter and far- 
ther than Jay's, but we are not sure that it should be so, or rather we are 
Suite sure that it should not. For, when we come to examine and compare 
leir relative course, and its bearing on the country and its fortunes, the 
reputation of Hamilton we find to go as far beyond his practical share in it, 
as Jay's falls short of his. Hamilton's civil official life was a brief and 
single, though brilliant one. Jay's numbered the years of a generation, and 
exhausted every department of diplomatic, civil, and judicial trust. In 
fidelity to their country, both were pure to their heart's core ; yet was 
Hamilton loved, perhaps, more than trusted, and Jay trusted, perhaps, more 
than loved. 

Such were they, we deem, in differing, if not contrasted, points of char- 
acter. Their lives, too, when viewed frodl a distance, stand out in equally 
striking but much more palpful contrast. Jay's, viewed as a whole, has in 
it a completeness of parts such as a nicer critic demands for the pKBrfection 
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x>f an «pic poem, with its beginning of promise, its heroic middle, and its 
peacefni end, and partaking, too, somewhat of 1^ same cold stateliness ; 
noble, however, still, and glorious, and ever pointing, as such poem does, to 
the stars. Sic itvr ad astra. The life of Hamilton, on the other hand, 
broken and fragmentary, began in the darkness of romantic interest, run- 
ning on into the sympathy of a high passion, and at length breaking off in 
the midst, like some naif-told tale of sorrow, amid tears and blood, even as 
does the theme of the tragic poet. The name of Hamilton, therefore, was a 
name to conjure with ; that of Jay, to swear by, Hamilton had his frailties, 
arising out of passion, as tragic heroes have. Jay's name was faultless, and 
his course passionless, as becomes the epic leader, and, in point of fact, was, 
while living, a name at which ftrailtjr blushed, and corruption trembled. 

If we ask whence, humanly speaking, came such disparity of the fate be- 
tween equals, the stricter morals, the happier life, the more peaceful death, 
to what can we trace it but to the healthml power of religion over the heart 
and conduct ? Was not this, we ask, the ruling secret ? HamUton was a 
Christian in his youth, and a penitent Christian, we doubt not, on his dying 
bed ; but J&Y was a Christian, so far as man may judge, every day ana 
hour of his life. He had but one rule, the gospel of Christ ; in that he was 
nurtured, — ruled by that, through grace, he lived, — resting on that, in 
prayer, he died. 

Admitting, then, as we do, both names to be objects of our highest sym- 
pathetic admiration, yet, with the name of Hamilton, as the master says of 
tragedy, the lesson is given " with pity and in fear.'* Not so with that of 
Jay ; with him we wau: fearless, as in the steps of one who was a Chjus- 
TiAN as well as a patriot. 



A Parallel between the Old and New Testament 

between the writings of St. Paul and St. John. 
The character of Napoleon and of Washington. 
Lord Bacon and Sir Isaac Newton. 
The Profession of the Law and that of Divinity. 
The invention of the art of printing with the discoYCry of 
the application of steam to mechamcal puiposes. 



j> 



» 



XLin. ' 

ALLEGORT. 
Allegory * i^ a species of writing, in which one thing is ex- 



* Dr. Blair says, "An allegory is a continued metaphor; as it is the 
representation of one thing by another that resembles it." And under the 
head of metaphor he says, " When the resemblance which is the foundation 
of this figure is long dwelt upon, and carried into all its minute circum- 
stances, an allegory is produced instead of a metaphor." 
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pressed dsai anoiher is understood. The analogy is ifitended 
to be so obvions, tha^ the leader cannot miss the application ; 
but he is left to draw the proper conclusion for his own use. 

It is, for t(tl» reaMm, chiefly epiplojed when a writer desires to com- 
munkate some Bx>p«rtant inteUigence or advice; but is iiot permitted, or 
does not wish, to deUvcr it m plain terms. It is also used for omaraentr 
or to convej instruction, so as to interest the imagination, and flatter the 
understanding, by giving the leader the appearance of instiructing himscll 

AHegories are of three kinds : first, those designed for or- 
nament ; secondly, those designed for instruction ; and, thirdly, 
those intended both to adorn and instruct. In empkxying al- 
legories, pare must be taken that the phraseology be all figu- 
rative, and that the attributes of the primary and secondary 
object be not confounded and interchanged. 

Mcamph 1st.* 

PATIENCE, AN AX>L£60BT. 

Patience was the child of Forbearance and Grentleness, and 
they lived in the town of Perseverance. When very young, 
she began to exercise that virtue which was afterwards 
named from her. She was a very extiaordinary chUd, and 
it has ever been said of her, that she could work all things. 
She had an aunt called Adversity, who troubled her very 
much, but, it was observed, that the more she was subjected 
to the tria^ of this relation, the more brightly the lustre of 
her character shone forth ; for, while her unde. Prosperity, 
was near her, she seemed to have no opportunity of exercis- 
ing her graces. She had a grandmother, (on her mother's 
side,) named Meekness, and she seemed to imbibe many of 



* This allegory was written by one of the pnpOs of the school under the 
charge of the auwor. It is presented just as it was written by the young 
lady, who, though but ^* iust m her teens/* has certainly sustained the figure 
throughout in excellent " ke^ng," 

As instances of the allegory, which may be studied and imitated, may 
be mentioned, ** The Hill of Science," andj_ " The Journey of a Day, a 
Picture of Human Life,'* by Johnson ; " An Eastern Narrative," by Hawks- 
worth, entitled, ^'No Life pleasing to God which is not useful to Man;" 
" The Eightieth Psalm of David ; " No. 55 of the " Spectator ; " and " The 
Pilgrim's Progress," lyhich is, perhaps, the longest allegory ever written. 
To these may be added a very recent little wonc of Charles Dickens, on- 
tiled, "A Christmas Carol," which, cannot be too highly commended for 
the moral lesson which it conveys. 
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the qualities of that excellent ladj. She also had a grand- 
£ftther, Goodness, whose blood seemed to ran id her veins in 
a lai^e degree. All who lived in her neighborhood used to 
saj, that she was the loveliest child they ever beheld. But, 
although so much admired, she had no Pride about her, 
though Vanity, an old man living in the vicinity, used to lay 
a claim to relationship with her. She was very much troubled 
by his daughters, Selfconoeit and Foolishness, but she never 
retorted in the least. Even they themselves could not say, 
that they had ever heard an angry word proceed from her 
lips, and, although they tried to disturb and ruffle her uniform 
good nature, they never could succeed so far, as even to be 
able to say, that she ever appeared to cherish a wrathful 
spirit. She had no Hatred about her, neither would she foster 
Spite or Malice in her innocent heart. She made rapid ad- 
vances from day to day, in every good word and work, and 
her name even became a proverb among all who knew her. 
Mothers made her an example to their daughters, and fathers 
did not forget her when admonishing their sons. She became 
more beloved and respected every day of her life, by all, for 
no one could see her without admiring her for her many good 
qualities. She appeared to be compounded of all the qualities 
that adorn the female character, without the least mixture of 
anything bad. In due time she was married to a young 
gentleman, by the name of Longsufiering. Some of the most 
distinguished among her children were Faith, Hope, and 
Charity. 

Example 2d. 

THE EHPIBE OF FOETBY. 

BY FONT£M£];.LS. 

This empire is a very large and populous country. It is divided, like 
some of the countries on the continent, into the higher and lower regions. 
The upper region is inhabited by srave, melancholy and sullen people, who, 
like otner mountaineers, speak a moguage very dinerent from that of the in- 
habitants of the valleys. The trees in this part of the country are very 
tall, having their tops among the clouds. Their horses are superior to those 
of Sarbary. being neeter than the winds. Their women are so beautiful as 
to eclipse the star of day. 

The great city which you see in the nmps, beyond the lofty mountains, 
is the capital of this province, and is called Epic. It is. built on a sandv 
and nn^teful soil, whjich few take the trouble to cultivate. The length 
of the city is many days' journey, and it is otherwise of a tiresome extent. 
On leaving its gate, we always meet with men who are killing one another ; 
whereas, when we pass through Romance, which forms the suburbs of 

12 
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Epic, and which is larger than the city itself, we meet with gronps of happy 
Bople, who are hastening to the shrine of Hymen. The Mountains of 
ragedy are also in the province of Upper Poetry. They are very steep. 



5? 




mough. There have been found on those mountains some very 
ruins of ancient cities ; and, from time to time, the materials are carried 
lower down to build new cities ; for they now never build nearly so hig-h as 
thev seem to have done in former times. The Lower Poetry is very sioiilar 
to the swamps of Holland. Burlesque is the capital, which is situated amidst 
stagnant pools. Princes speak there as if thov had sprung from the dung- 
hill, and all the inhabitants are buffoons from their birth. 

Comedy is a city which is built on a pleasant spot, but it is too near to 
burlesque, and its trade with this place has much ae^raded the manners of 
its citizens. 

I beg that you will notice, on the map, those vast solitudes which lio be- 
tween Hi^h and Low Poetry, They are called the deserts of Common 
Sense. There is not a single city in the whole of this extensive country, 
and only a few cottars scattered at a distance from one another. The iu^ 
terior or the country is beautiful and fertile, but you need not wonder that 
there are so few who choose to reside in it ; for the entrance is very rugged 
on all sides ; the roads are narrow and difficult ; and there are seldom any 
guides to be found, who are capable of conducting strangers. 

Besides, this country borders on a province where every person prefers 
to remain, because it appears to be very agreeable, and saves the trouble of 
penetrating into the Deserts of Common Sense, it is the Province of False 
Thoughts. Here we always tread on flowers, — every thin^ seems enchant- 
ing. But its g^atest inconvenience is, that the around is not solid ; the 
foot is always sinking in the mire, however careful one may be. Elegy is 
the Capital. Here the people do nothing but complain ; but it is said that 
they find a pleasure in their complaints. The city is surrounded with 
woods and rocks, where the inhabitant walks alone, making them the con- 
fidants of his secrets ; of the discovery of which he is so much afraid, that 
he often conjures those woods and rocks never to betray them. 

The Empire of Poetry is watered by two rivers. One is the Biver Khyme^ 
which has its source at the foot of the Mountains of Reverie. The tops or 
some of these mountains are so elevated, that they pierce the clouds. Those 
are called the Points of Sublime Thought Many climb there by extraor- 
dinary efforts ; but almost the whole tumble down again, and excite, by 
their fall, the ridicule of those who admired them at first without knowing 
why. There are large platforms, almost at the bottom of these mountains, 
which are called the Terraces of Low Thoughts. There are always a great 
number of people walking upon them. At me tod of these terraces ore the 
Caverns of Deep Reverie. Those who descend into them do so insensibly ; 
being so much enwrapt in their meditations, that they enter the caverns be- 
fore they are aware. These caverns are perfect labyrinths, and the dif- 
ficulty of getting out again could scarcely be believed by those who have 
not been there. Above the terraces we sometimes meet with men walking 
in easy paths, which are termed the Paths of Natural Thoughts ; and these 
gentlemen rioicule, equally, those who try to scale the Points of Sublime 
Thoughts, as well as those who grovel on the terraces below. They would 
be in the right, if they could keep undeviatingly in the Paths of Natural 
Thoughts ; but they fall almost instantly into a snare, by entering into a splen- 
did palace, which is at a very little distance. It is the Palace of Badinsjge. 
Scarcely have they entered, when, in place of the natural thoughts which 
they formerly had. they dwell upon such only as are mean and vulgar. 
Those, however, wno never abandon the Paths of Natural Thoughts, are the 
most rational of all. They aspire no higher than they ought, and their 
thoughts are never at variance with sound judgment 
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Besides the Biver Rhjpae, which I hare described as issuing from the foot 
of the mountains, there is another called the River of Reason. These two 
rivers are at a great distance from one another, and, as they have a very 
dijSerent course, they could not be made to communicate, except by canals, 
which would cost a great deal of labor. For these canals of communication 
could not be formed at all places, because there is only one part of the 
River Rh^me which is in the neighborhood of the River Reason, and hence 
many cities situated on the Rhyme, such as Roundelay and Ballad, could 
have no conomerce with the Reason, whatever pains might be ti^en foi 
that purpose. Further, it would be necessaiy that these canals should 
cross the Deserts of Common Sense, as you will see by the ma^ ; and that 
it is almost an unknown countrv. The Rhyme is a large river, whose 
course is crooked and unequal, ana, on account of its numerous fails, it is 
extremely difficult to navigate. On the contrary, the Reason is very 
straigiht and resiilar, but it does not carry vessels of every burthen. 

There is, in the Land of Poetry, a very obscure forest, where the rays of 
the sun never enter. It is the forest of Bombast. Tne trees are close, 
spreading, and twined into each other. The forest is so ancient, that it has 
become a sort of sacrilege to prune its trees, and there is no probability 
that the ground will ever be cleared. A few steps into this forest and we 
lose our road without dreamine that we have gone astray. It is full of im- 
perceptible labyrinths, from which no one ever returns. The Reason is lost 
m this forest. 

The extensive province of Imitation is very sterile. It produces nothing. 
The inhabitants are extremel^r poor, and are obliged to ffiean in the richer 
fields of the neighboring provinces ; and some even make fortunes by this 
becgarly occupation. The Empire of Poetry is very cold towards the nortii, 
and, consequentlv, this quarter is the most populous. There are the cities 
of Anagram ana Acrostic, with several others of a similar description. 
Finally, in that sea which bounds the States of Poetry, there is the ^land 
of Satire, surrounded with bitter waves. The salt from the water is very 
strong and dark colored. The ^ater part of the brooks of this Island re- 
semble tihe Nile in this, that their sources are unknown ; but it is particu- 
larly remarkable, that there is not one of them whose waters are fresh. A 
part of the same sea is called the Archipelago of Trifles. The French term 
It L'Archipel des Bagatelles, and their voyagers are well acquainted with 
those islands. Nature seems to have thrown them up in sport, as she did 
tiiose of the JEgeaa Sea. The principal islands are the Madrigal, the Song, 
and the Impromptu. No lands con be lighter than those islands, for they 
float upon the waters. 

JExample Bd, 

A humming bird once met a butterfly, and being pleased with the beauty 
of its person and the glory of its wings, made an offer of perpetual friendr 
ship. 

I cannot think of it, was the reply, as you once spumed me, and called 
me a drawling dolt. 

Impossible, cried the humming bird ; I always entertained the highest 
respect for such beautiful creatures as you. Perhaps you do now, said the 
other ^ but, when you insulted me, I was a caterpillar. So let me give you 
this piece of advice : Never insult the humble, as they may one day become 
your superiors. 

Mcerdses. 

What subject can be illustrated by an allegoiy with the following hints 
or aids? 
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Aidt, — ^A hill with mtiltitndeB ascendinjf. 

The temptations assailing those who are endeaToring to ascend it. 
The temple ob the top of the hill. 
The failare of many who attempt to reach it. 
The hibocB of those who do finally aacceed^ their auccess and hap- 
piness. 

What subject, by an allegory with the following ? . 

Aids. — A wide sea or ocean. 

Vessels of varions kinds variously decked. 

Their similar destination for the same port 

The various objects of their several pursuits on the voyage. 

The straight and direct course kept by one single vessel. 

The wreck or capture, or distress of the o&er vessels. 

The safe arrival of the vessel which kept the direct course. 

What subject by an allegory with the following ? 

Aids, — A foot race. 

The preparations of the competitors. 
The rewards offered to the victors. 
The influence of those rewards on their exertions. 
The course of the unsuocessful competitors. 
The success of the victorious one, and the modes in which it waa 
obtained. 



XLIV. 

APOLOGUE AND FABLE. 

An apologue is a sort of allegorical fiction, from which a 
separate meaning or moral lesson may be drawn. It is, in 
fact, bat another name for a fable, in which animals, vegeta- 
bles, stocks and stones, speak and act as monitors to mankind. 

An apologue, or fable, differs from a tale, in being written expressly 
for the sake of the moral. If there be no moral, there is no fable * 

A parable is a fable, but is more generally used to denominate those 
allegorical tales in Scripture, which were introduced for the purpose of 
illustrating some truth to which they have a similitude. Such is that of 
« The Prodigal Son," " The Sower,''^" The Ten Virgins." 

* The yroT^fctbie is used here in a confined sense, for, generally speaking, 
all literary fabrications are fables. There are few modem fables that are 
sufficiently concise. Those, of Gay often lengthen into tales, or lose them- 
selves in allegory. 
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An apologne differs from a parable in this : the parable is drawn from 
events which pass among mankind, and is therefore supported by proba- 
bility ; an apologne may be founded on supposed actions of brotes, or 
inanimate tnings, and therefore does not require to be supported by 
probability, i^p's ** FaUes " are good examples of apologues. 

Mcample. 

APOLOGUE. 

Sicily addressed Neptune praying to be rejoined to Italy : " You are 
foolish " answered the god, " if you do not know how much better it is to 
be a small head, than a great foot" * 

JExample* 

FABLE. 

The Belly and the Membert. 

In former days, when die Belly and the other parts (^ the body enjoyed 
the faculty of speech, and had separate views and designs of their own, 
each part, it seems, in particular for himself and in the name of the 
whole, took exceptions at the conduct of the Belly, and were resolved to 
grant him supplies no longer. They said they thought it very hard, that 
he should lead an idle, good-for-nothing life, spending and squandering 
away upon his ungodly self all the fruits of their labor ; and that, in short, 
thev were resolved for the future to strike off his allowance and let him 
shi^t for himself as well as he could. The Hands protested that they 
would not lift up a Finger to keep him from starving ; and the Mouth 
wished he might never speak again, if he took the least bit of nourish- 
ment for him as long as he lived ; " and," said the Teeth, "• may we be 
rotted, if ever we chew a morsel for him for the future." This solemn 
league and covenant was kept as long as any thing of that kind can be 
kept ; which was until each of the rebel members pined away to skin 
and bone, and could hold out no longer. Then they found there was 
no doing without the Belly, and that, as idle and insignificant as he 
seemed, he contributed as much to the maintenance and welfare of the 
other parts, as they did to his. 

Applicatton, or Moral, 

This fable was reUted by Menenius Agrippa to the Romans, when 
they revolted against their rulers. It is easy to see how the fable was 
applied, for, if me branches and members of a community refuse the 
government that aid which its necessities require, the whole must per- 
ish together. Every man's enjoyment of the products of his own daily 
labor depends upon the government's being maintained in a condition 



4f Italy, in its shape, resembles a ioot. The point in this apologue con- 
sists in we allusion to the form of the country. 

12* 
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to defend and secure him in it The fable will apply with equal force 
to the niurmurs of the poor against the rich. If there were no rich to 
consume the products of the labors of the poor, none by whom public 
charity might ^ keep her channels full," the poor would derive but little 
fruit nom their labor. 



XLV. 

KIDDLE, OR ENIGMA. 

An enigma, or riddle, is an obscure speecli, or saying, in 
a kind of allegorical form, and written either in prose or 
verse, designed to exercise the mind in discovering a hidden 
meaning ; or, it is a dark saying, in which some known thing 
is concealed under obscure language which is proposed to be 
guessed. 

Example. 

*T was whispered in heaven, 't was muttered in hell, 
And Echo caught faintly the sound as it feU : 
On the confines of earth 't was permitted to rest, 
And the depths of the ocean its presence confessed, 
'T will be found in the sphere, when 'tis riven asunder. 
Be seen in the lightning, and heard in the thunder. 
'T was allotted to man with his earliest breath, 
Attends at his birth, and awaits him in death ; 
It presides o'er his happiness, honor, and health. 
Is the prop of his house, and the end of his wealth. 
Without it the soldier, the seaman, may roam. 
But woe to the wretch who expels it from home. 
In the whispers of conscience its voice will be found, 
Nor e'en in the whirlwind of passion be drowned : 
'T will not soften the heart, and though deaf to the ear, 
'T wiU make it acutely and instantly hear. 
But in shade let it rest, like a delicate flower. 
Or breathe on it softly, — it dies in an hour. * 

4F The thing described or hidden in this enigma, and which is proposed 
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Comparisons, proyeibial speeches, parables, and fables, may be easily 
converted the one into the otncr. Thus, " The miser is like the dog in 
the manger, who would neither eat the hay himself, nor suffer the hun- 
gry ox to eat it" This comparison may be converted into a fable as 
follows : " A dog was lying upon a manger full of hay. An ox, being 
hungry, came near, and offered to eat of the hay ; but the envious, ill- 
natured cur, getting up and snarling at him, would hot suffer him to 
touch it Upon which, the ox in the bitterness of his heart, exclaimed, 
A curse light on thee, for a malicious wretch, who will neither eat the 
hay thyself, nor suffer others who are hungry to do it" A proverb may 
be extracted from this fable : " The envious man distresses himself in 
the consideration of the prosperity of others." 



XLVL 

CHARADE.* 

A charade is a syllabic enigma ; that is, an enigma, the 
subject of which is a name or word, that is proposed for 



to be guessed, is the letter H. The letter M is concealed in the following 
Latin enigma by an unknown author of very ancient date : 

" Ego sum principinm mundi et finis seculorum ; 
Ego sum trinus et unus, et tamen non sum Deus.*' 

The letter £is thus enigmatically described : 

" The beginning of eternity, 
The end of time and space, 
The beginning of every end, 
And the end of every place." 

The celebrated riddle of the Sphinx, in classic story, was this : " What 
animal walks on four legs in the morning, on two at noon, and on three in 
the evening ? " 

The answer is Ma/n, who, in infancy or the morning of life, walks or 
creeps on his hands and feet, at the noon of life he walks erect, and in the 
evening of his days, or in old age, supports his infirmities on a staff. 

^ Nearly allied to the enigma and charade are the rebus, the paronomasia 
or pun, and the "low conundrum." [See Catachresis.] They are more 
plays upon words, and are scarcely worthy of consideration among the de- 
partments of grave composition. The Bebus approaches, or rather is, in 
fact, picture writing, or a representation of words hy things It is an enig- 
matical representation of some name, by using figures or pictures instead 
of words. The word is from the Latin language, and litenuly signifies, by 
things. Thus a ^lant in love with a woman named Rose HilT, painted 
on the border of His gown a rose, a hill, an eye, Cupid or Ijove, and a weU, 
which reads ^^Sose MSI J love well,** On a monumental tablet in this 
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diflooverj from an enigmatical description of its eeyeral sjl 
lables, taken separately, as so many indiyidual words, antt 
afterwards combined. A charade may be in prose or verse. 

ricinity, erected fbr a family of the name of Vassolf there is the represen- 
tation 01 a vase or eiw (in Latin, v£u\ and the run (in Latin, sot), thns 
forming the name " Vassal.** This is similar to one form of the hieroglyph- 
ics of the ancient Egyptians. 

The Paronomasia, or Pan, is a rerbal allnsion in consequence of woands 
of similar sound, or of the same orthography, having diflSsrent meanings; 
or it is an expression in which two different applications of a word present 
an odd or lucucrous idea. It is generally esteemed a low species of wit 
Thus, a man having a tall wife named Eoiy>erienc» obserred that ^ He had 
by Unig experience proved the blessings of a married life.'* Another hav- 
ing undertaken to make a pun upon any given subject, when it was pro- 
posed that he should make one on tiie King, replied, that ** the King is not 
a subject. That Majesty, if stripped of its externals, would remain a jest.** 

Puns are sometimes expressed in verse, and appear among collections of 
Epigrams. (See Epigram.) For example, 

"I cannot move,*' yon clamorous beggar cries, 
" Nor sit, nor stsina ; " if he says true, lie Ues. 



Again: 



When dressed for the evening, the girls now-ardays 
Scarce an atom of dress on them leave ; 
Kor blame them ; for what is an evening dress 
But a dress that is suited for Eve ? 



Conundrums are the lowest species of verbal witticisms, and are in general 
a mere play upon the sounds of words, without reference to their significa- 
tion. They are generally expressed in the form of a question, with an an- 
swer. Thus : Wnen is a ship not a ship ? Answer. When it is chground, 
or when it is a-fioat. When is a door not a door ? Answer. When it is 
Orjar. What part of an animal is his degy ? Answer. His LEG. If 
you were in an upper chamber of a house on fire, and the stairs were a tmy, 
how would you get down ? Answer. By the stairs. If a demon had lost 
his tail, where would he go to have it replaced ? Answer. To the place 
where they retail bad spirits. If a hungry man, on coming home to dinner, 
should find nothing but a beet on the table, what common exclamation 
would he utter ? Answer. That beat *s all. 

^ Such plays upon the sounds of words, without reference to their signifies* 
tion, however they may amuse a vacant hour, or exercise the ingenuity 
of tnose to whom they are proposed, can be considered in no other lig^t 
than as undignified, not to say childish diversions. 

Of the same character may those witticisms be considered, commonly 
denominated jests and jokes. It would be futile to attempt specimens m 
either of these kinds ofpleasantries. They are so various in their nature, 
that no specimens can be given, which would convey any thing like a clear 
idea of their jgeneral character. It may be sufficient to observe, in general, 
that the jest is directed at the object ; uie joke is practised with the person, 
or on the person.^ One attempts to make a thing laughable, or ridiculoas, 
by jesting about it, or treating it in a jesting manner; one attempts to ex- 
cite good humor in others, or indulge it in one's self by joking with them. 
Jests are therefore seldom harmless ; jokes are frequently allowable. Noth- 
ing is more easy to be made, nor more contemptible when made, than a 
jest upon a senous or sacred subject. " Ne hide cum sacris,** is a maxim 
which cannot be too strongly impressed on every spesiker and writer. 
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JExamplei. 

Myjirst, if you do, will increase. 
My second wiU keep jou from heaven, 
My wltoUy such is human caprice. 
Is seldomer taken than given. 
Answer, ad-vice. 

What is that which God never sees, kings see but seldom, 
and which we see every day ? 
Answer, an equoL 



XLVn. 

HTPEBBQLE. 

A writer, under the influence of strong excitement, some- 
times uses extravagant expressions, which he does not intend 
shall be taken Hterally. Such expressions^ are called 
hyperbole. 

McampU 1st. 

A rescued land 
Sent up a shout of victory from the field. 
That rocked her ancient mountains. 

JExamph 2cL 

The iron of itself, though heat red-hot, 
Approaching near these eyes, would drink my tears. 
And quench its fiery indignation, 
!Even in the matter of mine iimocence. 
Nay, a^r that, consume away in rust. 
But for containing fire to harm mine eye. 

. JSxample 3d. 

I found her on the floor 
In all the storm of grief, yet beautif ul| 
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Pooring out tears at sucli a lavish rate, 

That, were the world on fire, thej might have drowned 

The wrath of Heaven, and quenched the mighty ruin.* 

Example Ath. 

There has not heen a sound to-day, 

To hreak the calm of nature. 
Nor motion, I might almost say. 

Of life, or living creature ; — 
Of waving hough, or warhling bird, 

Or cattle faintly lowing ; 
I could have half believed I heard 

The leaves and blossoms growing. 

Example 5th* 

And there are many other things which Jesus did, the 
which, if they should be written every one, I suppose that 
even the world itself would not contain the books that should 
be written. — [^St. JohrCe Gospel, last verseJ] 

Hyperbole or Exaggeration is a remarkable feature of 
Eastern poetry. Mr. Moore, in his Lalla Mookh, has some 
extravagant instances, which may be pardoned in that work, 
written as it was in imitation of the Eastern style, but they 
should not be exhibited as objects of imitation. The following 
is one of the instances from Lalla Bookh : 

" Yet, one relief this glance of former years 
Brought, mingled with its pain, tears, floods of tears, 
Long frozen at her heart, bat now like rills 
Let loose in Spring time from the snowy hills, 
And gnshing warm, after a sleep of frost, 
Throagh yslleys where their flow had long been losf 

Hyperbole ought to be very carefully as well as sparingly 
used ; for it is requisite that the mind of the hearer, as well 
as that of the speaker, should be strongly excited, else it 
degenerates into Bombast. It is usually the flash of an over- 
heated imagination, and is seldom consistent with the cold 
canons of criticism. — [^See Booth's Principles, p, 138.] 

* The reverse of Hyperbole or Exaggeration, is Liptotes or Diminution, 
which is a figure bv which, in seeming to lesson, we increase the force of 
tiie expression. Thus, when we say, *< The man is no fool," we are undeiv 
stood to assert that he is wise. **I cannot praise such conduct," means 
that I despise it. 
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XLvm. 

^ APOSTROPHE. 

Apostrophe is the turning off from the regular course of 
the subject, to address some person or thing, real or imagin 
ary, living or dead. 

Apostrophe is generally used to address living objects that are absent, 
— or dead objects with which we were familiar while they were in life. 
Some of its boldest efforts, however, exhaust the essence of personification, 
and call np and address the inanimate objects of nature. 

Apostrophes addressed to the imagination are frequently extended to a 
considerable length ; while those addressed to the passions must be short 
to correspond with the frame of the mind in which they are made. 

Mxample IsU 

APOSTBOPHE OF PASSION. 

Oh pardon me, thou piece of bleeding earth. 
That I am meek and gentle with thy butchers I 
Thou art the ruins of the noblest man 
That ever lived in the tide of time. 

JExample 2d. 

APOSTBOPHE OF IHAGINATION. * 

O thou Parnassus I whom I now survey, 

Not in the phrensy of a dreamer*s eye, 
Not in the fabled landscape of a lay, 

But soaring, snow-clad, through thy native sky, 

In the wild pomp of mountain majesty I 
What marvel that I thus essay to sing ? 

The humblest of thy pilgrims, passing by. 
Would gladly woo thine Echoes with his string, 
Though from thy heights no more one Muse shall wave her 

wing. 



* This Apostrophe is the production of Lord Byron, who has also presented 
another sp^ndid example of tiie same kind, in his Apostrophe to the Ocean. 
Our own Perciyal, in ms Apostrophe to the Sun, affords another example, 
which would do honor to the literature of any age or nation. 
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It may be remarked, that apostrophe is, on the whole, a figure too pas- 
sionate to gain mnch admittance into any species of compodtion, except 
poetry and oiatoiy. 



INTERROGATION. 

The uafigcured and literal use of inteiTogatioii! is to ask a 
question ; but when men are stron^y moved, they naturaJlj 
put into the form of a question whatever they wouM affirm or 
deny with great earnestness. Thus: Canst thou draw out 
Leviathan with a hook, or his tongue with a cord that thou 
lettest down.* — He that planted the ear, shall he not hear. 

Interrogation gives life and spirit to disconrse. It may be nsed to ronse 
and waken the hearers — sometimes to command with great emphasis, 
and sometimes to denote phuntive passion. Cicero uses it with great 
effect in his oration against Cataline, which he thns commences : 

^ How long Cataline will yon abuse onr patience? Bo yon not per- 
ceive that your designs are disooveitsd ? " &c< 

Mcample. 

Can storied urn, or animated bust, 
Back to its mansion call the fleeting breath ? 
Can honor's voice provoke the silent dust, 
Or flattery soothe the dull, cold ear of death ?' 



i^mA^-M^ 



REPETITION. 

Repetition seizes some emphatical word, or phrase, and, to 
maik its imp<»1aiice, makes it recur £requentlj in the same 

* The book of Job abounds in beautiAil instances of this figure. 
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sentence. It is significant of contrast and energy. It also 
marks passion, which wishes to dwell on the object bj which 
it is excited. 

Example 1$L 

^ Weep not, oh Love I " she cries, ^ to see me bleeds- 
Thee, Gertrude's sad survivor, thee alone — 
Heaven's peace commiserate ; for scarce I heed 
These wounds ; — jet thee to leave is death, is death indeed. 

Excanple 2d. 

By foreign hands thy dying eyes were closed, 
By foreign hands thy decent limbs composed, * 
By foreign hands thy humble grave adorned. 
By strangers honored and by strangers mourned* 

Example 3d, 

He sung Darius, great and good, 
By too severe a fate, 
Fallen, fallen, fallen, fallen. 
Fallen from his high estate, and weltering in his bUxxL 



LL 



EXCLAMATION. 



Exclamations are the effect of strong emotions of the mind ; 
such as surprise, admiration, joy, grief, and the like. 

Example let. 

Oh Liberty ! oh sound once delightful to every Roman ei^ ! 
Oh sacred privilege of Roman citizenship ! — onoe sacred, now 
trampled upon. 

13 
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Example 2d. 

Oh time I time ! it is fit thou shouldst thus strike thy mur- 
derer to the heart ! How art thou fed forever I A month ! 
Oh for a single week ! I ask not for years I though an age 
were too little for the much I have to do ! 



LIL 

VISION. 



Vision, another figure of speech, proper only in animated 
and warm compositions, is produced, when, instead of relating 
something that is past, we use the present tense of the verb, 
and describe the action or event as actually now in sight. 

In tragedy, vision is the language of the most violent passioii, wlncii 
oonjnres np spectres, and approaches to insanity. 

Mxample IsL 

[Cicero, in his fourth oration against Cataline, pictures to Ms mind the 
oonsnmmation of the conspiracy, as follows :] 

I seem to myself to behold this city, the ornament of the 
earth, and the capital of all nations, suddenly involved in one 
conflagration. I see before me the slaughtered heaps of citi- 
zens, lying unburied in the midst of their rained country. 
The furious countenance of Cethegus rises to my view, while^ 
with a savage joy, he is triumphing in your miseries. 

Example 2d, 

Methought I heard a a voice 

Cry, Sleep no more ! Macbeth doth murder sleep. 

ExcanpU Sif. 

Avaunt and quit my sight! 
Let the earth hide thee ; thy bones are marrowless ; 
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Thy blood is cold ; thou hast no speculation 
In those eyes which thou dost stare with. 
Hence, horrible shadow ; unreal mockery, hence ! 



Lm. 

CUMAX 



Climax consists in an artful exaggeration of all the circum- 
stances of some object or action, which we wish to place in a 
strong light It operates by a gradual rise of one circum- 
stance above another, till our idea is raised to the highest 
pitch. 

A speaker makes an assertion which he feels is not strong enough for 
his thought ; — he adds another, and another, until he reaches that point 
^ich h^ mind contemplates to be sufficiently expressive ; and then the 
climax (or dimbing) ends. 

Mcample 1st. 

Boisterous in speech, in action prompt and bold. 
He buys, he scdls, he steals, he kills for gold. 

JSxample 2d, 

[The following is part of an address, in the case of a woman who was 
accused of murdering her own child.] 

Gentlemen, if one man had any how slain another ; if an adversary had 
killed his opposer ; or a woman occasioned the death of her enemy ; even 
these criminals would have been capitally punished by the Cornelian law. 
But, if this guiltless infant, who could make no enemy, had been mur- 
dered by its own nurse ; what punishment would not the mother have 
demanded ? With what cries and exclamations would she have stunned 
your ears ? What shall we say, then, when a woman, guilty of homicide ; 
a mother, of the murder of her innocent child, hath comprised all those 
misdeeds in one single crime ; a crime, in its own nature detestable ; in a 
woman pnK%ions ; in a mother incredible; and perpetrated against one, 
whose age caUed for compassion ; whose near relation claimed affection ; 
and whose innocence deserved Uie highest favor ? * 

* Such regular Climaxes, however, though they have great beauty, yet 
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Example 3cL 

The cloud-capt towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
The solemn temple, the great globe itself, 
Tea, all that it inhabits, shall dissolve, 
And, like the baseless fabric of a vision, 
Leave not a wreck behind. 

Example 4th, 

When we have practised good actions awhile they become easy ; and 
when they are easy, we begin to take pleasure in them ; and when they 
please us, we do mem frequently; and by frequency of acts they grow 
into a habit. 

Example 5th. 

And besides this, giving all diligence, add to your faith, virtue; and to 
virtue, knowledge ; and to knowledge, temperance ; and to temperance, 
patience ; and to patience, godliness ; and to godliness, brotherly kind- 
ness j and to brotherly kindness, charity 

Example Qth. 

It is a crime to put a Boman citizen in bonds ; it is the height of guilt 
to scourge him ; little less than parricide to put him to death j what name, 
then, sh^ I give to the act of crucifying him ? 

at the same time have the appearance of art and study ; and, therefore, 
though thev may be admitted into formal harangues, yet they are not the 
language of passion, which seldom proceeds by steps so regular. 

Climax and Antithesis are sometimes united, as in the following 

Example. 

Pride still is aiming at the blest abodes, 
Men would be angels, angels would be gods ; 
Aspiring to be gods, if angels fell, 
Aspiring to be angels, men rebel. 

Climax is neariy related to Hyperbole, and differs from it chiefly in degree. 
The purpose of Hyperbole is to exalt our conceptions beyond the truth : of 
Climax, to elevate our ideas of the truth itself, by a series of circumstances, 
ascending one above another in respect of importance, and all pointing to- 
ward the same object. This figure, when properly introduced and displayed, 
affords a very sensible pleasure. It accords with our disposition to enlarge 
our conceptions of any object that we contemplate ; it affords a gratification 
similar to what we receive on ascending an eminence, situated in the centre 
of a rich and varied landscape, where every step we proceed presents a 
grander and more extensive prospect. 
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LIV. 

ANTICLIMAX. 

The descent from great things to small is termed anti- 
climax. It is the opposite of climax, and is found principallj 
in ludicrous compositions. 

Mxamples. 

1. And thou, Dalhousie, the great god of war, 
Lieutenant-colonel to the Earl of Mar. 

2. Under the tropic is our language spoke, 
And part of Flanders hath received our yoke. 



LV. 

ALLUSION. 

Allusion is that figure by which some word or phrase in a 
sentence calls to mind, as if accidentally, another similar or 
analogous subject. 

Allusions, though different in form from comparisons, are of the same 
nature, and their introduction depends on similar principles, Like com- 
parisons, they are illustrative, and give us pleasure from the discovery of 
unexpected resemblances, or coincidences of thought or expression. In 
making allusions, care should always be taken, uat what is alluded to 
should be generally known.^ 

Examples* 

1. You cannot be to them "Vich Ian Vohr," and these 



4f The student who would see this figure beautifully illustrated, is re« 
feiTed to Newman's Rhetoric. 

13* 
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three ma^c words are the only " open sesame " to their feel- 
ings and sympathies. 

[Here the words " (wen sssams** recall to mind the charm by which the 
robbers* dungeon, in tne Arabian tale, * was opened.] 

2. There are many religionists of the present day who 
make it their shibboleth to be able to tell the precise moment 
when the heart was converted to God. f 

3. I was surrounded with difficulties, and possessed no clue 
by which I could effect my escape. } 

[Exercises may readily be framed by the student who attentiyely con- 
siders the close remblance of this ii •;urc to Simile or Comparison.] 



LVI. 

EBONY. 



Irony is the intentional use of words which express a sense 
contrary to that which the writer or speaker means to convey, 
as when we say of one unskilled in grammar, " Admirable 
grammarian ! " 

When irony is so strong as to be termed bitter or cutting, 
it is Sarcasm. Irony turns things into ridicule, in a peculiar 
manner ; it consists in laughing at an individual, under the 
disguise of appearing to praise or speak well of him. 

The proper sabjects of iron^ are vices and follies of all kinds ; and this 
mode 01 exposing them is often more effectual than serious reasoning. 
The figure is, however, sometimes used on the most solemn occasions, aa 
will be seen by the following : 

Mcample 1st, 
Cry aloud, for he is a god : either he is talking, or he is pur- 

* The Forty Thieves. 

t See the Book of Judges, chapter xii., verses 5, 6. 

X See the story of Ariwine^ in Lempriere's Classical Dictionary. In the 
use of this figure (Allusion), it may be observed that the subject to whicli 
allusion is made, should be readily perceived, and that it recompense, by its 
beauty or its utility, the digression necessarily made in introducing it. 
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saing, or he is on a journey, or peradventure he sleepeth, and 
must be awakened. 

See 1 Kings, chapter xviii., verse 27. '* 

Example 2cL 

And Job answered and said, No doubt ye are the people, 
and wisdom shall die with you. 

JExample of Sarcasm, 

In the name of common sense, why should the Duke of 
Bedford think that none but of the House of Russell are en- 
titled to the favor of the crown ? Why should he imagine, 
that no king of England has been capable of judging of merit 
but King Henry the Eighth ? Indeed, he will pardon me ; 
he is a little mistaken : all virtue did not end in the first Earl 
of Bedford ; all discernment did not lose its vision when his 
Creator closed his eyes. Let him remit his rigor on the dis- 
proportion between merit and reward in others, and they will 
make no inquiry into the origin of his fortune. They will re- 
gard with much more satisfaction, as he will contemplate with 
infinitely more advantage, whatever his pedigree has been 
dulcified, by an exposure to the influence of heaven in a long 
flow of generations, from the hard, acidulous, metallic tincture 
of the spring. It is little to be doubted, that several of his 
forefathers, in that long series, have degenerated into honor 
and virtue. 



Lvm. 

AIXITERATION. 

Alliteration is the repetition of the same letter at the begin- 
ning of two or more words immediately succeeding each other, 
or at short intervals ; as, bug-bear, sea-sick, and the f and g 
in the following line : 

Fields ever fresh, and groves for ever green. 
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And the / in the following : Love laughs at locksmiths. 

The retiini of such sounds, if not too frequent, is agreeable to the ear, 
because the succeeding impression is made with less etibrt than that which 
precedes. 

Alliteration, as well as rhyme, is useful as an aid to the 
memory. Hence proverbs have generally one or the other 
and sometimes both of these auxiliaries. Thus : 

Birds of a feather 
Flock together. 

X Fast bind. 
Fast find. 

The following are remarkable instanced of alliteration : 

The lordly lion leaves his lonely lair. 

Begot by butchers, but by oishops bred. 
How high his honor holds his haughty head. 

How sweetly slow the liquid lay 
In holy hallelujahs rose ! 

Let lords and ladies laugh and sing 
As loudly and as light ; 
We beggars, too, can dance and fling 
Dull care a distant flight. 

Approach, thou, like the rugged Russian bear. 
The armed rhinoceros, or the Hyrcan tiger, &c. 

Round rugged rocks, rude, ragged rascals ran. 

Lean liquid lays, like lightly lulling lakes, &c. 

These instances are not presented as models for imitation, but rather as 
exemplifications of the meaning of the teim alliteration. It will be suffi- 
cient to observe, that alliterations at the present day have fallen into disre- 
pute ; and with good reason, lest the writer in pursuit of them should be 
tempted to sacrifice sense to sound. Occasionally introduced, and sparing- 
ly used, they are not perhaps obnoxious to strong objections. Kames, m 
his " Elements of Criticism," says : " Where two ideas are so connected as 
to require only a copulative, it is pleasant to find a connexion in the words 
that express these ideas, were it even so slight as where both begiix tvith ths 
sa^me letter^ Thus : * The peacock, in aJl his pride, does not display half 
the color that appears in the garments of a British lacly when she is dressed 
either for a ball^ or a birth-day.^ — Spectator, No. 2G5. Again : ^ Had not my 
doe of a steward run away as he did, without makino^ up his accounts, I 
had still been immersed in sin uid seaeoal,* — 3idf No. ^0. 

" * My life's companion, and my bosom friend, 

One faith, one fame, one fate shall both attend.' ** * 

a» ^ . ^ ^^ 

* The fbUowIng is presented as a literary cariosity : 

ALPHABETICAL ALLITERATIOK. 

THE BUNKEB HILL MOKUHEXT CELEBBATION. 

Americans arrayed and armed attend ; 
Beside battalions bold, briglit beauties blend. 
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JSxerctses* 

The student may dumge the terms in thifiUowing expressiaiu^ iO at to pre- 
tent irutances ofauitenmon. A word ofsimlar meaning may, ia each phrase 
or sentence, be substituted, so as to exemplify thejigttre. 

The royal lion. 

The songs of love. 

The pride of the sons of kings. 

One belief, one fame, one destany shall attend both. 

The flowing lays. 

How the brilliaat lake shines. 

His proud head shall bow. 

The deceitful tiger. 

The heedful cat. 

He forsakes his solitary lair. 

By royal prelates commendecL 

In sacred hallelujahs listened to. ^ 

Ziet noblemen and high-bom ladies laugh and ang. 

Birds of the same plumage assemble together. 

The falling towers with curling ivy bound. 

Yet would the yiUage commend my wondrous power. 

And the blithe grandsire skillM in gestic lore 
Has frisked beneath the load of fourscore. 



LVnL 

PAKAPHRASB OB EXPLANATION. 

A paraphrase is an explanation of some maxim or passage 
in a book in a more clear and ample manner than is ex- 

Chtefii^ clergy-, citizens eon^omentte,— 

Detesting osspots,— daring deeds debate. 

Each eye emblazoned ensigns entertain,— 

Flourishing ftom far, — fan freedom's flame. 

Guards greeting guards grown grey, — guest greetiBiff Kuest. 

High-minded heroes, hither, homeward, baste; 

Ingenuous Juniors Join in Jubilee^ 

Kith kenning kin, — kind knowing kindred key* 

liO, lengthened lines lend Liberty liege lore, 

Mixed masses marshalled, Monumentward move. 

Note noble navies near ; — no novel notion ; 

Oft, our oppressors overawed t>ld Ocean ; ' 

Presumptuous princes, pristine patriots, paled, 

Sueen's quarrel questing quotas, quondam, qoafled. 
ebeUlon roused, revoltmg ramparts rose, 
Stout spirits, smiting servfle soldiers, strove. 

These thrilling themes, to tSiousands truly told. 
Usurpers' unjust usages unfbld. 
Tictorioas vassals, vauntings vainly veUed. 
Where, whllsince, Webster, wi^like Warren, walled. 

*Xcnse 'xpletives *xtraqueer ''xpressed, 
Tielding Yankee yeoman zest. 
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pressed in the words of the author. It is in fact a translation 
of the author's meaning into simpler language, accompanied 
with such explanations as will serve to render the passage 
easily intelligible. The author's words, therefore, are not so 
strictly followed as his sense. 

Maxims, proverbs,')*' and texts of Scripture often contain mnch mean- 
ing in few words. To present them in a clear light, and to explain them 
in all their bearings, is the province of the preacher and the didactic 
writer; who thus calls in the paraphrase to their aid for the benefit of 
illustration. 

Example \st. 

^Ne sutor vitra crepidamJ' 

" Let not the shoemaker go beyond his last." These were 
the words of Apelles to a Crispin, (a shoemaker) who 
properly found fault with an ill-painted slipper in one of the 
pictures of Apelles ; but, ascending to other parts, betrayed 
the grossest ignorance. The proverb implies that no n^an 
should pass his opinion in a province of art, where he is 
without a qualification. 

Example 2d. 

Dionysius, the tyrant of Sicily, stripped the statue of Jupi- 
ter of a robe of massy gold, and substituted a cloak of wool, 
saying. Gold is too cold in winter, and too heavy in summer^ 
— It behoves its to take care of Jupiter, From this incident 
we see that the first consideration with a knave, is how to 
help himself, and the second^ how to do it with an appearance 
of helping others. 

Example Sd, 

A Scottish proverb says, " Cocks are free of horse-corn." 
This sajdng implies that people are liberal or profuse of what 
belongs to another. 

Example 4ih. 
Use a cat to the chum, and she will call it custom. This 

* A proverb is a short sentence, expressing a well-known truth at com- 
mon fact, ascertained by experience or observation. A maxim is a principle 
generally received or admitted as true. It may here be remarked that 
proverbs, parables and fables are easily converted the one into the other. — 
[See Booth's PrincipUs^ p. 161.] It will be a useful exercise for the student 
to attempt to convert examples 3d and 4tii below^ into a oomparisoQ and a 
fable. 
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proverb implies that if you accustom your servants or other 
folks, to make too frequent use of what is yours, they will 
think, at last, that they have acquired a right to it. 



LIX. 

OUTLINES IN NABRATIVE. 

A simple story is here related, with outlines of the same 
story in Afferent language, which the student may fiU out so 
as to present/>the same story, with all the circumstances. 

Examples, 

When the city of Troy was taken by the Greeks, after the first fury 
of plunder wa3 over, the conquerors, pitying the misfortunes of their cap- 
tives caused it to be proclaimed, that every free citizen had the liberty of 
taking away any one thing which he valued most : upon which jEneas, 
neglecting every thing else, only carried awav with him his household gods. 
The Gre^, delighted with his piety, gave him permission to carry away 
with him any oSier thing he Imd the greatest regard for; and immo- 
diately he took upon his shoulders his aged father, who had grown de« 
crepit, and was carrying him out of the town. The Greeks, struck with 
his filial duty, gave him leave to take every thing that belonged to him ; 
declaring that Nature itself would not sufifer them to be enemies to such 
as shewed so great piety to. the gods, and so great reverence to theu: 
parents. 

The OtUltne, 



The city of Troy thirst for plunder was 

made proclamation that every free-bom citizen 

■ prized the most. JBneas disregarding 

his household gods. The Greeks pleased any other 

thing. his aged and venerable father. The 

Greeks admiring every thing that he 

Nature itself ungenerous respect ■ 

filial regard . 

Tlie outline jUhd out 

The city of Troy having been captured by the Greeks, when their thirst for 
plunder was partly aatxated^ commiaerating the misfortunes of their captives 
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they made prodamatioa throughout the unforttmate city that every free hofm 
citizen might sdect from the rtdns any one thing tohicn he prized the most 
JEneas, disregarding his houses, his goods^ and valuable possessions^ took only 
his household gods. The Greeks pleased ivith his regard for the objects of 
his rdigious worship^ gave him jxrmission to add any o&er thing among kis 
possessions to these objects of his primary regard ; upon which he immediately 
took his aged and venerable father tqxn his shoulders, who, from the infirmi- 
ties of age, was wujJble to escape without assistance. While the pious son was 
thus carrying his father from the ruine, the Greeks, admiring his disinterested 
filial reverenoefor his hdpless parent, gave him permission to add to what he had 
already taken, every thing tiiat he owned, declaring that Nature itself would 
not permit than to he ungenerous to one who had exhibited such respect to the 
dead and such fiUal regard jf^ the being to tchom he owed his existence, 

Fbcercises. 

1. 

Sir William Gascoigne was the Chief Justice of England in the reign 
of Hemy 4th. His presence of mind and his great dignity were most 
nobly exhibited when the Prince of Wales determined to rescue one of his 
servants, who was on trial before the Judge, presumed to interrupt and 
even to strike the Chief Justice. Gascoigne suppcnted the character of his 
station against the bold aggression, and committed the prince to prison, 
to await the pleasure of 3ie King his father; The King heard of the 
circumstance with becoming propriety, and thanked God that he had 
given him a judge who knew how to administer justice, and a son who 
could obey it. 

Outline, 

One of the servants of was tried before and con- 
demned, notwithstanding all the interest ■ by the King's 

son. The Prince of Wales was so incensed . The judge 

— — dignity of his ■ ordered and the prince 

insult he had offered of the laws quietly 

gaoL The King his father . Happy is the 

King courage to execute the laws a son 

submit. 

2. 

A painter was desirous <^ drawing an elephant in an unusual attitude, 
with his trunk erect, and his mouth open ; and, in order to induce the 
beast to show himself to more advantage, engaged a person to stand 
by, and throw fruit into his mouth. The person, however, partly to 
deceive the unsuspecting animal, often kept in his hand the fruit which 
he pretended to give to the elephant ; who, not liking the mockery, and 
supposing the innocent painter to be the cause, threw out of his trunk 
such a quantity of water upon his paper, as entirely spoiled his sketch, 
and prevented him from proceeding in his work. 
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OiUUne, 

m 

An artist uncommon raised — — open ^— 

procnred and loss ■' in order to make — — — advan- 
tageous , The foolish deceive — ^— amose — -^ 

made ' kept the fruit . The sagacioas ■ 

not relishing — — ^— and believing — — collected — -^ which 
he dischai^ged entirely spoiling and preventing 

3. 

A gentleman, residing at Gosport, England, was, when visiting Ports- 
month, nsnally accompanied by his dog, in the ferry-boat. One day, it 
so happened, that the dog lost nis master somewhere in Portsmouth, and 
surmising that he had re-crossed the water for Gosport, sped his way to 
the house of a bookseller in High street, and by every possible means 
intimated his misfortune. " YHiat," exclaimed the shopman, ^ you have 
lost your master, have you ? Well, here is a penny, for your fare across 
the water." The dog snatched up the coin, ran directly to Point Beach, 
dropped the penny into die hand of the waterman, and was ferried across 
with the other passengers. 



A resident at — — - wherever he went — -^^— attended 



— who with him. ' It chanoed ' was 

missing -^-^— and supposing returned speedily 

— and by that Instinct . Have you lost — 

? Well some money seizing made 

■ and paying — — was conveyed — . 



LX. 

CONNECTED NAERATIVE, EROM SCATTERED FACTS. 

The selection of incidents to be presented in a narration or 
a description, requires some taste as well as judgment. The 
union of such incidents in a connected narrative is not alto- 
gether a mechanical exertion. The order of time should be 
strictly observed. Subordinate to the order of time, is the 
order of the circumstances themselves. It is perhaps a good 
general rule, as in the case of the arrangement of the members 
of a sentence, to reserve the most important for the last. But 
the application of this rule must be submitted to the taste and 
judgment, as well as the design of the writer. 

14 
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Mxercises, 

1. 

[The following particnlan are presented to be united in a connected 
narrative. The expressions may be changed, as it may be necessary to 
weave the circumstances together in one continued narration.] 

History famishes no parallel to the character of Washington. 

Washington died, after a short illness, on the 14th of December, 1799. 

He captured Lord Comwallis at Yorktown, in 1781. 

This event established the independence of the United States. 

On the 25th of December, 1776, he crossed the Delaware, and soon 
gained the important battles of Trenton and Princeton. 

He was elected President of the United States in 1789 

He was President for eight years. 

He was again chosen Commander-in-chief of the American, anny in 
1798. 

His abilities were first exercised by Dinwiddie in 1753. 

He was the Aid-de-camp of Gen. Braddock in 1755. 

After resigning the Presidency he retired to Mount Yemen, where he 
devoted himself to &e pursuits or agriculture. 

He was bom in 1732, in the county of Fairfax, in Virginia. 

He was descended from an English family, which emigrated from 
Cheshire about 1630. 

He received his education from a private tutor. 

2. 

WiUiam Penn lost his wife in 1694, and was much afflicted by the 
event 

^ He married again in about two years, and employed himself in travel- 
ling over Ireland as a preacher of the peculiaz' docUines of his sect. 

£i 1699 he visited America with his wife and family, and returned to 
England in 1701. 

He died at Rushcomb, near Twyford, in Berks, July 30th, 1718. 

He was buried at Jordan, near Beaconsfield, Bucks. 

His character was truly benevolent and humane, and his labors were 
exerted for the good of mankind. 

The long prosperity of Pennsylvania furnishes the best evidence of 
his wisdom as a legislator. 

He was bom in London in 1644. 

He was expelled from College on account of his religious opinions. 

His religious opinions differed widely from those of the Established 
C8mrch. 

The College was of the same religious sentiments with the Established 
Church. 

His father left him an estate worth 1500 pounds per annum. 

Charles 2d, King of England, granted him a province of North America, 
then called New Netherlands; but now, from William Penn, called 
Pennsylvania. 

When he was in College, he withdrew from the national forms of wor- 
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ship with other {Students, who, like himself, had listened to the preaching 
of Thomas Loe, a qoaker of eminence. 

In 1672 he married a lady of principles similar to his own, and fixed 
his residence .at Bickmansworth, where he labored hard to disseminate 
the principles of his sect both by his preachings and his writings. 

In 1682 he came ont to America for the first time, and laid out the city 
of Philadelphia, where he invited settlers from all parts of England, and 
held ont to them a greater degree of religious liberty under his consti- 
tution than had CYcr before been enjoyed by any sect or people. 



LXI. 

NARRATION EXPANDED.* 

Example, 

At the battle of Philippi, Lucilius wishing to give his inti- 
mate friend Brutus an opportunity to escape, pretended himself 
to be Brutus, and being led before Anthony, boldly avowed the 
artifice. Anthony, admiring his fidelity to his friend, informed 
him of the death of Brutus, and offered him his friendship. 
Lucilius accepted the offer, and continued his faithful friend. 

Same story expanded. 

At the battle of Philippi, when Brutus, after the route of his army, was 
in danger of fidling into the hands of his enemies, his bosom friend Lu- 
cilius gave him an opportunity to escape, calling out, " I am Brutus ! 
lead me to Anthony 1 " Being conducted to Anthony, he spoke with 
great resolution : " I have employed this artifice," said he, " that Brutus 
might not fall alive into the hands of his enemies. The gods will never 
^rmit that fortune shall triomph so far over virtue. In spite of fortune, 
Brutus will idways be found, dead or alive, in a situation worthy of his 
courage.** Anthony, admiring the firmness of Lucilius, said to him, *' you 
merit a greater recompense than it is in my power to bestow. I have been 
just now informed of the death of Brutus ; and as your fidelity to him is 
now at an end, I beg earnestly to be received in his place ; love me as you 
did him, I wish no more.** Lnciluis embraced the offer, engaged himself 



* The plan in narrative writing is simply the statement of events in the 
order of their occurrence ? and the expansion is the mention, with varying 
degrees of minuteness of their statement, of the different circumstances 
eonnected witii these events, accompanied by incidental remarks and re- 
flections. 
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to Anthony, and maintaining the same fidelity to him that he had done 
to Bratos, adhered to him when he was abandoned by all the worid. 

The same story still more expanded. 

After the second battle of PhlUppi between Anthony and OctaviuSf two 
of the Boman trinmTirs, and Bmtus. which proyed fatal to the latter, and 
indeed, to the liberty of Borne, one Lucilius Lncinns, an intimate friend of 
Brutus, observing a bod^ of Thracian horse taking no notice of any other 
in their pursuit, but making directly towards Brutus, resolved to stop them, 
and save the life of his general at the hazard of his own. Accordingly, 
without acquainting Brutus with his design^ he halted till the Thracians 
came up and surrendered him ; then he cned out, *< I am Brutus ! " and 
begging quarter, desired they would carry him to Anthony, pretending that 
he ^ared Octavius. The lliracians, ovenoyed witii their ^rey, and tnink- 
inff themselves happy, immediately detached some of their own body to 
acquaint Anthony with their food fortune ; and, in the mean time, giving 
over the pursuit, returned to the field of battle with their prisoner. The 
report being spread in an instant, all over the army, that Brutus was taken, 
and that the Thracians were bringing him alive to Anthony, both soldiers 
and officers flocked together from aU parts to see him. Some pitied his 
misfortunes, others accused him of a meanness unbecoming his former 
glory, for, suffering himself out of two much love of life, to be a prey to 
barbarians. As for Anthony, he was not a little concerned at this adven- 
ture, being quite at a loss in what manner he should receive, and how he 
should treat nis illustrioos captive ; but he was soon delivered from his un- 
easiness ; for as the Thracians drew near, he knew the prisoner, who had 
passed himself upon the Thracians for Brutus, and now addressing the 
Triumvir with a generous confidence : ** Be assured, Anthony,** said he, 
*' that no enemy eiuier has or ever shall take Marcus Brutus alive ; forbid it, 
ye Gods, that fortune should ever prevail so much above virtue ! Bat let 
him be aiscovered, dead or alive, he will certainly be found in such a state 
as is worthy of him. As for me, I have delivered myself up to save him, 
and am now ready to suffer whatever torments you think proper to in> 
fiict upon me, without demanding or expecting any quarter.'* Anthony, 
wonderfullv t^en with the fidefity, virtue, and generosity of Lucilius, 
turned to the Thracians, now sensible dT, and outraged at their disappoint- 
ment, and addressed them thus : " I perceive, my fdlow soldiers, that you 
are concerned, and full of resentment for having been thus Imposed upon 
by Lucilius ; but be assured, that you have met with a booty better than 
that you have sought for ; you have been in search of an enemy, and you 
have brought me a friend. I was truly at a loss how I should have treated 
Brutus, if you had brought him to me alive ; but of this I am sure, that it 
is better to have such a man as Lucilius our friend, than» our enemy.** 
Havine thus spoken, he embraced Lucilius and commended him to the 
care of one of his friends. 

The student may now ea^paxid the faHkudng ttory or marratwe: 

STORY OF MEGAN. 

Megan was one of a tribe of Indians, who ranp;ed the extensive wilds 
about the Fallb of Niagara. He was possessed of such superior personal 
and mental qualities as are very seldom concentrated in the same person; 
generous and humane, as well as brave, he knew how to conquer a foe, 
and how to raise him when disarmed ; and, wliile he hastened to shed the 
blood of his enemies, hepaosed to drop the tear of sympathy with afflicted 
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friends. Bj these shining qualifications ho was endeared to those around 
him, and was looked upon as a future ornament and champion of his 
tribe. 

From the age in which he was able to bend a bow, he was ever em- 
ployed, either in pursuit of game in the forest, or in showing his skill in 
the management of his canoe. His nation was now involved in a war, 
which opened to him a field of action, and aflForded frequent opportunities 
to displ^ his valor. In one of his excursions, he rescued from captivity 
a beautinil female of his nation, who had been taken some weeks before, 
and for whom he had conceived a passion, previously to her being taken. 

Their mutual attachment was not a little .strengthened by this adven- 
ture ; she was conducted home in triumph, a day was appointed for the 
nnptial ceremonies, and Megan looked forward Avith fond expectation to 
the happy days he should spend with his beloved Alcoris. But, alas ! how 
often are the fairest hopes we can conceive, the most deceitful I A few 
days only had elapsed, since his return, when he jrielded to a vice, that 
may be called a characteristic of these people ; — he drank too freely of 
spirit and lay down in his canoe, which was fastened to a rock on snore, 
and was soon lost in sleep. Impatient at his too long absence, Alcoris 
went in search of liim, and what was her surprise and horror, as she drew 
near the place, to see his canoe loosened by a rival, who had made several 
fndtless attempts to gain her afiection, and rapidly floating down the 
swift current towards the great falls ! In vain did she cry out, in vain 
extend her arms towards the dearest object of her affection. He enjoyed 
a sweet tranquiUity till roused to a sense of his danger by the noise of the 
cataract Megan is now apprised of his fate. He looks back, recognizes 
Alcoris, and waving his cap — goes over the falls and is seen no more.* 

^%« student may now reverse the process of expandin^f and presetU an 
oiridgement ofthefoUovnng Ttarratiotw^ 

Mtaaj are the t»les that have been repeated to us of the revolutionary 
*^^8gl68 of our ancestors. Yet each little incident connected with those 
times of peril, though often listened to, becomes interesting to us, who are 
DOW enjoying the blessings of that priceless freedom for which our fathers 
bled. 

** Proudly, O children of flreedom, 
The Stan of your banner float high ; 

Bright Is the halo of gloiy, 
O'er the graves where your ancestors lie. 

Cherished may every memoriaLhe, 
Of the brave ones who perished that ye might be free. ' * 

Such was the motto that my sister wrote, when I told her that, in my 
next composition, I Tshould weave up a reminiscence of the devolution, and 

* This narrative is a genuine college exercise, presented some years ago 
at one of the colleges in this State. 

t This narration is a school exercise, presented within a few weeks by 
one of the pupils, a young lady of about thirteen years of age, at the public 
school of which the author has the charge. Ithas'been thought that models 
*nd specimens of this kind would be more useful than more finished writ- 
^.RS; because they present to the student something within his reach. It 
will not be very diflicnlt for him, after he has attained some ease in writing, 
to adopt as his motto the principle, " Excelsior " 

14* 
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requested her to write a sentiment to gi^ace the commencement ; but, when 
she glanced at the simple incident I intended to relate, she thought the motto 
and the sketch were n6t very appropriate ; but, as I insisted on its appro- 
priateness to my brave ArUiur's story ; and, as I also had the slip of paper 
m my hand on which it was pencilled, (possession being nine pomts of the 
law,) I was allowed to retain it, or rather she was obliccd to yield to my 
whim, and, accordingly, I transferred it in triumph to the top of the page 
on which I commence — 

• 

A REVOLUTIONARY STORY. 

Near the extremity of the beautiful peninsula on which Charlestown is 
situated, stood a large old-fashioned house, in the year 1775, whose time- 
worn walls were partially concealed, in the warmer' seasons, by luxuriant 
grape-vines, that, spreading over the latticed portico, ran across the small 
windows, and clambered along the gable roof. A group of horse-chestnut 
trees, and a hedge composed or the briery bushes of the barberry and black- 
berry, with here and there a sweetbrier, covered with its delicate pink 
blossoms, enclosed a yard overgrown with bright green grass, and wliich 
extended around the eastern and western sides of the mansion. Beneath 
the vine-covered windows on the west a small parterre of flowers bloomed, 
while beyond, a vegetable garden extended to where the bright waves of 
the river Charles rolled onward. The house was occupied bjr Mrs. Leslie, 
her two children, and a female domestic, — Captain Leslie being with the 
American army, at the neighboring town of Cambridge, where it had been 
stationed for nearly two months, while the British troops lay shut up in 
Boston. 

It was the beginning of June, and, as the afternoon of a beautiful day 
drew near its close, Mrs. Leslie laid aside the sewing materials that had 
absorbed her attention during the morning, and, stepping out upon the 
green turf, directed her steps towards a low wooden bench beneath a large 
apple-tree, where a voung and sweet-looking girl was sitting. As her 
mother approached, AunaXeslie dropped her knitting work and held forth 
a few simple, but fragrant, flowers. A caress was the reward which the 
affectionate girl expected and received for her gift. As she threw a glance 
so expressive of love on her mother's face, it was sad for that mother to 
know, that she could not perceive the smile of affection in return ; for her 
child's dark blue eyes were sightless, — poor Anna Leslie was blind. Few 
persons would have thought, as thev looked in the lovely child's face, as 
some strain of music, some loved and familiar tone, or some bright, happy 
thought awakened in her countenance a beautiful expression, which ac- 
corded well with her symmetrical features, — few persons would have 
thought that Anna had been bom blind, that she never had viewed the 
charming scenes of nature, that her eye had never glanced over the pages 
of literature, or the works of art. But a mother's watchful tenderness and 
patient instruction had, during the twelve years of her life, somewhat sup- 
plied the deficiency which her misfortune occasioned; and her brother 
Arthur, two years older than herself, had, with more tlian a brother's usual 
affection, cherished and protected his helpless sister. Unlike the interest- 
ing and unfortunate Laura Bridgeman, Anna could hear the loved voices 
of ncr friends and the sweet tones of her mother's harpsichord. She could 
give utterance, too, in a low, clear voice, to her thoughts and feelings, and, 
although she saw not her mother's smile, she heard the whispered words of 
love, and returned her affectionate greeting. 

Drawing her daughter's arm withm her own, Mrs. Leslie returned slowly 
tov/ards the house. The blushing June roses were sending forth their rich 
odor from the large^bushes, covered with flowers, that bordered the path, 
and Mrs. Leslie plucked an opening bud and placed it in her daughter's 
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hair. All around their little domain looked peacefally, bnt Anna echoed 
her mother's sigh, as the beating of the drum and other sounds of war came 
faintly from the hostile camps and awakened in their bosoms sorrowfal 
tiiougnts of the situation of tneir country, and the welfare of the husband 
and lather, whase life was so precious, yet in such peril. As they silently 
approached the house, Anna felt conscious that her mother was becoming 
absorbed in melancholy reverie, and, to divert her attention, proposed to 
meet Arthur. Mrs. Leslie consented, and they passed through the flower 
beds and proceeded to the lower parts of the grounds, where Arthur em- 
ployed himself in cultivatinff the vegetable garden ; for it v/as impossible to 
procure a man in the town for that purpose, all who were able having joined * 
the army of their country. But Arthur, with the occasional assistance of 
Rachel, their faithful black servant, had managed to raise quite a respect- 
able stock of vegetables, not only for his own family, but he sometimes 
found means to carry a portion to supply his father's table at the camp. 
Arthur, who had just completed his work and refreshed himself by a bath 
in the river, as his mother and sister appeared in sight, hastenea to join 
them, and t» communicate an account of an extensive depredation commit- 
ted the preceding night in his garden. Naturally impetuous in his temper, 
Arthur now complained bitterly, and vowed vengeance on the British thief, 
as he persisted in calling him,.fcr he had traced the footsteps over his deli- 
cate lettuce beds and young peas, till the^ terminated on the verge of the 
river. As his boyish imagination magnified his wrohgs, Arthur's dark eye 
sparkled, his cheek flushed, and his red lip curled with scorn, and not till 
the sweet voice of his sister had communicated in a whisper a plan for 
watching that night, and at least ascertaining who the thiei was, did his 
brow become unclouded, just as they entered their quiet, low-ceiled sitting- 
room. A very pleasant room it was, though old fashioned. Its deep win- 
dow seats were nicely cushioned, its clumsy-looking mahogany tables, with 
dark, time-colored surfaces, highly polished, the carved boxes and stands 
that came from Calcutta, its fireplace, surrounded by small Dutch tiles, the 
antique-looking portraits, that came over in the Mayflower, it was said, and 
the painted screens placed around, made the apartment a favorite with Ar- 
thur and Anna. The bright flowers in the old China vases, and the white 
drapery of the table, now spread with their simple evening repast, enlivened 
the somewhat sombre aspect of the room, for the sun had just sunk below 
the horizon and the vines hung thickly over the windows ; but Rachel 
pushed them aside and commenced swaying her fly-brush, as Mrs. Leslie 
seated herself at the table. Rachel was somewhat a privileged being in the 
family, as she was a faithful and trusty domestic, and she often enlivened 
the cnUdren at meal-times by her quamt expressions and anecdotes of the 
olden time. This evening she began to lament, as she glanced ruefully at 
the plain bread, fresh strawberries, and bright water from their own cool 
and shaded well, that her lady could no longer preside, as formerly, over the 
splendid silver plate and beautiful China tea-set, that once aaorned the 
table, covered with the delicacies of the season. Bnt now what was the use 
of the plainest cups and saucers without tea, and even the strawberries 
most be eaten >vithout cream, for the British foragers had stolen their last 
cow. 

Arthur, who had been absorbed in his own thoughts, now joined in tho 
conversation, for he generally felt interested when any thing was said re- 
specting the injuries mflicted by the foes of his country ; and, long after 
Mrs. Leslie had retired from the room, did the eager boy continue to listen 
to Rachel's tales, and even Anna at last left them, and-passing out of the 
glass door into the large hall, for she was perfectly acquainted with every 
nook in her childhood's home, and could find her way without difficulty 
through every room of the house, she ascended the broad staircase with 
large wooden balustrades, at the head of tho hall, and entered her own 
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chamber. Drawing the snowy curtain aside, Anna seated herself on the 
window seatf for though she could not look out upon the moonlit scene, it 
was pleasant to feel the cool fragrant breeze play over her fiice, and hear it 
rusthng amon^ t^e branches of the horse-chestnut trees. Long did Anns 
sit there, and longer she would have lingered, indulging in those wakiDg 
dreams, sad and yet sometimes enchanting, that are peculiarly endeared to 
those, who, like her, are diut out from many of the bright reauties of life, if 
the door communicating wiUi her mother's apartment had not gently opened, 
and Mrs. Leslie entered with a mother's care to see that all was safe. 
" Anna, mj child, nine o'clock, and jou sitting here, when the damp breezo 
from the river is blowing directly m the window ? what imprudence ! " 
The window was closed, and Anna was carefully enveloped in flannel, and 
only her urgent remonstrances prevented her mother from administering 
some hot herb tea. After Anna had retired^ Mrs. Leslie withdrew to her 
chamber, full of anxiety for her beloved child, whose delicate health and 
helplessness seemed to mcrease the love she felt for her. 

When the old clock in the comer of the hall struck nine, Arthur lighted 
his candle and hastened to his room. After closing the door, he took from 
his chest an old fowling-piece and carefully examined it. Placing it on tiie 
table, he repaired to the window, and, parting the waving tendrils of the 
vine, lookea out anxiously. Lignt clouds had been flying across the deep 
blue of the sky all the evening ; but now, darker and oarker they gathered 
in huge masses, till it was. impossible to discern objects with any distinct- 
ness on the river, or even in the garden below. Arthur was a brave boy, 
but he hesitated at the thought of descending to the garden and fliere 
watching for the thief, for the mcreasing darkness made it impossible to see 
from the window ; but his hesitation vanished, for he thought he faintly 
heard the sound of oars on the river, and snatching up his fowling-piece 
and silently opening his door, he proceeded lightly sdong the hall. As he 
passed the clock, it struck ten, and its sUvery sound somewhat startled him 
as he felt his way in the dark. Noiselessly he opened the hall door, and 
stepped out into the yard. Everything around was quiet, except the rust- 
ling of the branches as a gust passed by, and the souna of oars stiiklng 
the waves, which he now heard with more distinctness. Arthur bounded 
lightly over the hedge of sweetbrier, and made his way through the dewy 
shrubbery to his garaen. It was very dark, and as he hid behind a groap 
of currant bushes and awaited the coming of the depredator, he coola 
scarcely distinafuish a sinele object. Suddenly the noise ceased on the 
river, and breathlessly Arthur watched through the gloom. He started as 
he thought he perceived a tall form bendine over near him ; but, looking 
more closely, ne saw it was a lurge sunm)wer bowing its head in the 
breeze. Again ; did his imagination deceive him ? No ; a tall Highlander, 
his tartan and plumes shaken by the wind, crept cautiously throu^ the 
bushes and proceeded to fill a large bag with all that the increasing dark- 
ness would enable him to lay his hands on. Arthur's fears, if he had an^, 
were now dispelled, so indignant did he feel as he saw the inroads made m 
his fine beds of vegetables, and he sprung behind the startled Highlander 
and in a voice hoarse with rage, levelling his fowling-piece close to his 
head, threatened him with instant death if he made tne least resistance. 
The frightened fellow, rendered confident and more daring by his former 
unmolested visit, had come totally unarmed save a dirk in nis belt ; but 
the surprise and consternation which his sudden detection had occasioned, 
not being able to see his enemy and with death so near, his presence of mind 
utterly forsook him, and he followed implicitly the commands of Arthur, 
who ordered him to take up the bag and to walk in front whither he shoula 
direct. Tremblingly the Highlander, not daring to move his head, for the 
loaded gun still tni^atened him with instant (&ath, obeyed ; and Arthur, 
following closely and silently through the garden and along the road, stopped 
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not till he arrived at the camp in Cambridge, inhere he delivered his prisoner 
into his father's hands. Proudly Captain Leslie gazed on his intrepid boy, 
and many were the compliments that his courage obtained from the officers 
and soldiers. Nothing could exceed the an^er and mortification which the 
Highlander felt as he ^azed in surprise on nis youthful captor, and many 
were the oaths that fell from his hps. as he saw the scoimul sneers and 
listened to the contemptuous remarks of the American soldiers as they 
passed him and looked upon his sturdy form, and compared it with the 
slight, graceful figure of Arthur Leslie. Arthur did not long remain at the 
camp, but hastened home to relieve the anxiety of his momer and sister, 
and lust as the sun began to ^d ^' tree, shrub, and flower," Arthur with 
one bound sprang over the thicket, shaking large pearly dew-drops from 
the roses, and entered the portico just as his mother was descencung the 
stairs from his room, where the bed, which evidently had not been occu- 
pied, had dreadfully alarmed her. Her anxiety was somewhat allayed by 
the appearance of Arthur ; and when at the tn^akfast table he related to 
her and to Anna the adventure of t^ie night, Mrs. Leslie knew not whether 
to blame the temerity, or praise the courage which he undoubtedly had 
manifested. Bachel*was delighted with her brave boy's conduct; and long 
afterward, when the war was ended and Captain Lesbe had removed to the 
city, where Mn, Leslie resumed her former station at the head of a 
splendid establishment, and the sweet Anna had cultivated, with her 
brother's assistance, the learning and accomplishments attainable by one in 
her situation, then did Bachel recount to her wondering hearen the stoxy 
of Arthur's adventure with the Highlander. 



Lxn. 

DESCRIPTION. 



Description, as defined by Webster, is "a representation of 
names, natures, or properties, Uiat give to another a yiew of 
the thing." 

It is, in fine, a picture, delineated, not by lines, hot by words ; and it 
must be so presented as to convey a clear, definite, and exact semblance 
to the mind, sndi as the object described presents to the eve. Such a re- 
presentation may be called a faithful description. Faithrnl descriptions, 
therefore, are faithful pictures. All definitions must be 1^ perfect des- 
criptions of a materiu thing, than a visible figure or delineation. But 
when a definition is expanded, so as to embrace not only all the particu- 
Utfs in which the object defined differs from other otnects, but also those 
in whidi it resembles others of the same kind, such a definition, is, in fact, 
a description. 

Owing to peculiar associations in the mind, and the difierence in the 
habits of perception and observation, no two individuals would probably 
describe the same scene or Uie same object alike. This is particiUarly the 
case with yoong writers. Some, from a natural Blnggishness of mind, 
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•will perceive few particalars worthy of notice, where others, of different 
temperament, will find the subject replete with interesting details, all 
worthy of regard.* 

A few suggestions will now be presented, which will probably lead those 
who may use this book to tJdnk, and to use their eyes to some purpose, 
when called upon to give a written descriptaon of any sensible object 
These suggestions wUl be followed by a list of details, some one or more 
of which may always be noticed in a written description. 

It will be noticed, that the object in presenting such a list is only, as 
has already been said, to Buggest tdeaSj which the student himself is to mould 
as they may arise, and combine with what may spring spontaneously &om 
his own mind' 

To collect materials for a good description, there must be a devoted at- 
tention to the beauties of nature and to the scenes of social life. The 
mind wiU thereby be rendered susceptible and discriminatiYe, acquiring 
sources of improvement which would otherwise be lost, while variety and 
copiousness of expression will at the same time be seeured. 

There are three great classes, under one of which aH the varieties of 
description may be arranged. Under the first class are included all those 
subjects which are imme<uately under personal notice ; which are actually 
present before our eyes. In the second class may be arranged aU those 
which have been noticed, but have left only their pictures in the memory. 
The third class includes only those subjects which are purely imaginary. 
In the descriptions of all these classes, me object to be effected is one and 
the same ; namely, to present to the reader a picture, easy and natural, 
lively in its character, and animated in its appearance *, making those de- 
tails the most prominent which would affect tne beholder as most striking, 
and throwing, as it were, into the shade those circumstances which are 
designed to produce a subordinate impression. In producing such an 
effect, the writer should pay particular attention to the epitl^ts t with 
which he designates particular objects, that he may render the impression, 
which he designs Uiat they should convey, strong and durable. For this 
reason he cannot be too particular in the choice of his qualifying words, 
for they are sometimes more expressive than the objects themselves when 
presented in naked simplicity. 

Thus, for instance, suppose we arc describing a scene in a wood or 
forest ; the following terms would appropriately describe the appearance 
of the scene : Dark, obscure, deep, dreary, gloomy, overcast, indistinct, 
dim, cloudy, dense, lurid, livid, &c. 

Or a summers noon ; the following terms will be found in most cases 
suitable: Bright, shuiing, clear, lucid, brilliant, dazzling, splendid, res- 
plendent, sparkling, refulgent, ardent, conspicuous, clear, placid, &c 

Or a storm, or a cataract ; the following terms will be found expressive : 
Harsh, discordant, roar, howl, hiss, crash, reverberate, dash, splash, mur- 
mur, growl, clamorous, confused, terrific, tremendous, thundering, &c 

There are many kinds of description, also, in which the following terms 
may not only, with considerable advantage, be interwoven, but the terms 
themselves, by the law of association, wiU suggest ideas ; such as, placid, 
calm, tranquil, motionless, peaceful, serene, restless, lazy, unruffled, 



* See the <* Dialogue between a Tutor and his Pupils,** on page Sth. 
t See the article on epithets. 
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hashed, silent, voiceless, sleeping, breathless, transparent, clear, waveless, 
engnlphed, anmeasored, beautiful, mingled, crystal, golden, silvery, mag- 
nificent, breezeless, kindred, &c., &c, &c 

Acqaaintanoe with the beauties of nature, particularly with those of the 
earth and the sky, and with the lights and shadows of life, must be considered 
as a great acquisition to any mind ; and consequently the command of 
language, so re(^uisite to embody and depicture the same with the glow 
and warmth which imagination lends to description, must be regarded as 
an object worthy of the highest regard by all who aim at being distin- 
guished as writers. * 

In descriptions, the principal point to which to direct the attention is 
the selection of the circumstances. The scene, or the circumstance, 
should be brought with distinctness and fulness to the view. We should 
be placed, as it were, by the description in the midst of the group of par- 
ticalars, and be made fully acquainted with all its peculiarities. That 
which is called truth to nature is effected by the skilful selection and ar- 
rangement of the circumstances, and constitutes the amplification of des- 
criptive writing. In some instances, especially where it is desirable that 
the description should be bold and striking, the enumeration of circum- 
stances may be less full and minute. 

In describing natural scenery, the student will find some 



* Probably no writer has ever surpassed Sir Walter Scott in the beauty, 
fidelity, and accuracy of his descriptions. The following extract, from Mr. 
Morritt'8 "Memorandum," taken irom Lockhart's Life of Sir Walter, Vol. 
III., page 30, exhibits his views, and the pains that he took to be accurate. 
Speaking of the visit of the great novelist at Rokeby, Mr. Morritt says : ** I 
had many previous opportunities of testing the almost conscientious fidelity 
of his local descriptions ; but I could not help being singularly struck with 
the lights which this visit threw on tiiat characteristic of his compositions. 
The morning after he arrived, he said. *■ You have often given me materials 
for a romance • now I want a good robber's cave, and an old church of the 
right sort.' We rode out, and he found what he wanted in the old slate 
qnarries of Brignal, and the ruined Abbey of Egglestone. I observed him 
noting down even the peculiar little tuild jlovjers atid herbs that (tcddentaUy 

S'ew around and on the side of a bold crag, near his intended cave of Guy 
enzil ; and could not help saying, that as he was not to be upon oath in 
his work, daisies^ violets, and primroses wmdd be as poetical as any of the 
humbler plants he wets examining. I laughed, in short, at his scrupuloas- 
ness ; but I understood him when he replied, * that in nature herself no two 
scenes are exactly aJike ; and that wfioever copied tndy wheU was before his 
tyes^ wotdd possess the same variety in his ^criptions, and exhibit appa- 
rently an ima^nation as boundless as the ran^e of nature i7i the scenes he 
recorded; whereas, whoever trusted to imagination, would soon find his 
own mind circumscribed and contracted to a few favorite images, and the 
repetition of these would sooner or later produce that very monotony and 
barrenness which had always haunted descriptive poetry in the hands of 
uy but patient worshippers of truth. Besides which,' he said, ^ local names 
and peculiarities make a fictitious story look so much better in the face.' 
In facl* from his boyish habits, he was but half satisfied with the most beau- 
tiful scenery when he could not connect ^vith it some local legend; and 
when I was forced sometimes to confess, with the knife-grinder, ' Story ! 
God bless you ! I have none to tell, sir,' — he would laugh, and say, * Then 
let us msJLe one, — nothing so easy as to make a tradition.' " 
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aid in the following lists of particulars, which are here intro- 
duced as suggestive of ideas, which he himself is to mould as 
thej may arise, and comhine with what maj spring sponta- 
neously from his own mind. * 

A COUNTBT. 

Its principal water oonrscs : 

Its chains of mountains : 

The nature of the hills, whether more or less mgged ; the nature of the 
morasses, whether more or less practicable : 

The rapidity and depth of the rivers ; the nature of their fords, slnices, 
and piers j the state of the bridges, and their position : of the roads, and 
the necessary repairs; the reasons for preferring one road to anotlier, 
which would leaa to the same object, such as the ease of procuring subsist- 
ence, of travelling in security — the lateral communications openii^ from 
^e ^eat or main roads — the population of the villages, occupations of 
the inhabitants, the means of transportation, the chief commerce of the 
inhabitants, their industry, habits, and manners — the productions of the 
country, quantity and kind — the liquors, vinous or spuitoous, with their 
effects on the inhabitants. 

Of Biyess : Their direction — their course — the nature of their beds ; 
their breadth — their floods and times of drought ; their meadows, and 
the marshes that intersect them ; the mills upon their hanks ; the breadth 
of their valleys — the hills and ridges which skirt them — the side on 
which are commanding heights — the tributary rivulets, and the raTioee 
which open into ^e valley of the stream — the distance between them; 
of what nature are the shrubs, the gullies, the brooks, the roads, &c. — the 
aaality of the hedees, they are thin in poor soil, but in rich land they are 
Vttck, and formidable objects to the march of troops, &c. 

Canals. Their communication — the nature of the grotmd tfaroigh 
irfaich they are cut — the means of draining them, and of taming tfaor 
courses ; their locks — the mode of destroying and of protecting ^em- 
how their navigation may be obstructed or improved. 

Mills often render water-courses fordable or not, at ^easure, by raevs 
of the water dammed up for ti^eir supply. When sand is of tlw otdioaij 



* These lists of particulars are taken, with sli^t alterations nocessarv to 
adapt them to the purposes of this work, from " LaUemand's Artillery ocr- 
vice," article " KeeonnoUering** They were original in a work entitled 
** Uttid9 «MMmr« d Vnaage des ojtciers d^artiUeru de I^mmety'* pmr k Gtnmd 

From the dialogue between the tutor and his pupib, to which referenee 
has already been made, the student wiU derive some hints upon "'iluantf 
M^," or using his e3res aright. This dialogue, caknlaird as it is to 



awaken attention, and to fix luibits of observation, is particnlariT recom 
mended to the cuefnl perusal of the student, who would relieve his mind 
fkom the Imiort of composition. Habits of observation, attended with cixe- 
ftU analysis, not only aid the mind in its search after ideas, bat also direct 
it in a jndioKMts adeesioa of those which are afforded br - -• - 
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color, the roads are generally good ; bnt if the sand be black, or mixed 
with small white grains, the roads are impassable in winter, and often in 
time of rain. 

Climate. The physical causes which may aifect health — the quality 
of the air, cold, hot, wet, or dry; seasons —whether inclement, and how 
long 80*— the means of protection from their effects — the customs of the 
inhabitants in this respect. 

Coasts. The nature of the coasts — whether lined with sand-hills ; 
coYered with rocks, which render the approach more or less dangerous ; 
or precipices, which forbid it altogether The parts which are open and 
ODCovered, iind proper for landmg ; 6ie bays which form roadsteads and 
harbors — the points and capes fit for forts and batteries, which may de- 
fend the accessible parts ; the adjacent islands, which may serve as ad- 
vanced works to form barriers against the attempts of «n enemy; the 
gulfs, the bays, the roads, the ports — tiie nature of the winds required to 
enter or leare these ports, the nature and Advantages of which may be 
pointed' out — the time of tide most favorable' for entering the ports, &c. 
—the dangers to be met ^ the obstacles to be surmounted — tiie actual 
state of the forts which protect the coast — the batteries, the guard-houses, 
and the artillery in them ; if there be rivers emptying themselves on the 
coasts, the tides are apt to alter their channel ; an account' may be given 
of this influence, &c 

FoB£8TB AND WoODS. Their situation ^-tiheir extent 4 t})^ kinds of 
trees of which they are composed, whether fit for fuel or for timber— 
their extent — their magnltode ; is the ground of the forest level or hilly ; 
from whence do the roads come, aad whither do they lead — their quality 
— the nature of the ground around them — «fe they near fields, meadows, 
ravines, hills, mountains, rivers — the streams, marshes, springs, dwel- 
lings, &c., near them — the distance of all these objects from the borders 
of the wood or forest^ tiie roads which intersect them, and the swamps 
which divide them. 

Houses. Their situations — style of architecture — the ground which 
they occupy — > the mode in which they are built — the materials of which 
they are composed-— the color glyen them by nature or art — are they 
old or new — the indications of age — moss-grown, ivy-hung, black with 
time — appendages connected with ancient customs — their associations 
—the improvements of modem art — additional conveniences, &c. 

Level Countkt. Its hedges, ditches, villages, buildings, brooks, 
canals, marshes, roads, river?, bridges, &c. * 

MouwTAiire. Their position —their slopes in front and rear— the 
means of reaching their summits — the nature of the ground — its form 
—are they covered with wood or Avith bare rocks -r- their height — their 



* In sandy countries, and those fUled with brushwood, there are many 
marshes covered with water during the winter, which are almost dry in 
summer. In the winter they are impassable, and are to be mistrusted, even 
in summer, after long rains. 
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l^tOitf — pMtnns, fodder, vegetation, dweUisgs, towns, yiOages, castles, 
woTki£ops, roads, pa^, &c 

RxTEBS. Do they branch off, or continae in one undivided stream * — 
wfaeie do they rise— whither do they flow— what is the nature of the 
country through idiich th^ flow — the quality of the water — dear, spark- 
ling, transparent, thick, muddv, turbid — ruffled with eddies and counter 
currents — with or without falls — salt or fresh, sweet or brackish — cold 

or warm safe for bathing, or dangerous — the manufactories moved by 

the water the ri>^n *la running from or into it — the streams, brooks, 

rivulets, or other riven that supply it, &c 

YiiXAOBS. Their situation —the number of fires or chinmeys in oper- 
ation — the nature of the 6<»1 — the quantity and quality of the produce — 
the occupation of the inhabitants— their markets— the neighborhood which 
frequents them — *he beasts of burden, the flocks, the beeves and poultry 

ihey possess the art^tecture, or style in whidi the buildings, houses, 

bams, and sheep-cotes are built— the position of the church and burying 
ground — the bhuiamith's shop — whether surrounded by walls, by 
bushes, by ditches, or palisades — the water and wind mills- 1 - 



* levers which divide into several branches, form islands and peninsulas. 
The rivers themselves, thus cKvided, are apt to change their channels at 

every flood. 

t in the description of natural scenery, it will be well f(M: the student to 
oall to memory tnose beautiful lines of Cowper . 

" Nor rural sights alone, but nmd sounds 
Exhilarate the spirits, and restore 
The tone of languid nature. Mgktp wmds. 
That sweep the skirt of some far^preading wood 
Of ancient erowth, make music not unlike 
The dash of Ocean on his winding shore, 
And lull the spirit, while they fill the mind, 
TJnnvanhered oremehes waving in the blast, 
And all their leaves fast fluttering all at once. 
Nor less composure waits upon the roar 
Of distant Jlaods ; or on the softer voice 
Of neighbouring ,finintain; or of r»tf9, that ttip 
Throuffh the cleft rock, and chiming as they fall 
Upon loose pebbles, lose themselves at length 
In matted grass, that with a livelier green 
Betrays the secret of their silent course. 

'Nature inanimate employs sweet sounds ; 
But animated nature sweeter still. 
To soothe and satisfy the human ear. 
Ten thousand vHxrbiirs cheer the day, and ons 
The live^long night. Nor these alone, whose notes 
Nice fin^rea art must emulate in vain ; 
But cawing rooks, and kites that swim sublnne. 
In still repeated circles, screaming loud : 
The joy, the^«, and e*en the boding otidy 
That hails the rising moon, have charms forme. 
Sounds inharmonious in themselves, and harsh. 
Yet heard in scenes where peace forever reignsi. 
And only there, please highly for their sake." 
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The paiticalan which hare now been mentioned as suggestive of ideas, 
will nndonbtedly aid the student, and enable him to combine what ad- 
dresses itself to the eye with that which suggests itself to the imagination, 
m his endeayors to vit^e verbtd pictures of the beauties of nature. The 
nature and variety of such porttculars must necessarily be dependent on 
the character of the oljecC to be described. 

If an individual sensible object is to be described, the ques- 
tions which naturaily arise, and which should most of them be 
answered in the descriptioD, are as follows : 

Where is iti 
Who made it 1 
What is it made of! 
Is it old or new ? 
What was it made for? 

How is it adapted for the purposes for which it was made? 
Is it beneficial or prejudicial to the comfort and conyenieQce of man- 
kind? 
Are its effects universal or particular? ' 

Its divisions and parts ? 
Its dimensions, form, and c<dor ? 
Does it produce, or is it connected with any sounds ? 
How is It comitmded ? 
How does it strike the eye ? 
What are its resemblaaoes or its differences ? 
How does it appear fixnn dilTerent positions ? 

In addition to these questions, the student most call to mind 
what others would naturally arise in the mind of anj one, de- 
sirous of exact and particular information with regard to the 
subject of his description, and endeavor fullj to answer every 
such question in his written exercise. 

In the description of persons, an entirely different set of 
questions wiU suggest the proper answers, to which the des- 
cription should be a fiill reply. 

What is the personal appearance, complexion, stature, figure, &c ; 
luuids, arms, limbs, eyes, &C.? 
What feature is most prommenily conspicuous ? 
The expression of the countenance ? 
Is the individual remarkable for manly beanty; or illy made, awkward, 

udongraoefnl? 
What is the appearance of his chest, shoulders; length of his limbs, 

■tfleofhis dress? 

- What are his haUts, his age; what graces, accomplishments, or attain- 
ments has he ? 

What is his moral character ^his hitellectnal ; who are his associates; 
what ii^uence have tiiey wronsht upon him ? 

I^or what virtues or Tioct If he particulaily noted ? 
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In the descriptions of persons of the other sex, sach ques- 
tions may be a little varied, and answered as in the foUowiag 
examples: 

DESCRIPTION OF PERSONS. 
JSxample Ist. 

DESCRIPTION OF MART QUEEN OP 800TTS. 

The turbnlenoe of the times, the rancor of party rage, and the medium 
of premdice or partiality, through which erery object in those periods was 
beheld, render it difficult to form a just opinion of the character of Maiy. 
Her personal accomplishments and the graces which distinguished her 
as a woman, are admitted by aH parties ; respecting l^ese, therefore, there 
can be no dispute* Her stature rose to the majestic, her form was de- 
cant and her hands and arms distinguished for tfaehr delicacy and beauty. 
Her hair was black, though, in the fashion of the times, she ft^equently 
adorned herself in borrowed locks, and of various colore, fier eyes were 
dark gray, and her complexion remarkably fine. She walked, danced, 
and rode, with equal grace. She possessed a taste far music; she played 
upon the lute witkskiH, and sung melodiously. Towards the conclusion 
or her life, she began to grow corpulent, while confiBeiftent and bad ac- 
commodation broi^t upon her a rheumatic disorder, which deprived her 
of the use of her limbs. Her manners were affkble and insinuating, dig- 
nified and sprightly. She spoke eloquently, and wrote with ease and 
elegance. Her temper was warm, and her heart affectionate. She 
loved flattery, and Ixuield the effects of her beauty with pleasure. If she 
had^ acquired the power of dissembling her sentiments in the refined and 
intriguing court of France, her nature was nevertheless frank and indis- 
pose to suspicion. Her piety was fervent and sincere ; her talents, if not 
of the highest, were undoubtedly of a superior orders and the resohition 
and courage which she manifested at her death, are truly worthy of ad- 
miration. A long series of successive sorrows bespeak, with few excep- 
tions, some imprudence in the sufferer ; the misfortunes of Mary, both 
in degree and duration, exceeded the common measure of human calami- 
ties, and even render the distresses of fiction comparatively faint. The 
vicissitudes of her life have afforded a fine and fruitful subject for the 
tragic muse. No man, says Brantome, ever bdield her without admira- 
tion and love ; no one will read her history without pity and sorrow. * 



* All writers agree in representing Mary of Scotland as distingoished for 
personal beauty. But on no subject, perhaps, do mankind differ so much 
as in their ideas of female beauty ; and it seems to be wisely ordered by 
Providence tiiat the^ should thus differ. Women in the Hottentot country 
are considered beautiful in proportion to the size of their ears, the flatness 
of their noses and the projection of their lipe. In Otaheite corpulency is 
the constituent element of loveliness ; and in China, small feet, cramped 
faito absolute deformity, are considered an indispensable requisite (or beauty. 
A late physiological writer, speaking of female beauty, says : " A womaa 
of any height, from the jMttto almost to the gigantie, may be perfectly beau- 
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Example 2d, 

BERNARD DE ROHAN. 

I will attempt to paint him, to the eye of die reader, as I have myself 
Been him. represented by the hand of an unknown artist, in one of the 



tiful ; and of any complexion, from the darkest brunette to the fairest lily. 
The medium height is generally preferred ; but the complexion is a matter 
that entirely depends on indiyidual taste — the same person, too, would be 
likely to waver m choice between the darkly beautiful maidens of Spain 
and the seraphically fair daughters of Oircassia. Nevertheless, though the 
shades of complexion, from toe Spanish olive to the Circassian white, or the 
varieties of altitude, fixnn the petite Cleopatra to that'of the towering Rox 
ana, matters but little ; there are many things arbitrarily essential to perfect 
beauty in woman." " I shall describe," he continues, " a beautiful woman, 
taking her at the medium altitude, which is generally preferred." 

As such a description may be interesting to many who' have not access 
to the original work, and as ft cannot be considered wholly out of place in 
a volume professing to teach the art of description, the author of this vol- 
ume has, with some hesitation, ventured here to present it. 

" Her height is five feet five inches ; her hair is of any color that agrees 
with her complexion ; her forehead is rather low, and as free from freckle 
or wrinkle as a piece of Paphian marble ; her brows are dark, arched, nar- 
row, and strongly defined; her eyes are large, rather lanKuishins than 
bright, and of either of the usual colors ; for the grey eyes of Mary of Scot- 
land were not less captivating than the raven orl^ of the Queen of Sheba ; 
her eye lashes are dark and long; her nose is a mitigated aquiline, — that 
is, an aquiline curtailed of its severity ; her lips are short and small, and yet 
withal ftill and pouting ; her chin is very slightly developed ; her ears are 
small, thin, and with the tip on a line with the eyebrow ; her complexion 
varies with the emotions of her mind, and the blush that tinges her cheek 
is delicate, and loses itself in her face, so as to indicate no perceptible out- 
line ; her features are exactly regular, though made to appear otherwise by 
the ever-varying expression of her lips and eyes, and the fluctuations of the 
rosy tide that ebbs and flows beneath the transparent surface of her skin ; 
her smile indicates sweetness of disposition, blended with a gently-proud 
expression, dictated probably by the consciousness of her own worth and 
beauty ; her neck is flexible, moderately slender, of medium length, and 
pure as alaDaster ; the fall from her necx to her shoulders is gradaal (like 
that of a bird) ; her bust is a gentle swell, so dear that the blue veins are 
visible ; her shoulders almost verge on broadness, and press backwards ; 
her waist is small, but not too taper ; her arms are rounded ; her hands 
delicately small, and fingers rather long and tapered ; her instep is high, to 
secure a good arch fo the foot, which adds grace in walking, and her 
feet are as small as they can possibly be without subjectmg them to the 
character of diminutive." 

To this description the same author adds, that there are *^ three species 
of female beauty, of which all the rest are varieties*" 

No. 1. Face round, eyes soft azure; neck rather short; shoulders mod- 
erately broad and gently rounded ; limbs and arms tapering and delicate ; 
hands and feet small ; complexion, rose struffgling with lily ; hair luxuri- 
ant, flaxen or auburn ; eyes olue, and, whole figure soft and easy. 

No. 2. Oblong face ; neck long and tapering ; shoulders broad and deli 
cate, without being angular ; limbs and arms rather long and tapering ; feet 

15* 
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jMlfloes <m the banks of the Brenta. He was in person aboat the middle 
neight, rather above it than below, and at this period was not more than 
twenty-three years of age. His forehead was broad and fine, with short 
dark nair curling aronnd it ; his featores were small, excepting the eye 
and brow, the former of which was large and ftdl, and the latter strongly 
marited. The month was Tery handsome, showing, when h^ open in 
speaking, the brilliant white teeth, and giving to the whole oonntenance a 
look of playfnl gaiety ; bnt, when shut, there was an expression of mnch 
thonghtfnlness, i4>proaching porh^w to sternness, abont it, which the 
rounded and somewhat prominent chin confirmed. The upper tip was 
Tery short; bnt on either side, divided in ibs middle, was a short black 
mustache, not overhanging the month, but raised above it ; and the beard, 
which was short and black, like the hair, was only snfiered to grow in 
•nch a manner as to ornament, bnt not to encumber the chin. 

In form the cavalier was muscular, and powerfully made ; his breadth 
of chest and shoulders giving the aj^fmuranoe of a more advanced period 
of life than that to which he had yet arrived. « — (hne JJe Leon^ 6y G, P. 



and hands rather small : complexion mostly dark ; hair abundant, dark and 
strong ; and the whole ngare precise, striking^ and brilliant. 

No. 3. Oval Ikce ; hl^, pale, inteilectaal forehead ; eye, expressive and 
fhll of sensibility, also indicating modesty and dignity ; movements charao- 
terized by grace and elegance. 

4f In a note on pace 172 is presented, in a quotation from a late physio- 
logical writer, the ^cription of a beantifnl woman. The same author 
thos describes a specimen of masculine beauty : 

^ A fine lookinS^ man, (the word handsome detracts from the idea of 
beauty in the nuS sex), is above the medium height, but considerably on- 
der the colossal ; (about five feet ten inches is the perfection of altitude) ; 
his forehead is high and rather square ; his back head is well ronnded, bat 
not too full; his eyes are dark, bright and fairly set in their sockets-^ 
neither tending to recede nor to protrude ; his hair inclines to a curl; his 
eyebrows are rather square than bi^hy, and leave a space of about three 
quarters of an inch between then: inward extremities ; nis nose is a mediom 
between Roman and aqniline; his cheek bones are not prominent, but still 
well defined ; his cheeks neither lank nor so rounded as to indicate fatness 
or inflation : his mouth moderately small ; lUs lips firm, compact, but not 
thin ; his whiskers are weU back on his cheek ; his complexion is unifona, 
between brown and fair, with a slu^ht tendency to a blush, but not suffi- 
cient to warrant him in beinff called rosy cheeked ; and the whole counte- 
nance, well or even stronglymarked ; for a smooth, round face, where the 
features are all reeular, and without any chanicteristio for a fimner to fasten 
on, is incompatiDle with manly beauty. Then his neck is of moder- 
ate length and inclines to thickness ; his throat is free from all protuber- 
ance commonly called '■the apvls of Eve;* his breast is fairljr full; his 
shoulders square, but not abruptly so, and sufiiciently broad to just over- 
hang his hips ; ms aims are ofa length to leave about eight inches between 
the tips of his middle fingers and his knees; there is a j^adual decrease m- 
wards from the hips and shoulder to the waist; his back is ftee from the 
least tendency to roundness, but is not thrown very much to the rear; his 
limbs are full, but not clumsy ; his joints small ; the calves of the leffs so that 
they just touch, without pressing against each other; his shin raUier slen- 
der, his ankle small; his instep high ; and his foot slightly hollowed, and of 
a size corresponding with his height ; for, too small a root interferes with 
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Example SdL 

THB ELEPHANT. 

The elephant, a native of Asia and Aftica, is the laigest, the strongest^ 
the most sa^acioiis, and the most dodle of all wild beasts. The usual 
height of this unsightly creature is from eight to twelve or fourteen feet 
The color is nearly black ; the eyes, whioi are veiy small, are lively, 
bright, and expressive ; the ears are broad, and much longer, in propor- 
tion to the body, than those of the ass. 

It has two long ivory tusks, thicker toward the head than a stout 
man's arm, and a trunk which it can contract or lengthen, as need re- 
quires. The latter is as useful to the animal as our hands are to us. 
With this singular organ it can take up the smallest object ; it serves 
itself with it ; and, in case of an attack, fights with it It can also untie 
knots of ropes, and open and shut gates. 

The legs of this stupendous quadruped are like columns of from 
twelve to eighteen indies in diameter, and from four to six feet high. 
The feet are short, and divided into five toes each, and are armed with 
nails of a horny substance, but which are so covered with skin, that they 
are scarcely visible. 

The elephant, in a state of nature, is neither fierce nor mischievous. It 
is peaceable, mild, and brave ; and exerts its powers only in its own 
.defence, or in defence of those of its own kind, with which it is social and 
friendly. 

Example 4^A. 

NATURAL SCENERY. 

Long projecting reefs of rod^s, extending under water, and only evinc- 
ing their existence by here and there a peak entirely bare, or by the 
breakers which foamed over those that were partially covered, rendered 
Knockwinnock bay dreaded by pilots and ship-masters. The crags which 
rose between the beach and the main land to the height of two or three 
himdred feet, afforded in their crevices shelter for unnumbered sea fowl, 
in situations seemingly secured by their dizzy height from the rapacity of 



that ehistioity of step, and firmness of carriage, so essential in making up 
the perfect * tout msemUe^ of a well-proportioned man." 

In descriptions of persons the student wiU do well to refer to what is said 
on the subject of emthets in another paee of this volume. Thus, for exam- 
ple, the mcmners of an individual maybe insinuating, sprightly, dignified, 
orreserved, &c. ; speech, elegant, eloquent, &c. ; person, thin or spare, fleshy 
or corpulent; temper, warm and affectionate; nature, frank and mdis- 
poeed to suspicion, &c. Notice may also be taken, as occasion reauires, of 
such particularB as the following: resolution, courage, effects of air and 
exercise, or confinement and exclusion from the air, on personal appear- 
ance, — series of sorrows as causing imprudence, constant success as pro- 
ducing temerity, — misfortunes in degree and duration exceeding the com- 
mon measure of human calamity, rendering the distresses.of fiction fainti 
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man. Many of these wild tribes, with^ the instinct which sends them to 

seek ihe land before a storm arises, were now winging towards their nests 

with the shrill and dissonant clang which announces fear and disquietude. 

The disk of the sun became almosi totaUy obscured ere he had alto* 

Sither sunk below the horizon, and an early and lurid shade of darkness 
otted the serene twilight of a summer evening. -The wind began nexc 
to arise, but its wild and moaning sound was heard for some time, and 
its effects beeame more visible on the bosom of the sea^ before &e gale 
was felt on the shore. The mass of waters, now dark and threatening, 
began to lift itself in larger ridges, and sink in deeper furrowsi, forming 
waves that rose high in toam upon the breakers, or burst upon the beach 
with a sound resenibling distant thunder. — Antiquariff Vol, Lp,72^ 

Example 5th, 

KATURAL SC£K£RY. 

Cities and villages were scattered over hill and valley, with cultivated 
environs blooming around them, all giving token of a dense and indus- 
trious population. In the centre of this brilliant circumference stood the 
Indian metropolis, with its gorgeous tiara of pyramids and temples, at- 
tracting the eye of the soldier from everv other object, as he wound round 
the borders of the lake. Every inch of ground which the soldiers trod 
was familiar to them ; familiar as the scenes of childhood, though vrith 
very different associations, for it had been written on their memories in 
characters of blood. On the right rose the hill of Montezuma, crowned 
by the teoccUH, under the roof of which the shattered relics of the army 
had been gathered on the day following the flight from the capitol. In 
front lay ute city of Tacuba, through whose inhospitable streets they 
had hurried in fear and consternation; and away to the east of it 
stretched the melancholy causeway. — PreacaWs Conquett of JH^jncoi^ VoL 

Example %tJu 

NATURAL SCENERY. 

They moved cautiously forward, straining their vision to pierce the 
think gloom of the forests, where their wily roe might be lurking. But 
they saw no living thing, except only the wild inhabitants of the woods 
and flocks of the zopolite, the voracious vultute of the country, which, in 
anticipation of a bloody banquet, hung liker a troop of evU spirits, on the 
march of the army. 

As they descended, the Spaniards fett a sensible and most welcome 
change in the atmosphere. The character of the vegetation chan^d with 
it; and the funereal pine, their only companion of late, gave way to the 
sturdy oak, to the sycamore, and lower downv to the graceful pepper 
tree, minglhig its red berries with the dark foliage of the forest; wmle, 
in still lower depths, the gaudy-colored ct^epers mivht be seen flinging 
their gay blossoms over ue branches, and telling or a softer and more 
luxorioas climate; 

At length, the army emerged on an open level) where the eye, tmob- 
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stittcted by iaterveniog \vood or hill-top, could range, far and wide, oyer 
the Valley of Mexico. There it lay, bathed in the golden sunshine, 
stretched out, as it were, in slumber, in the arms of the giant of hills, 
which clustered, like a phalanx of guardian genii, around it * — Conquest 
of Mexico^ Vol 11^ jk 463. 

From the same source from which the preceding extract was 
taken, the following personal description has been borrowed. 

HERNANDO CORTES. 

Hernando " Cortes at this time was thirty-three, or perhaps thirty-four 
years of age. In stature he was rather above the middle size. His com- 
plexion was pale, and his large dark eye gave an expression of gravity to 
nis countenance, not to be expected in one of his cheerful temperament 
His figure was slender, at least until later life ; but his chest was deep, his 
shoulders broad, his frame muscular and well proportioned. It presented 
the union of agility and vigor, which qualified him to excel in fencing- 
horsemanship, and the other generous exercises of chivalr)r. In his diet 
he was temperate, careless of what he ate, and drinking httle ; while, to 
toil and privation he seemed perfectly indifferent His dress, for he did 
not disdain the impression produced by such adventitious aids, was such 
as to set off his handsome person to advantage ; neither gaudy nor strik- 
ing, but rich. He wore few ornaments, and usually the same ; but these 
were of great price. His manners frankand soldierlike, concealed a most 
cool and calculating spirit With his gayest humor there mingled a settled 
air of resolution, which made ^oso who approached him feel they must 
obey; and which infused something like awe into the attachment of his 
most devoted followers. Such a combination, in which love was tempered 
by authority, was the one probably best calculated to inspire devotion in 
the rough and turbulent spirits among whom his lot was to be cast" 

* The introduction of figurative language in descriptive writing, if not 
too luxuriantly indnl^d, adds much to the beauty and animation of the 
style. The student will not fail to admire the beautiful figure here introduced 
from one of the most elegant historical writers of any age or country. Mr. 
Prescott, in the work from which the extract above was taken, has conferred 
a favor on the repabllc of letters, which will hand him down to posterity as 
the modem " Dtdeis et candidus et /tints Herodotus.** The same remark 
that has been made in relation to the Father of History, may be applied 
with equal truth and justice to the author of " The Conquest of Mexico." 
*• His style abounds with elegdnce, ease, and sweetness ; and if there is any 
of the fabulous or incredible, the author candidly informs the reader that it 
is introduced on the authority of others." They who are not attracted by 
the thrilling nature of the incidents which he relates, will be captivated by 
the glowing colors in which they are described, the purity and animation 
of his style, the witchery he has woven around his subject, and the won- 
derful skill with which he has thrown into a connected narrative a mass of 
details, which with indefatigable industry he has tithed from a great variety 
of authors, often at variance with one another, and not unfrequently at issue 
with themselves. The pride with which an American peruses his works, 
naturally breaks forth into the apostrophe, *' Perge modo, et quk te via duoit 
^ge greasum." 
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The dander of Cortds seems to have iindergoiie some 
duuige irith change of dicomstaDces ; or, to speak more cor- 
rectlj, the new sceDes in whidk he was placed called forth 
qualities which hefbie were dormant in his bosom. There 
are some haidj natores that require the heats of excited action 
to onfold their energies ; like the plants, which^ closed to the 
mild influence of a temperate latitude, come to their fiill 
growth, and give forth their fruits onlj in the burning atmos- 
phere of the tropics. Such is the portrait 1^ to us bj his 
contemporaries of this remarkable man. 

The examples whidi have now been introduced are deemed 
sufficient, both in variety and extent, to introduce the student 
to descriptive writing. The attentive perusal of the examples 
given, with careful attentiim to the preliminary hints and ob- 
servations, it is thought will furnish considerable aid in this 
department of composition. 



TiXTTT. 
KABRATION AND DESCRIPTION UNITED. 

That the student may perceive how much is added to the 
beauty and the interest of a narration by the union of des- 
cription witb the narrative, the following model is presented, 
which is founded on the simple circumstance, that a young 
man in a feeble state of health is called home, after a long 
absence, to be present at the death-bed of his mother. The 
student will observe how beautifully many of the particulars 
presented in the list in the preceding exercises are interwoven 
with the narrative, and how much the union of description 
with the narration has added to the beauty of the story. 

JSxdfnple. 

In looking over some papers of a deceased acquaintance, I found the 
following fragment He had fre<][uently spoken to me of the person whom 
it concerned, and who had been his school-fellow. I remember well his one 
day telling me that, tiunking the character of his friend, and some circnm- 
stances in his life, were of such a kind that an interesting moral little stoiy 
Slight be made from them, he had undertaken it ; bat, conadering as he 
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w eeinc on, that bringing tiie prirate ohiuraoter and Aelincs of ft dMMied 
irieQa before the world, was something like sacrilege, thou^ done under ft 
fictitious name, he had stopped soon after beginning the tale, -*- that he 
had laid it away amongst his papers, and had never looked at it again. 

As the person it concerns has oeen a lone time dead, and no relation sur- 
vives, I do not feel that there can be any improprietv in my now malring 
it public. I give it as it was written, thongh evidently not revised by my 
friend. Thongh hastily put together, and beginning as abruptly as it ends, 
and with little of story and no novelty in the circumstances, yet theie is ft 
moomful tenderness m it, which, I trust, will interest others in some por- 
tion as it did me. 

*' The sun not set yet, Thomas ? ** ** Not quite, Sir. It blaMs throng^ 
the trees on the hill yonder, as if their branches were all on fire." 

Arthur raised himself heavily forward, and with his hat still over his 
brow, turned his glazed and dim eves towards the setting sim. It was only 
the night before toat he had heard his mother was iU, and could survive 
but a day or two. He had lived nearly apart from society, and, being a lad 
of a thoughtful, dreamy mind, had made a world to himself. His thoughts 
and feelings were so much in it, that, except in relation to his own home, 
there were the same vague and strange notions in his brain concerning the 
state of things surrounaing him, as we have of a foreign land. 

The main reeling which this self-made woiid excited in him was love, 
and, like most of his age, he had formed to himself a being suited to his 
own fancies. This was the romance of life, and though men, with minds 
like his, make imagination to stand oftentimes in the place of real exist- 
ence, and to take to itself as deep feeling and concern, yet in domestic re- 
lations, which are «o near, ana usual, and private, they feel longer and 
more deeply than those who look upon their homes as only a better part of 
the world to which they belong. Indeed, in affectionate and good men of a 
visionary cast, it is in s<nne sort only realizing thdir hopes and desires, to 
turn them hotneward. Arthur felt that it was so, and he loved his house- 
hold the more that they gave him an earnest of one day realizing all hia 
hopes and attachments. 

Arthur's mother was peculiarly dear to him, in having a character so 
much like his own. For though the cares and attachments of life had long 
ago taken place of a fanciful existence in her, yet her natural turn ci mind 
was stroniF enough to give to these something of the romance of her dispo- 
sition. This had led to a more than usual openness and intimacy between 
Arthur and bis mother, and now brought to his remembrance the hours 
tbev had sat together by the firelight, when he listened to her mild and 
melancholy voice, as she spoke of what she had undeigone at the loss of 
her parents and husband. Her gentle rebuke of his faults, her affectionato 
look of approval when he had done well, her care that he should be a just 
man, ana ner motherly anxiety lest the world should go hiurd with him, all 
crowded into his mind, and he thought that every woridly attachment waa 
hereafter to be a vain thing. 

He had passed the night between violent^ tumultuous grief, and numb 
insensibility. Stepping mto the carriage, with a slow, weak motion, like 
one who was quittmg his sick chamber for the first time, he began his 

i'ourney homeward. As he lifted his eyes upward, the few stars that were 
lere and there over the sky seemed to look down in pity, and shed a re* 
ligious and healing light upon him. But they soon went out, one after 
another, and as the last faded ih>m his imploring si^ht, it was as if every thing 
good and holy had forsaken him. The faint tint m the east soon became a 
ruddy glow, and the sun, shooting upward, burst over every living thing in 
full ^lor^. The si^^t went to Arthur's sick heart, as if it mce in mockery 
of hu misery. 
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Leaniiig back in his eaniage, with his hand over his eyes, he was euTied 
alooe, hardly sensible it was day. The old servant, Thomas, who was sit- 
ting hy his side, went on talking in a low, monotous tone ; hut Arthur only 
heaid stmiething sounding in his ears, scarcely heeding that it was a human 
Tcnce. He had a sense m wearisomcness from the motion of the cairi^^ 
but in all thinan else the day passed as a melancholy dream. 

Almost the first words Arthur spoke were those I have mentioned. As 
he looked out upon the settins sun, he shuddered through his whole frame, 
and then became sick and pale. He thetight he knew the Mil near him ; 
and, as the^ wound round it, some peculiar old trees appeared, and he was 
in a few minutes in the midst of the scenery near his home. The river b&> 
fore him reflecting the ridi evening sky, looked as if poured out from a 
molten mine. T^e birds, gathering in, were shootfaig across each other, 
bursting into short, gay notes, or sin^ng their evening songs in the trees. 
It was a bitter thing to find all so bright and cheerful, and so near his own 
home too. His horses* hoofs struck upon the old wooden bridge. The 
sound went to his heart. It was here his mother took, her last leave of him, 
and blessed him. 

As he passed throuj^ the village, there was a feeling of strangeness, that 
every thmg should be just as it was when he left it There was an imde-* 
fined thoQ^t floating in bis mind, that his mother's state should produce a 
visible change in all that he had been fanriliar with. But the boys were at 
their noisy games in the street, the laborers returning, talking together, 
from their work, and the old men sitting quietly at their doors. He con- 
oealed himself as well as he could, and bade Thomas hasten on. 

As they drew near the house, the night was shutting in about it, and there 
was a mdancholv, gusty sound in the trees. Arthur felt as if approaching' 
his mother's tomo. He entered the parlor. All was as gloomy and still as 
a deserted house. Presentiy he heard a slow, cautious step over head. It 
was in his mother's chamber. His sister had seen him from the window. 
She hurried down and threw her arms about her brother's neck, without 
uttering a word. As soon as he could speak, he asked, ^ Is she alive ? '* •— 
he could not say, my mother. * She is sleeping/' answered his sister, ** and 
must not know to-night that you are here ; she is too weak to bear it now." 
"I wiU 00 look at her, then, while she sleeps,** said he, drawinc his hand 
kenshieffrom his face. His sister's sympathy had made him shed the first 
tears which had fallen from him that day, and he was more composed. 

He entered the chamber with a deep and stall awe upon him ; and as he 
drew near his mother's bed-side, and looked on her pale, placid, and mo- 
tionless face, he scarcely dared breathe, lest he should disturb the secret 
communion that the soul was holding with the world into which it was 
about to enter. The loss that he was about suffering, and his heavy grief, 
were all forgotten in the feeling of a holy inspiration, and he was, as it 
were, in the midst of invisible spirits, ascending and descending. His 
mother's lips moved sli^tly, as she uttered an indistinct sound. He drew 
back, and ais sister went near to her, and she spoke. It was the same 

StntliB voice which he had known and felt from his childhood. The ezal- 
tion of his soul left him, — he sunk down, — and his misery went over 
him like a fiood. 

The next day, as soon as his mother became composed enough to see 
him, Arthur went into her chamber. She stretched out her feeble hand, 
and turned towards hhn, with^a look that blessed him. It was the short 
struggle of a meek spirit. Slie covered her eyes with her hand, and the 
tears trickled down between her pale, thin fingers. As soon as she became 
tranquil, she spoke of the gratitude she felt at being spared to see him be- 
fore she died. 

** My dear mother," said Arthur, — but he could not ^ on. His voice 
was cbokedi his eyes fiUed with tears, and the agony of his soul was visible 
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in his face. " Do not be so afflicted, Arthur, at the loss of me. We are 
Dot to part fbr ever. Bemember, too, how comfortable and happy yon hare 
made mydays. Heaven. I know, will bless so good a son as yon liaye been 
to me. I on will have tnat consolation, my son, which visits bnt a few, — 
you will be able to look back npon your past conduot to me, not without 
pain only, but with a holy Joy. And think, hereafter, of the peace 
of mind you give me, now thatl am about to die, in the thought that I am 
leaving your sister to your love and care. So lone as you live, she will 
find you a father and orother to her." She paused for a moment. " I have 
always felt that I could meet death with composure ; but I did not know," 
she said, with a tremulous voice, her lips quivering, — ^t did not know 
how hard a thing it would be to leave my children, tiU now that the hour 
has come." 

After a little while, she spoke of his father, and said, she had lived with 
the belief that he was mindful other, and with the conviction, which grew 
stronger as death approached, that she should meet him in another world. 
She said but little more, as she grew weaker and weaker every hour. Ar- 
thur sat by in silence, holding her hand. He saw that she was sensible he 
was watching her countenance, for every now and then she opened her dull 
eye^ and looked towards him, and endeavoied to siiiile. 

The day wore slowly awav. The sun went down, and the melancholy 
and still twili^t came on. Nothing was heard but the ticking of the watch, 
telling him with a resistless power that the hour was drawmg nigh. He 
gasped, as if under some invisible, gigantic grasp, which it was not for hu- 
man strength to struggle against. 

It was now quite dark, and by the pale light of the night-lamp in the 
chimney comer, the furniture in the room threw huge and nncoutin figiuies 
over the walls. All was unsubstantial and visionary, and the shadowy 
ministers of death appeared fathering roimd, waiting the dut^ of the hour 
wpointed them. Arthur shuadered for a moment with superstitious awe ; but 
ine solemn elevation which a good man feels at the sight of the dying took 
possession of him, and he became cahn again. 

The approach of death has so much which is exaltinff, that our grief 
is, for the time, forgotten. And could one who had seen Aruiur a few hours 
before, now have looked upon the grave and grand repose of his countenance, 
he would hardly have known him. 

The livid hue of death was fast spreading over his mother's face. He 
stooped forward to catch the sound of her breathing. It grew quick and 
faint. — ** My mother." — She opened her eyes, for the last time, upon him, 
7- a faint flush passed over her cheek. — there was the serenity of an angel 
in her look, — her hand just pressed nis. It was all over. 




toen, let her have rest ; she needs iV He then went to his own chamber, 
and shut himself in. 

It is a merciful thing that the intense suffering of sensitive minds makes 
to itself a relief. Violent grief brings on a torpor, and an indistinctness, 
and dinmess, as from long watchinff. It is not tul the violence of affliction 
Itts subsided, and gentle and soothmg thou^^ts can find room to mix with 
enr sorrow, and holy consolations can minister to us, that we are able to 
bM>w fiUly our loss, and see clearly what has been torn away from our af- 
fections. It was so with Arthur. Unconnected and strange thoughts, with 
melancholy but half-formed inuiffes, were floating in his mind, and 
now and wen a gleam of Ught would pMBss through it, as if he had been in a 
tix>abled trance, and all was right again. His worn and tired feelings at 
last foond rest in sleep. 

16 
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It is an impreMion, which w« cannot rid oniMlTes of if we would, whAn 
■itting by the body of a friend, that he has atiU a consckmsness of onr pres- 
ence, — that though the common concerns of the worid have no more to do 
with him, he has still a love and oaie of us. The face which we had so long 
been familiar with, when it was all life and motion, seems only in a state of 
rest We know not how to make it real to oorselTes, that the body before 
us is not a Uring thing. 

Arthur was in such a state of mind, as he sat alone in the room by his 
mother, the day after her death. It was as if her soul had been in paradise, 
and was now holding communion with pure spirits there, thou^ it still 
abode in the body wat lay before him. He felt as if sanctified by the 

Sresence <^ one to whom the other world had been laid open, — as if under 
le love and protection of one made holy. The religious reflecti<»is that 
his mother had early taught him, gare him strength ; a spiritual oompason 
stole over hum, and he found himself prepared to perform the last offices to 
thedeadk 

It is not enough to see our friends die, and part with them for the remain- 
der of our days, — to reflect that we shall hear their yoices no more, and that 
they will nerer look on us again, — to see that turning to ooimption which 
was but just now alive, and eloquent, and beautiful with all the sensations 
of tiie soul. Are our sorrows so sacred and peculiar as to make the world 
as vanity to us^ and the men of it as strangers, and shall we not be left to 
our afflictions for a few hours ? Must we be brou^t outut such a time to 
the concerned or careless gaae of those we know not, or be made to bear the 
formal proffers of consolation from acquaintances who will go away and 
forget it all ? Shall we not be sufiered a little while a holy and healing 
eommunion with the dead ? Must the kindred stillness and gloom <^ our 
dwelling be changed for the solenm show of the pall, the talk of the 
passennby, and the broad and piercing light of the ccnnmon sun ? Must 
the ceremonies of the worid wait on us even to the open graves of our 
friends ? 

When the hour came, Arthur roee with a firm step and fixed ^e, thouj^ 
his whole face was tremulous with the struggle within him. He went to 
his sister, and took her arm within his. The bell struck. Its heavy, un- 
dulating sound rolled forward like a sea. He felt a violent beating through 
his whole frame, which shook him that he reeled. It was but a momentaiy 
weakness, fie moved on, passing those who surrounded him, as if they 
had been shadows. While ne followed the slow hearse^ there was a vacan- 
cy in his eye as it rested on the coffin, which showed hmi hardly conscioui 
of what was before him. His spirit was with his mother's. As he reached 
the grave, he shrunk back and turned deadly pale ; but sinking his head 
upon his breast) and drawing his hat over his face, he stood motionless as a 
statue till the service was over. 

He had gone through all that the fmns of society required of him. 
For, as paimul as the effort was, and as little suited as such forms were to 
his own thoughts upon the subject, yet he could not do any thing that might 
appear to the world like a want of reverence and respect for nis mother. 
The scene was ended, and the inward struggle over ; and now that he was 
left to himself, the greatness of his loss came up full and distinctly before 
him. 

It was a dreary and ehillv evening when he returned home. When he 
entered the house from wnich his mother had gone for ever, a sense of 
dreary emptiness oppressed him, as if his very abode had been deserted by 
every living thing. He walked into his mother's chamber. The naked 
bedstead, and the chair in which she used to sit, were all that was left in 
the room. As he threw himself back into the chair, he groaned in the bitr 
temess of his spirit. A feeling of foriomness came over him, which was not 
to be relieved by tears. She, whom he had watched over in her dying hour, 
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ind whom he had talked to as she lay before him in death, as if she could 
hear and answer him, had gone from nim. Nothing was left for the senses 
to fasten fondly on, and time had not yet taught him to think of her only as 
a spirit But time and holy endeavors brought this consolation ; and the 
little of life that a wasting disease left hlm^ was passed by him, when fJone, 
in thoughtful tranquillity ; and amongst his friends he appeared with that 
eentle cneerfulness, which, before his mother^s death, had been a part of 
His nature.^ 

Exercises, 
Nanation and Description may now be united in the history of 

Moses Elizabeth of England 

Saul Arabella Stewart 

Elijah Arabella Johnson 

Elisha Washington 

Daniel Jay 

Judith Marshall 

Joshua Eranklin 

Jepthah Montezuma. 

To the historical data which can be gleaned from any authentic source, 
the student may be permitted to add fictitious circumstances of his own 
inventioD. 

In the same manner, he may present notices of any other character 
which may occur in the course oi his reading or observation. He may 
also reverse the process of amplifying, and present an abridgement of the 
example. 



Lxrv. 



EPISTOLARY C0RKESP01?DENCE, OR LETTER WRITING, t 

A Letter is, perhaps, one of the most common, as well as 
one of the most useful forms of composition, and there are few, 
who can read or write at all, who are not frequently called 



* It is recommended that the student be required to analyze this beauti- 
ftd specimen of narration united with description, by presenting a list of the 
])articular8 which enter into the narrative and descriptive parts respec- 
tively. 

, f It is generally allowed, that epistolary writing:, if not one of the highest, 
is one of the most difficult brancnes of composition. An decant letter is 
much more rare than an elegant specimen of any other kind or writing. It 
is for this reason, that the author has deviated from the usual order prac 
tised by respeotaUe teachers, who give epistolary writing the first place in 
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upon to perform it Under the head of Letter Writing, it is 
intended in this exercise to include all the forms of epistolarj 
correspondence, whether in the shape of billets, notes, formal 
letters, or ceremonious cards, &c. It is proper to premise, 
that, whenever a letter is to be written, regard should be had 
to the usual forms of complimentary address, to the date, the 
superscription, and the closing. The folding, also, of the 
letter should not be disregarded. If it be true, that ^ trifles 
form the principal distinction between the refined and the un- 
refined," surely those trifles deserve some sort of consideration. 

And, first, i^ is to be observed, that, whenever a written 
communication is made by one individual to another, the 
usages of society require that the rcpify should also be written; 
and that the same style of address should be preserved in 
both the communication and the reply. A different style, or 
form, seems to express a want of respect, or an arrogance of 
superior knowledge, — faults equally to be avoided in the in- 
tercourse of polished society. 

If the letter is written in the first person, the reply should 
also be in ihQ first person. Thus, when the letter begins : 

" Dear Sir, 

" I write to inform you," &c., 

the answer should be in the^r;^ person also ; thus : 

*< Dear Sir, 

"I have received your letter," &c., or "Your letter 
informing me, &c., has been received, and I hasten to say," 
&c. 

If the letter is written in the third person, thus : 

" Mr. Parker has the honor of informing the Hon. Mr. 
Brimmer," &c., 

the answer should also be in the third person ; thus : 

" Mr. Brimmer has received the letter of Mr. Parker," ^bc 

the attention of the student. He has deemed it expedient to reserve the 
subject for this part of the yolume, and for the practice of the student who 
has been previously exercised in other attempts. At this stage of his pro- 
gress, he may be profitably exercised in the writing of.letters. The teacher 
may now require nim to write notes, billets, and letters addressed to a real 
ornctitious person, announcinjB^ some event, or on some formfd subject. 
The teacher cannot be too particular in his directions with regard to fold- 
ing, sealing, &c., for early habits of negligence, or want of neatness, are 
with difficulty eiadicated. 
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The name of the writer should always be subscribed to the 
letter when it is written in the first person, but never when 
it is written in the third. The date of the letter should also 
be written ai the beginning^ when the letter is written in the 
first person, and at ike endy when it is written in the third. 
The address of the letter should be written under the signer 
ture, and towards the lefb side of the letter, when it is written 
in the first person, but not when it is written in the third. 

A neat and well-writt^i letter is a much more lare prodnction than it 
ought to be. Few directions can be given with regard to the composition 
of a letter ; bat it is intended in this exercise to give some general directions 
with rej^d to the mechanical execution of letters, notes, and billets. And, 
first, with regard to Letters. 

A letter should embrace the following particulars, namely : 
1st. The date. 2d. The complimentary address. Sd. The 
body of the letter. 4th. The style, or complimentary closing. 
5 th. The signature ; and, 6th. The address, with the title, if 
any. 

The date should be written near the right hand upper 
comer of the sheet. The complimentary address follows, a 
little lower down, near the left hand side of the sheet. The 
body of the letter should be commenced very nearly under 
the last letter of the complimentary address. The style, or 
complimentary closing, should stand very nearly under the 
last letter of the body ; the signature very nearly under the 
last letter of the style ; and the address should be placed a 
little below the signitture, and towards the left hand side of 
the sheet. 

16* 
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Bxangile liL 
roan or a. lettkb. 
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▲ LETTER, WITH ITS PABT8. 




(daU.) 
{complimentary ttddrsu,) 

winotU nuicd ui^oteei mA^^ Qf/, nctU' 

evet, Q/^ nav0 t^^ipHtiiu^naiem 7^y^£fciea any nui^ 

<u>Uoi&neu, if yea tu^ nat^ me ^mcm^ io 
nuniion U, e§met hezeona^, ot ^ noid. 

{styUj or eomfUmtiUary doting.) 




(tigfuUtire,) 
(<A« oddlrtfM, or tuperteiyftum.) 



In yerj formal letters, tlie address should precede the 
letter and the signature, so that the individual addressed may, 
At first sight, perceive that the communication is intended for 
^m, hefore he has taken the trouble to read it through. In 
^ case, also, the date should be written below, in the place 
of the address. 
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HxamphSd. 

A. rOSMAh LBTTEB. 



contntonttieaien. ate 



i^6fo Au^^ Mnco^ Of m*<) 
you fmxu &^ ^ve to titUn^, anc^ (fe i^o^ e« 



The folding * of a letter, though in itself a thing of appa- 
rently trivial importance, is stiU deserving of atteotion. The 
following will be more intelligible than written directions. 



kept on Ale. The nhole is than ai 
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Example Aih. 

This Cut represents the folding of a Letter. 

No. 3. The first fold, one fourth part of 
No. 1. The Letter before It Is folded. the first leaf turned over. 



Boskm^ F0b. 9, 1844. 

Dear Sir^ 

Ymtr letter qftlie Ith 
has beeii duly receivctl^ and 
Tshallj at my earliest leisure^ 
attetul to the Ititsinses to 
which you have t/ierein billed 
my attention. 

Yours respectfully y 

John Smith. 

Mr. Richard Roe. 



Ko. 8. The second ibid ; the folded part 

toraed over so as to meet the left 

side of the sheet. 




No. 6. The fourth fold 




So^on^ 

Dear Sir^ 

Yottr 
has Been dtd 
IshaU at my 
attend to th 
wliich you h 
my attetuion 

YourSy T 
Mr. Rieharc 




No. 4. The third fold. 




Ko. 6. The fifth fold. 




No. 7. The letter closed. No. 8. The letter sealed. No. 9. The letter directed. 
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TITLES. 

Id the saperscription of a letter, the title of Honourable k 
generally given bj courtesy to the Tice-President of the 
United States ; to the Lieutenant-Gov^nor of a State ; to 
the Senators and Representatives of the United States ; to 
the Senators of the respective States, and to the Judges of 
all the courts ; to the Mayor of a dty ; to the Heads of De- 
partments, &c. In addressing the President of the United 
States, the Governor of a Commonwealth, or an Ambassador 
of the United States, the title ^His Excellency" * is gener- 
ally used* t 

* See AfUonomatia, page 82. 

t No titles are formally reco^jnized by law in this oouBtrr, except in 
Massachusetts, where the lesal title of the Governor is " His Excellency " 
and that of the Lieatenant-Goyetnor, ** His Honor;" and, therefore, as it 
is stated above, it is ^ eourteayonlyf Uiat the usage has obtained. As it is 
possible that tfiis volume may fall into the hands of some individuals who 
are curious to know something of the forms of address in the mother coun- 
try, the following directions are extracted from the gnunmar of Mr. Lennie, 
published in Edinbui^h a few years ago. 

^^ Directions for Superscriptions and Forms of Address to Persons ofeoerji 

Bank. 

[The superscription^ or what is put on the outside of a letter, is printed in 
Roman characters, and begins witn To, The terms of address used in he- 
ginning either a letter, a petition, or verbal address, are printed In Italio 
Tetters.lmmediately after the superscription. The blanks are to be filled op 
with tne real name and title.] 

'<To the King's Most Excellent Majesty, — Sire^ or Aby it please pour 
Majesty. Conclude a petition, or speedi, with, -^ Your Majesty's most 
Loyal and Dutiful Subject. 

To the Queen's Most Excellent Majesty,— itfiuiom, or, Mof it please four 




To his Royal Highness, Frederick, Duke of Tock^^Maif it please four 

Rofol I&ghness. 
In the same manner address every other member of the Royal Family, msls 

orfymale* 
NobiUtf. To his Grace the Duke of , My Lord Duke, Tour Grace, or, 

Ma/f it please four Chracs, 

To the Most Noble the Marquis of , Mf Lord Manruis, Tour Lordsk^. 

To the Right Honorable , Earl of—, Mf Lord, Tour Lordship. 

To the Right Honorable Lord Visoount y JDfy Lord^ May itplemse four 

Lordship. 
To the Right Honorable Banm — « ^^ Lord^Mam it plefue four Lerdsk^. 
The wives of noblemen have the same Titles with ueir husbands, thus : 

To her Grace the Duchess of , Mif it please vour Grace* 

To the Itight Hon<»able Lady Ann Rose, — Mf Ladf, Mof it please four 

Ladysk^. ■ ■ 
The titles s^Lord and Bight Bsnora^ are given to all the sons of Dvkes 
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The members of a house of representatiyes, or of a board 
of aldermen, taken ooUectivelj, should be addressed as ^' The 
Honorable," &c. 

The title of Esquire is also given^ by oouctesy in the super- 
scription of a letter, to all gentlemen to whom we wish to 
show respect ; but, when the title of Hon. or Honorable is 

and Marqtiises, and to the eldest sons of Earls ; and tbe title of hadu and 
Biglu OmorckhiU to all their daughters. The yotinger sons of Earls are 
all HonorcMes and Esquires, 

Sight BbnordUe is due to Earls, Viscounts, and Barons, and to all the 
members of Her Majesty's Most ^ Honorable PriTv Council , to the Lord 
Mayors of London, xork^ and DuUin^KoA to the Lord PrOrost of Edin- 
hwrgh, during the time they are in omce ; to the Speaker of the House 
of Commons ; to tiie Lords Commissioners of Ihe Treasury, Admiralty, 
Trade, and Plantations, &o. 

The House of Peers is addressed thus, — To- the Bight Honorable the 
Lords Spiritual and Temporal of the United Einedom of Great Britain 
and Ireumd in Parliament assembled. My LoraSf Mry it please yottr 
Lordships. 

The House of Commons is addressed thus, — To the Honorable the 
Knights, Citizens, and Burgesses of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland in ParUament assembled. Crendemen, or. Maty it please your 
Hianors. 

The sons of Viscounts and Barons are sidled Honorable and Es«piire ; and 
tiieir daughters hare their letters addressed tl^us, — to the Honorable 
Miss or Mrs. D. B. 

The king's commission confers the tiUe of EonaraUe on any eentleman in 
a place of honor or trust; such as, the Conmiissioners of Excise, His 
Majesty's Customs. Board of Control, &c.. Admirals of the Nayy, Gen- 
erals, Lieutenant-Generals, and Colonels in the Army. 

All noblemen, or men CMftitie, in the army tiid navy, use their titie by r^A/; 
such as SonoraiiU, before their titie of rank, sucn as Captain, &e. ; thus, 
the HanorabU CapUun James James of the — — , Sir, orYtmr Sbnor. 

Bmorable is due, also, to the Court of Directors of the East India Company, 
the Governors and Deputy-Governors of the Bank of England. 

The tide ExeeUeney is given to all Ambassadors, Plenipotentiaries, Gov- 
ernors in foreign countries, to the Lord-Lieutenant, and to the Lords 
Justices of the Kingdom of Ireland. Address such thus, — 

To his ExcelleTOV Sir , Bart, Her Britannic Majesty's Envoy Extraor- 
dinary, and Plenipotentiary to the Court of Bome, — Tour Exeefieney, 
May it please your ExeeUeney. 

The titie Rurht WorshipfuL is given to the Sheriffs, Aldermen, and Re- 
corder of London; and Worshipful, to the Aldermen and Recorders of 
other Corporations, and to Jostiees of the Peace in Engiand, •— Sir, or, 
Rmt Worship^ 

The Clergy are all styled Reverend, except the Archbishops and Bishops, 
who have something additional ; thus, — 

To his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury, or, To the Most Reverend 
Father in God, Charies, Lord Archbishop of Canterboiy, — My Ijord, or, 
Your Grace. 

To the Bight Reverend Father in God, John, Lord Bishop of , My 

LordjW, Tour Lordship. 

* The Privy ConnseUon, taken oelisetlvcly are slyled his lfi^4r*s Msst Honor- 
wM Prlry CouncSL 
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used, that of Esqaire is always to be omitted, on the principle 
that the greater contains the less. For the same reason, the 
title Mr. should never precede that of Esquire.* 

OF NOTES OP INVITATION. 

Notes of invitation, except where a great degree of famili- 
arity is used, are generally written in the third person, and 
on paper of smaller si^e, called billet paper. The answers 
should also be written in the third person, and the same forms 
of expression should be used, as those employed in the invi- 
tation. A departure from the £»rm seems like arrogance of 
superior knowledge of propriety ; hut where an expression is 
manifestly out of place, or improper, the writer of the reply 
is by no means bound to sacrifice his own sense ci propiietj 
to the carelessness or the ignorance of the one who addiresses 
him. 

The same observations that were made with regaitl to the 
date of a letter addressed in the third person, apply also to 

* In the address on* the eiitiftdeH)f abetter, note, &o., when the reeidenoe 
of the person addressed is unknown, bnt it is known uiat he is an inhabit- 
ant of the town or city in which we write^ the word^" I^wetU " is fireqaently 
introdnoed to supply the place of the residence. 

■ ■■ — - — ..11 . , ■ I I .. ■ II. ■» . ., 

To the very Rev. Dr; A B- Dean of——. Sir, 

To the Rev. Mr. Desk, or. To the Bev. John Desk. « 

The general address to clergymen is, Sir, and when written to, RmMrmd 

Sir. Deans and Arohdeacooa are nsoally called JI6-. JDaan, Mr. Ank- 

deacon. 
Address the Principal of the University of Edinbnrg^ thus, ^- To the Very 

Sev. Dr. B., Principal of the University of Edinburgh. -^2>tKtar; when 

written to, Verv Kev. Doctor, The other Professors tuns, — To Dr. D. 

R., Professor of Logic in the Umversity oi £., — Doctor, U a Gleigyniao, 

say, — To the Rev. Dr. J. M.. Professor of, &c., — Ranmrmtd Doctor, 
Those who are not Drs. are styled Esquire^ but not Mr. too; thus, — To J. 

P«. Esq., Professor of Humanity in the IJniversity of Edinbmj^, — Sir. 

Ir he has a literary title, it may be added. Thus, To J. P., £s<}., A. M., 

Professor of, &o. 
Ma^strates, Barristers at Law, or Advocates, and Members of Parliament, 

VIZ. of the House of Commons (these last have M, P. after Esq.,) and ail 

gentlemen in independent circumstances, are styled Esqmre^ and their 

v.ives Mrs.*' 

* It seems to be nneettled whether Mr. sh<Mild be used after Beforcmd^ or not. In 
my opinion (says Mr. Lennie) it should, becaoee it gives a clergyman his own h<nH>r- 
ary title over and above the common one. May we not use the Bev. Mr. as well as 
the Bev. Dr. t Besides, we do not always recollect whether his name is Jaame*^ or 
JMn, Ac. Mr, in such a case, woald look better on the back of a letter than a long, 
ill-drawn dash, thus, l%e Rev. — I>esk. In short, Mr. Is osed by our best writeis 
after Bererend, but not nnifbrmly. The words To tike, not being necessarv on the 
baei of a letter, are seldom used ; bnt. In addTBSsing It m the inaUk^ left taano oomar, 
at the bottom, they are generally used. 
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notes of invitation. The date should be at the bottom of the 
note, and at the left hand. * 

Example 5th. 

POBM OF NOTES OP INVITATION, WITH THE REPLY. 
IITVITATION POB THE ETXSINO. 



Q^ot. ana Q^Cia. ^na^mafi^tt cantAany an 



Example 6^^ 

THE BEPLT. 



C3^. ane^ Q^tzd, ^naAman aeafU 



* When notes or letters aria addressed to gentlemen of the same name, 
they^ should be addressed, " The Messrs.," or, " Messrs. ; " if to two single 
Wies, "The Misses," not the "Miss." Thns, "The Misses Smith, or, 
"The Misses Davies," not. " The Miss Smiths," nor " The Miss Pavises." 

t As the lady is generally considered the head of the tea- table, thero 
Mems lo be a propriety in Uie in-ntation to tea, or the evening, coming from 
the lady of the house alone. 

t Or, i(&. atid Mrs Chapmwa regret that a yrevunu ttigageiMWt wiU d^*- 

17 
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Extmpk 7th. 
xmriTATKMr to dinnbb. 



Q^, Q/yuft teaueali^ ^ fiua^Hite (f 
me QiCon. Q^fCt. C/cuf coTnAanu ai cUnnet on 



THE BBPLT^ 



ai 5 deofed. 



eaeon 



&7niU<M/ay, '/4id ^r^^' 



privt them of the pUeuure of aeapting M^s, SnUUi^a polite invitation for 
7%ur»daM evening, the Sith inet. 

The address of a gentleman to a lady's invitation may be : ilfr. Chapnum 
has the honor of aecmttng, &c., or, regrets that a previous engagement loiU 
p r ev ent hie having the h^tor, &o. 

* The latest and most approved style of folding notes, is to enclose them 
in an envelope, in the manner explained in reference to official docn- 
metits, in the note on pase 188th. The envelopes, ready made, are fur- 
nished by the stationer. If not enclosed, they generally have two folds 
only ; tnd In directing them* the open part, or leaves, of Uie note should be 
am the left tide. When enclosed, but one fold is neceaeaiy. 
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With regard to the sealing of a letter, if a wafer is to be 
used, care should be taken that it be not made too moist, for, 
in that case, it will not receive a good impression fiom the 
seal ; and, moreover, is i^t to give the letter a soiled appear- 
ance. But they who are particular about these matters 
always use wax in preference to wafers. * 

FORMS OF CARDS. 

Under the hestd of epistolary correspondence, may also be embraced 
the different forms of ceremonious cards, designed for morning calls, nup- 
tial ceremonies, &c. As these are all supposed to be written or dictated 
by the indiyidaal "who nses them, no title conceded by courtesy alone should 
ever be seen on them. Even the preifix of Mr. on a gentleman's card, 
savors of arrogance, for the literal meaning of the prefix is " Master.'^ 
But the case is different on the card of a lady, and the prefix Mrs. (al- 
though it means " IVfistress ") is to be used, in order to distinguish her 
name from that of her husband. The question may arise, whether the 
residence should be inserted on the card. To this question a decided 
affirmative reply is given, although it is known to be at variance with not 
unfrequent usage. The omission of the residence seems to imply the 
belief, that the individual is a person of such distinction, that the knowledge 
of the residence is a matter of notoriety, and needs not to be mentioned. 
Now, in aJl the courtesies of life, the individual speaking of himself, should 
speak modestly and with humility ; and, however distinguished he may 
be, he should be guilty of no arrogance of distinction. The insertion of 
the residence, therefore, is to be recommended on this ground alone, to 
say nothing of the possibility of mistake, arising from the bearing of the 
same name by two different families or by two different individualg. 

hi the car^ of the young ladies of a family, the fiunHy name, with the 



* Lord Chesterfield, having received a letter sealed with a wafer, is said 
to have expressed strong diBapprobation, saying, ** What does the fellow 
mean by sending me his own sputu!" It is related, also, of Lord Nelson, 
that, in the very midst of the battle of Copenhagen, when the work of carnage 
and destruction was the hottest around him, and he judged it e:q>edi«it to 
prq)ose a cessa" - * --''-^ ^ ^ . ^ ».. .. ^•_- . 1 1... 

communication 
and a taper 

the Crown Prince ? " "in tha latter case, however, poUcg might have been 
mingled with refinement ; for a wafer seems to imply haste, and the sealing 
of Ins letter with a wafer would have impUed a desnre for a speedy cessa- 
tion of hostilities, which would have been construed into a necessity of the 
some, and have rendered his enemies confident q£ success, and unwilling to 
accede to the proposal. The coolness and deliberation implied in the seal- 
bff with wax, concealed from his eneoiiies the knowledge of tbe condition 
fif bis fleet, and disposed them to coniply with his wishes. 

There is a kind Of transparent glazed wafer very much in use at the 
present day ; but even Uiis seems to be obnoxious to the same objectionB^ 
— it implies haste, which is inconsistent with the studied oonrteues of 
polished life, and, moreover, involves the necenuty of sending one's own 
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pntoi of <* JAm," u proper to be used wkkiMt the " Ckrutian iumk," by 
the eldest of die smgle ouigbten. The Christian names of the younger 
daughters should be inserted. To illostrate by an example, snppose a 
gnmeaan, bj tfie name alArthmr & WtUmgien, resides with his tamil^, 
a wile, and tnree daoghfers, Carolme M^ Calkarme S^ and Av^utta P^ m 
X\rBmimiStneL His card should be: 

Q/tefnorU (^€teei, 
thatofhlswifei 

his eldest daaghter's, 

his second dangfater's, 

his third dangfater's, 

On the death, or maniage, of the eldest daughter, (he second daughter 
becomes JIfin WdUngtotif* &c 

* On wedding cards, or cards precedinff a wedding, there is considerable 
diyersity of opinion, whether the name of both the gentleman and the lady 
should be inserted, or whether ths^ of the lady alone shonld be expressed. 
A decided opinion is, however, expressed, that the name of the laay ahnu 
belongs on the csurd. She is to be the future mistress of the house ; over 
its internal arrangements she akme has (or should haye) any control, and to 
her alone also, ail visits of ceremony are directed. The same reasons, 
therefore, which exclude the name of the husband from the notes of invi- 
tation, seem to apply with eaual force to the exclusion of the name of the 
future husband from the wedding cards. Thus, supposing that Mr. John 
Singleton and Miss Sarah Greenwood intend marriage, the wedding oud 
should be expressed thns : 

Miss Sarah Greenwood, 

At home on Tuesday Eve*g, at 8 o*oloek. 
48 Winter Street 
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Another class of cards,* called business cards, form a convenient mode 
of adyertlsing, and are much used at the present day. Of these it will be 
sufficient to say, that tiiey should be short, comprehensive, clear, and dis- 
tinct. The card of an attorney or a coonsellor at law will read thus : 

Btferayx: 
Hon. John Dane^ 
NathH BoyaU, Esq 

The card of a physician may be expressed in the following form : 

^ ^an/>t^, <3^ ^', G£. Q£. <9r, 



57 y^niet S^^teee, 



Bsforence: 
Dr. Wmiam Rand, 
" Johi Warren, 



* There are some portions of this article, particularly those relating to 
ceremonious observances in epistolary correspondence, which may be 
deemed out of place in a volume professing to treat of ^ve composition. 
The author's apolo^ for their introduction is the want he has long felt of 
something of the kind for the use of his own pupils. He confesses that he 
^ alone responsible for aU the directions ana the suggestions in the intro- 
duction to the Exercise ; and, while he is conscious Uiat the attitude of a 
learner would become him better than that of a teacher in these points, he 
apolo^zes for his presumption by the statement, that he knows no source 
in pnnt to which ne can refer those who are desirous of information upon 
these topics. How he has thus supplied the deficiency, he leaves for others 
to judge. To those who have any thing to - object to what he has ad- 
vaiiced, he respectfully addresses tlie words of the Vennsian poet : 

'* Si qnid novisti rectlas Istis, 



** Candidas Impertl ; ti non, bis utere meenm.** 

That the whole subject is important in an enlightened community, needs 
no stronger corroboration than the assertion or the author of Waverley, 
(see ''Ivanhoe,** Parker's edition. Vol. 1st, p. 169,) that ''a man may wi& 
more impunity be gnil^ of an actual breach of good breeding or of good 
morals, than appear ignorant of the most minute point of fashionable 
•tiquette." 

17* 



I 
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The card of % oommisoon mercliaitt ia as folloiri: 

SamudGood, ] 

Fithe^Rand, VEaguirtt, 

George W. Lawrmctf J 

Sample 9th, 

A LETTER OF INTRODUCTION. 

[N. B* It will be noticed, that it is not cnstomary to seal a Letter of In- 
troduction.] 

ijdi^ Ufiu V0 na/naea io you ^ my Acen(/, 
©^i. Taun &r7ju!tn^ wno i/t<Hfy yaut eUy on ^^^ 

ia one of lue nuh^ autii^naii^nea mc'ntC^tti o/ me 
<^ui£&M ..^az, anc/ you wm ne^ -Muio o&dcovet 
inai ne iaeie te?na^€i^u^ ^n^ nea aerietac tfcdound<nf^, 
ana me ^4>uM (f nie mannet^f od foz /wi enu^ienee 
Ml de ^aat/itOj^tktiofi, iyne aUen^n^ to^u^ yoa 
may Aufo^e io t^noiu ni?n j^ my iUinef Q/^ nave no 
cuHi^ Inai you toe^ oe na^^y €o conimue ^>t nM 

oton, a^ o/ ^unu>n t^naa^ auiieui^ ac^nowO 

ec^^eci ana nea^'U^ ^ec^zoealeof ^ 

^(^at^ t€d/ieemi^y, 

lonn ^Z/oe, &da. 
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JExample lOth, 

A LETTER OF CONDOLENCE. 

Boston, April 19^ 1845. 
Dear Friend, 

I write this under the ntmost oppression of sorrow ; the youngest 
daughter of oar friend Jones is dead ! Never, surely, was Uiere a more 
agreeable, and more amiable young person ; or one who better deserved 
to have enjoyed a long, I had almost said, an immortal life 1 She had all 
the wisdom of a|;e, and the discretion of a matron, joined with youthful 
sweetness and virgin modesty. 

With what an en<;ajging fondness did she behave to her father ! How 
kmdly and respectfully receive his friends ! How affectionately treat aU 
Aose, who, in their respective offices, had the care and education of her I 
She employed much of her time in reading, in which she discovo^ great 
strength or judgment; she indulged hers& in few diversions, and those 
with much caution. With what forbearance, with what patience, with 
what courage, did she enflure her last illness ! 

She complied with all the directions of her physicians *, she encouraged 
her sister, and her father ; and when all her strength of body was ex- 
hausted, supported herself by the single vigor of her mind. Ttiat, indeed, 
continued even to her last moments, unbroken by the pain of a long ill- 
ness, or the,terrors of approaching death ; and it is a reflection which 
miU^es the loss of her so much the more to be lamented. A loss infinite- 
ly severe ! more severe by the particiUar conjuncture in which it hap- 
pened! 

She was contracted to a most worthy youth ; the wedding day was 
fixed, and we were aU invited. How sad a change from the highest joy, 
to the deepest sorrow I How shall I express the wound that pierced my 
heart, when I heard Jones himself, (as grief is ever finding out cir- 
cumstances to aggravate its affliction,) ordering the money he had de- 
signed to lay out upon dothcs and jewels for her marriage, to be employed 
in defraying the expenses of her funeral \ 

He is a man of g^at learning and good sense, who has applied himself, 
from his earliest youth, to the noblest and most elevating studies : but all 
tile maxima of fortitude which he has received from bowts, or advanced 
himself, he now absolutely rejects ; and every other virtue of bis heart 
fiives place to all a parent's tenderness. We shall excuse, we shall even 
approve his sorrow, when we consider what he has lost He has lost a 
daughter who resembled him in lus manners, as well as his person ; and 
exactly copied out all her father. 

If yon shall think proper to wiite to him upon the subject of so reason- 
able a grief, let me remind you not to use the rougher aiguments of con- 
solation, and such as seem to carry a sort of reproof with them; but those 
of kind and sympathizing humanity. Time will render him more open 
to the dictates of reason ; for, as a fresh wound shrinks back from the hand 
of the surgeon, but by degrees submits to, and even requires the means 
of its cure, so a mind, under the first impressions of a misfortune, shims and 
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rejects all amments of oonsolatioii *, bat at length, if applied with ten- 
demeaa, calnuy amd wiUingl j acquiesces in them.* 

Verjr truly yoon, 

Qbobgx C. S. Pabkbb. 
Hcmy Diz, Eaq. 

Exercisei in Epistolary Writing. 

A Letter to a friend announcing any event, real or imaginary. 

** " the inhabitants of thie moon, or the stars, or a comet 

** ** any character in history. 

** ** any one in a foreign country. 

** containing a journal of occurrences. 
** " criticisms on wmrks that have been read. 

** " opinions on subjects discussed at any seminary. 

** ** suggestions caused by daily studies. 

" ** requesting the acceptance of some present. 

** describing a sunrise at sea. 
" " sunset " 

^ from Palestine, describing the country, &c. 

« England, 
" " France, 

•« « Italy, 

" ** Greece, 

** describing the personal appearance and style of preaching of 

some eminent divine. 
« " the Falls of Niagara. 

•* " the White Mountains. 

•* « Lake Erie, &c. 

•• « the Pyramids of Egypt 

** " Mount Vesuvius. 
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LXV. 

BEGULAB SUBJECTS. 

ON A SUBJECT, AND THE METHOD OF TREATING IT. 

Li writing on a reguljEu* subject, the following directions are 
given by Mr. Walker, as suggestions for the different divis- 
ions, as well as for the systematic train of reflections. 



* This letter is an original of Pliny the Younger to Marcellinus, tranv 
lated by Melmoth. The address, &c. has been altered to accommodate it 
to the purposes of this volume. 
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The definition ; the cause j the antiqaitj, or noTel^r ; the nniversalitj, 
or locality ; the effects j namely, the goodness or badness, or the advan* 
tages or disadvanta^s. - 

1st If your subject require explanation, define it or explain it at 
large. 

2Dd. Show what is the cause of your Subject *, that is, idiat is the oc- 
casion of it, or what it is derived from. 

3d. Show whether your subject t>e ancient or modem ; that is, what 
waB in ancient times, and what it is at present 

4th. Show whether your subject relates to the whole world, or only 
to a particular part of it 

5th. Examine whether your subject be good or bad ; show wherein 
its goodness or badness consists, and what are the advantages or disad- 
vantages that arise from it * 

EoNrnvple. 

ON OOYEKNMBNT. 

De/Snth'on. Government is the direction and restraint exercised over 
the actions of men in communities, societies, or states. It controls the 
administration of public affairs, according to the principles of an estab- 
lished oonstitntion, a code of written laws, or by well-known usages ; or 
it may be administered, as in some countries, by the arbitrary emcts of 
the sovereign. Government is the soul of society : it is that order among 
rational creatures which produces almost all the benefits they enjoy. A 
nation may be considered as a lai^e family, — all the inhabitants are, as 
it were, relations ; and the supreme power, wherever it is lodged, is the 
common parent of every individual 

Cbuse. The necessity of government lies in the nature of man. In- 
terest and selfishness, unrestrained by salutary laws and restrictions, 
would be the controlling principle of every man's actions, uninfiuenced 
by a proper regard for the rights of others. It is necessary, therefore, to 
have some restraint laid upon every man — some power which shall 
control him, and impel him to what is right, and deter him from what is 
wrong, and this power is government To this restraint every one must 
submit ; and if m such submission any one finds it necessary to give up 



* These directions are thus versified by Mr. Walker: 

If first your subject definition need, 
Define your subject first, and then proceed ; 
Next, if you can, find out your subject's cause, 
And show from whence its origin it draws : 
Ancient or modem may your subjecft be, 
Pursue it^ therefore^ to antiquit^r ; 
Tour subject may to distant nations roam, 
Or else relate to objects nearer home : 
The subject which you treat is p^x>d, or ill ; 
Or else a mixture of each principle : 
And ere your subject a conclusion know, 
The advantage or the disadvantage show. 
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m portioii of the rights with iHiich he iiuicies that God and nature en- 
dowed hhn^ he wUl be consoled bj the reflection that all hare to make 
the lacrifioe, and that the concession is made for the protection of his prop- 
erty and his life, for wi^hont government neither wocdd be safe. 

Antiqmtjf, Aooordingly, we. find, so deeply seated is the necessity for 
goremment, that in the eaiiiest sees of the world a kind of goyemment 
was existing among all tribes and nations ; and so remarkable is this 
fact, that almost aU mat history records of the earliest people is the history 
of these kings. 

UmotnaU^, In erery pait of the woild, also, at the present day, where 
human creatures are to be seen, there also some kind of government is 
found among them. Even the rudest among the savage nations have 
their kings and c^efs, whose word ia law, and whose power is seldom 
disputed. 

Locality. But ^venunent, in its most perfect form, is generally found 
amouff the most civilized and enlightened people. Almost all the differ- 
ent kinds of government now existing, or that ever did exist, maybe 
reduced to thiie, namely, Monardiy, iuistocracy, and Democracy. Un- 
der one of these forms every nation now known to exist is regulated 
and controlled. The painted Indian, whose life and death are at the 
mercy of his sachem, the naked African, who looks in tenor at his king, 
and the wild Arab, whose chief is the sovereign arbiter in the division 
of the plunder obtained by the horde, all are in fact the subjects of a 
monarch. Rome, under the decemvirs, and Venice and Genoa under 
their nobles, presented the spectacle of an Aristocracy; while Athena, 
luxurious Athens, invested the chief power in an assembly of the people, 
and presented to the world a splendid example of a Democracy. Each 
of these different forms is attended by its own peculiar advantagea 
and disadvantages which the unity of our subject does not permit us 
now to discuss. But the advantages of some form of government re- 
mains yet to be presented. 

AdixaAagts, Order is said to be the first law of heaven. But among 
men it is essentially necessary for dieir very existence. Man, uncon- 
trolled and unrestrained, vrotud ever be invading his brother's rights. 
Kothing would be safe. Might would be right, and the strongest might 
revel in the possession of that which the weaker had no power to keep 
from him. Laws emanate from government. Without government 
there could be no laws. It is the laws which protect ev^ man in ih& 
enjoyment of his life, his libertnr, and his possessions. Without laws, 
property would not be respectea; the weak would be the slave of the 
strong, and the strong could enjoy their ill-gotton possessions only so 
long as they could maintain their ascendancy. It is government, there- 
fore, that secures to every one the enjojrment of what he possesses, and 
restrains the strong from encroaching on the rights of the weak. 

Disadvantages, Every foim of government is liable to abuse. They 
who are in power' are engaged in a constant struggle to maintain that 
power, while the ambitious and the aspiring are eagerly watching their 
opportunity to supplant them. This gives rise to parties and cabals, to 
plots and intrigues, to tTeacher3r, to treason and rebellion, to civil wars 
and family feuds, in which the innocent often share the punishment pre- 
pared for the guilty. But these evils are light in comparison with those 
which spring from anarchy, or want of government It becomes every 
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one, therefore, to lend his aid in snpport of the goyenuaeat undernfaieh 
it has pleased proTidence to place him, until that goyemment shows by 
its actions that the good of the people for whom it was instituted is not 
its aim, and thereby renders rebellion a palliated eyil, if not a yirtHB. 





Mcercises, 


On Time. 


On Justice. Oe 


Temperance. 


The Mind. 


Modesty. 


The corporeal faculties. 


Scalptnre. 


Forgiveness. 


Clemency. 


Affection filial. 


Beligion. 


Affection parental, &c 


, Mominf;. 


Cruelty. 


Eyening. 


Eaith. 


Day. 


Happiness. 


Night. 


Flattery. 


Ambition. 


Indolence. . 


Reyenge. 


Justice. 


Honor. 


Magnanimity. 


Virtue. 


PolUeness. 


Education. 


Prudence. 


Truth. 


Courage. 


The World. 


Fortitude. 


Anger. 


Disinterestedness. 


Knowledge. 


FideUty. 



Joy. 

Gaming. 

Industry. 

Luxury. 

Patience. 

Pride. 

Perseyerancf^. 

Conscience. 

Compassion. 

Equity. 

Generosity; 

Melancholy, 

Humanity. 

Ingratitude. 

Pra^ality. 

Patnodsm. 

Prodigality. 

Poyerty. 



LXVI. 



THEMES. 



Themes are subjects, or topics, on which a person writes 
or speaks. 

A theme, as defined by Mr. Walker, is the proving of 
8ome truth. 

Themes are divided into twa classes, the simple and the 
complex. 

Simple themes comprehend such as may be expressed by 
one term or more, without conveying either an affirmation or 
a negation. Such as Logic, Education, Habit, The Fall of 
the Roman Empire, The Institution of Chivalry. * 



* Such, also, are the subjects of the last Exercises under th^ head pf 
Begular Suhjects. 
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Complex themes comprehend such propositions as admit of 
proof or illustration ; expressing a judgment which of course 
may be denied without invoking any positive contradiction in 
the meaning of the terms. The following are examples: 
*^ Logic is a useful studj.'^ <' Youth is the season of im- 
provement.*' "Wisdom is better than riches." "A public 
18 preferable to a private education." 

In the last set of exercises the course was laid down for the manage- 
ment of " a regular subject," which is prescribed by Mr. Walker in his 
** Teacher's Assistant'' What he calls '^regnlar subjects" are designed 
for simple themes. The course prescribed oy Mr. Jardine, in his Out- 
lines of a Philosophical Education, is less mechanical, and & to be pre- 
ferred, because the mind of the student is less fettered by " leading 
strings," and left more to its own resources. The following are his pre- 
liminary remarks: 

** To give an illustration of a simple theme I shall suppose the subject 
to be L^c, and shall shortly apply the scholastic rules to the structure 
of the essay which should be composed upon it'^ 

** The fiiBt rule directs the student to begin by fixing exactly the mean- 
ing of the term,^ which is the subject of. the theme, removing eyenr thing 
that is doubtful or equivocal in its signification ; and, when difficulties 
of that kind occur, the true import of the word must be determined by 
the canons of etymology, or by the practice of the best writers." 

"^ By the seconcl rule, which is the principle one, he is required to ex- 
plain the essential and accidental qualities of the subject, here supposed 
to be logic ; and to enumerate them, according to their order and impor- 
tance, and with a reference to the end which is contemplated by the 
logician. That end is the establishment of truth or the refutation of 
error, and it is accomplished by the application of those rules of right 
reasoning, in which the art of logic may be said to consist. In these 
rules are included definition, division, classification, as well as tiiose 
general directions relative to propositions which are derived from, the 
ancient dialectics. But it is unnecessary here to enlarge ; for the most 
important of the rules, for both kinds of themes, are the same, in so far, 
at least, as the object of both is the attainment c^ dear notions, lucid ar- 
rangement, and perspicuous expression." 

"The SDecial rules which relate to the management of complex themes, 
may be shortly enumerated. That no propositions, advanced as the 
ground of inference and deduction should be admitted, but upon the best 
and most solid evidence, arising from sense, from consciousness, or experi- 
ence, or fma undeniable truths, such as axioms and intuitive propositions ; 
or lasth', upon testimony, analogy, facts ali^ady proved, the undeviating 
laws of nature, &c. — that the meaning of the subject, and predicates of 
the radical proposition be accurately fixed — that the extent of the agina- 
tion or negation be exactly ascertained, so that the proposition may be 
stated in the most intelli^ble manner, and the logical rules of division be 
applied -^ that the attention be next directed to the kind of evidence by 
^mch the proposition is established — and the arguments to be intro- 
duced in such order, that those which precede shall throw light on those 
that follow, and form a connected chain of comparisons, by which nlti- 
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mately the agreement or disagreement, expressed in the proposition, 
shall be made manifest ; and fiiudly that all objections against the propo- 
sition be candidly and explicitl;|r answered. The proof, when it is long, 
may be concluded with a recapitulation, containing the united strengui 
of all the arguments which have been brought to confirm it." 

"It is impossible to prescribe rules which shall exactly accord wiUi the 
variety of subjects which may come under this order of themes, and, there- 
fore, much must be left to the judgment and experience of the teacher. 
It is not every theme that requires the application of all the rules. The 
first rule may be sometimes necessaiy ; the second is indispensable on all 
sabjects; the other rules are only occasionally required ', — a rigid adhe- 
rence to these rules might render composition stin and formal ; but that 
would, in a great measure, be prevented, by frequent use and judidons 
application." 

"■ Though, in the management of complex themes, the rules of demon- 
stration cannot be always followed, yet the clearness, certainty, and pro- 
gress of that kind of reasoning, ought to be the standard, as the best and 
most effectual mode of procuring ^e assent of the mind. Let the young 
composer imitate the geometrician, in first attempting to establish clearly 
the datum on which the deduction rests, and wen proceed, with grad- 
ual and increasing stren^, to the conclusion." * 

* It may, perhaps, be objected that the course here prescribed by Mr. 
Jardine is too difficult for the young student. If perfect or finished com- 
positions were reauired, there might be good grounds for such an opinion. 
In all cases, periect specimens must be preceded by many unsuccess- 
ful efforts. An eminent writer has candidly acknowledged that he would 
be ashamed to disclose the many unsuccessful attempts he had made, be- 
fore he could produce any thing worthy of public attention. Imperfect, 
then, as tiie first essays of the student maybe, they constitute the natural 
and indispensable steps which lead to higher degrees of perfection. 

The following extract from one of Mrs. Sherwood's " Social Tales " is so 

Sertinent to the subject, that it is thought that it will be useful to the stn- 
ent to present it m this place. The tale from which it is extracted ia 
entitled '^ Hoc Age,** 

" It was the custom of my father, when I was a girl, to require of me 
every Saturday, a few pages written « upon a given subject Well do I re- 
member the hours which I sometimes use^ to spend on these unfortunate 
Saturday mornings, in endeavoring to eUcit sparks of genius from the 
cold iron of my brain ; and how pleased I was wont to be, when any thing 
like a bright ioea presented itself to my imajrination : such were welcome 
to me as angel's visits, which are said to be tew and far between. 

" Moch of my success, however, I found, depended upon the subject 
which was given me. Wnen these subjects were fruitful and congenial to 
my feelings, the task was comparativeljr easy ; but when they were new 
snd strange to me, my labor was greatly increased, and so far firom being 
able to put my ideas into any new form, I seemed to lose the power of 
expressing them, even in the most ordinary way. 

' Judge, then, what must have been my despair, when on a certain Sat- 
*day, having stolen up into my father's study, with that sort of quiet 
pace which children use when they are going about any thing they do not 
much relish, (for the motion of the foot is a never-yarying index in a sim{>le 
nmid, of the feelings of the heart) I stood behind his chair as he sat wiit- 
^Sy and said, * Papa, please for the subject of my theme, to day ? * 
^^ agc^ he replied, still writing on. 

18 
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** Of one tfainff,** oontinaes Mr. Jardine, " the yotmgest student mnst be 
made sensible, irom the evidence of his own consciousness, that he eaumot 
expect to compose even the eimpUst theme unthout dirtcting and continuing his 
power of thinking upon it" 

" Instructions cannot be too plain nor too minute, when directed to 
young persons entering upon a new and difficult course of study. The 
experience of the perplexities which assail the juyenile mind, in its first 
endeavors to discover materials and to find expressions, has induced me 
to lay aside the authority of the teacher, and to place myself as the com- 
panion or friend of the student, in those moments when his difficulties are 
most formidable*' 

** I suppose, then, ' Emulation ' chosen as the subject of a simple theme, 
which the student is required to explain and iUustrate, fipom lectures, books 



«<What,papa?'Isaid. 

<* ' Hoc age, child,' he answered ; * Hoe age — go and make the best of it, 
but do uH <u8turb me.' 

" * Hoc age.' I repeated, as I went down sturs. ' Hoc age — it is Latin ; 
I know it is Latin. Hoc is this^ and it is neuter, and the word thinsr is 
understood ; and (ige is ^ ; I know enough of Latin for this ; thereiore, 
Hoc age means. Do this thinff.' 

« So I mended a pen, ana took a sheet of pape]% and wrote ' Hoo age ' 
in a fair hand at the top of the paper; and then I added the translation; 
and then wrote mv own name in one comer, and the date at another ; and 
then looked out or the window, and up to the ceiling, and wrote asain, and 
actually made out a sentence to this effect : * It is our duty, under eveiy 
circumstance of Ufe, to attend to this admonition ; ' and there I stoppeo, 
for the question suggested itself, to wit, what admonition? Further, tnere- 
fore, I coiQd not get, and when xfty father called me to dinner, I had not ad* 
vanced an inch beyond the full round stop after the word admonition. 

'* My father was one of the kindest and gentlest of parents, and when I 
presented my vacant sheet to him, he smiled, and said, * 'T is as much as I 
expected ; but I am perfectly satisfied, nevertheless. If you have spent 
your morning in considering the nature of the injunetion meant to be ex- 
pressed in the words * Hoe age,* you have not lost vour time.** My father 
then entered into an explanation of the subject, and. pointed out to me that 
these two words were equivalent to the Scripture injunction, ' Whatso- 
ever thine hand findeth to do, do it with thy might* And then he showed 
me that the world abounded with persons who never seemed to give their 
full and undivided attention to any thing which they had to do, and in 
consequence, when suddenly called upon to act or speak with promptitude, 
were never ready and never had their words or their actions at command. 
' Hence,* continued he, * on smaller occasions, fhey are for ever wasting 
their time, and on more important ones losing advantages and opportunities 
never to be recovered.* My father added much more to me on this subject ; 
but as I shall hope, in what follows, to elucidate what he said by a very 
appropriate example, I shsdl cite no more of Ms valuable discourse, with 
the exception of one remark only, which was most important ; it was to 
this effect: that the salvation of the sonl is the thing to be done in the first 
instance; the * Hoc age,* to which every human creature should principally 
iattend — all other concerns being made subordinate to this one objeo^ and 
all other efforts or exertions being in the end wholly inefficient in producing 
the happiness of any individual, when this one tiling needftil is ne^eotod/* 
The whole of the tale, of which the above extract is merely the intro- 
duction, may well be recommended to the perusal of both teachers and 
students. 
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and obsenrations, in such a way as to communicate a distinct acoonnt d 
emnlation to all who shall read his essay. Where are the materials to be 
fband ? His first recourse would probably be to f athors who haye treated 
of emulation, from whom he mi^ht take what serves his purpose. But he 
is instructed that there is a nearer and much more fertile source, which 
will furnish him with materials, providing he seek fbr them in the proper 
wav. And what is that source ? His own mind, working upon the mate- 
rials which he alreadypossesses. Let him put the question to himself 
What is emulation ? Here let him recollect tne early scenes in which this 
feeling was first excited. On the verge of childhood, he must remember 
the language used in amusements, * I can do this, and you cannot,' * I diall 
be at that mark before you.' He may have, perhaps, read the bei^tiful 
description of Gray, in the distant prospect of EiUm tk)Uege : 

Who, fbremott, now delights to cleave 
With pliant anns, the glassy wave, Ac. 

Or the description of the Trojan games, in the sixth book of the 
^neid. He may recollect that, when at school, he contended for the first 
ijaoe in his class, or may be now contending for the first prize at oolite. 
Upon the recollection or these scenes, and from associated feelings which 
exist in his mind, he is in some sort prepared to answer the question, 
What is ' emulation ? * A desire and endeavor to excel others, — to be the 
first in any competition.** 

"From whence proceeds, or what excites this desire and endeavor? 
]^m obtaining an object first, which other competitors wish^ to possess. 
Is it the intrinsic value of the object of competition ? No ;-*it may be a 
sprig of laurel, — a palm-branch, — a fox's tail, — a medal of littie value, 
—a booki & seat of preferment or of honor. From what, then, does the 
object receive its value ? It is tiie circumstance <^ obtaining it before 
other competitors. And what is it that gives such value to the being first 
in the competition ? It is the presence m many spectators and admirers. 
It is their refiected praise, whioi animates the competitors, •*— which makes 
the breast of the student palpitate when he receives the prizes Let the 
competition take place in a desert, where there are no spectators, the charm 
is dissolved, and the competitors walk over tiie course without pleasure or 
expectation.** 

" Again, what are the effects of emulation ? When this principle oper- 
ates with full effect, and under control of virtue and honor, it produces 
vigorous conflict, persevering exertion, contempt of difficulties and dan- 
gers, increasing hopes, eager expectations, and, m the moments of success, 
exquisite delist The student ma^ have a clearer view of tins generous 
and energetic feeling, by turning ms attention to the histories of great 
characters and great events, and distinguishing emulation from the effects 
of other feelings not nnfre<|uentij associated with it He will thus be 
coiabled to draw a line of distinction between it and its collaterals, ambi- 
tion and fame. These fix upon the possession of their objects without any 
view of competition, or of the means by which they may be obtained, 
whereas the pleasures of emulation spring from the love of excellence and 
superiority." 

** The experience of competitions, in which the student has been en- 
gaged, or 01 Uiose which he has observed, will suggest to him, that emula- 
tion in its purest form can only take place where the prize is won by the 
personal exertions of the individual When any undue means are used 
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to obtain it, or any obstacle iDdirectly thrown in the way of a riyal com' 

Setitor, the generous Hame of emuuition is extingiiished, and a mean,. 
egrading spirit is subslitated in its place. One would think that the 
mortification which the student must suffer, when he receives a priie 
which he is conscious he did not desenre, should dispose him to reject it, 
as altogether unworthy of his acceptance. The student cannot have ibr 
gotten the manner in which the friendly stratagem of Nisus, in favor of 
£urjralus, was reoeived by the other competitors at the celd^ration of the 
Trojan games." 

" An enlarged view should be taken of the field of competition. That 
field may be called up by the imagination. The person in whom the tme 
spark of emulation is kindled, may imagine himself placed upon the same 
arena with the oomnetitoEB of other centuries and other aees. Viinl en- 
deavored to rival tne fame of Homer, and Cicero that of Demosthenes. 
When Caesar passed the statue of Alexander, he is said to have burst Into 
tears, because the Macedonian had surpassed him in militaiy achieve- 
ments. When ambition and emulation are conjoined in the same character 
occupied in similar exploits, it requires some discrimination to detennino 
what belongs to each." 

This sketch, of course, is not intended as a specimen of a simple theme 
on emulation, but merely as a general outline of the materixUs, with the 
view of pointing out to the student the course he should take to find them. 
He has only to embrace the subject of the theme closely, — to apply 
to his own mind for light and knowledge, — to press himself with inter- 
rogatories relative to his demands, — to follow the natural associations 
of things, and he will soon find materials enough, and arrive at much 
information which he could not otherwise have conceived to be within his 
reach. The conduding step is to select from these materials, and to 
arrange them according to the particular end he has in view. If this part 
of his work be rightly performed, he will not find much difficulty in 
suitably expressing what he clearly and distinctly knows." 

[A list of subjects for Exercises will be found in the last article, under the 
head of Regular Subjects.] 

If the course thus laid down by Mr. Jardine for Ike management of 
themes, be found too loose or too difficult, the student may follow the 
more mechanical one of Mr. Walker. His course for regular subjects or 
simple themes has already been given. The following is his course, with 
regard to themes in general : * 

After the Theme or Truth is laid down, the Proof consists 
of the foUowing parts : 

1st. The Proposition or Narrative; where we show the 
meaning of the Theme, bj amplifying, paraphrasing, or 
explaining it more at large. 



* It will be noticed that Mr. Walker designates simple themes as Et^ular 
Suijects ; while he embraces, under the term of Theme, those only which in 

Sneral are called complex tnemes. This accords with his definition of a 
erne, which he says is the " proving of some trutiii.*' 
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2d. The Reason ; wher^ we prove the truth of the Theme 
by some reason or argument... 

3d. The Confirmation ; where we show the unreasonable- 
ness of the contrary opinion ; or, if we cannot do that, we trj 
to bring some other reason in support of the former. 

4th. The Simile; where we bring in something in nature 
or art, similar to what is affirmed in our Theme, for illustrating 
the truth of it. ^ 

5th. The Example ; where we bring instances from History 
to corroborate the truth of our Theme. 

6th. The testimony or Quotation ; where we bring in pro- 
verbial sentences or passages from good authors, which show 
that others think as we do. 

7th. The Conclusion.; when we sum up the whole and 
show the practical use of the Theme, by concluding with some 
pertinent t)bser vations. * 

Sample, 

TOO MUCH FAMILIARITY GENERALLY BREEDS CONTEMPT. 

Proposition, There is no observation more generally true 
than that our esteem of a person seldomr rises in proportion to 
our intimacy with him. 

Reason. Such is the general disguise men wear, that their 
good qualities commonly appear at first, and their bad ones are 
discovered by degrees ; and this gradual discovery of their 

* The rales are thus versified by Mr. Walker 

TJte Proposition^ the Reason^ the Ckmjirmationf ttte Simile^ the Examjde, 
the Testimony, and the Condusunu 

The Theme at large the Proposition givesy 

And the same thought in other words conceives. « ^ 

The Reason shows the Proposition true, 

By bringing arguments and proofs to view ; 

The Confirmation proves th' opinion right, 

By showing how aosurd 's the opposite. 

If that *s not to be done, it tries to explore 

Some proof in aid of what was given before. 

The Simile an apt resemblance brings. 

Which shows the theme is tnie in other things ; 

The Example instances from History draws. 

That by mankind's experience prove our cause ; 

The Testimony to the wise appeals, 

And by their suffrage our opinion seals. 

Some useful observations oome at last, 

An a conclusion drawn from what is past 

18* 
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failings and weaknesses, must necessarilj lessen our opinion 
of them. 

Confirauaxon. It is the nature of man to have a high 
opinion of any exceUenoe he is not fully acquainted with : he 
is prone to imagine it much greater than it really is ; and 
therefore when it becomes thorougffly known, the expectation 
is at an end, and the good qualities which we at first admired, 
having no longer the recommendation of novelty, become not 
only less striking, but oflten produce indifference and contempt 

Simile. As the frogs in the fable were at first terrified bj 
the noise of the falling of the log which Jupiter threw down 
into the lake for their king, but by degrees became so familiar 
with their wooden monarch as to despise it ; so kings have 
often found by mixing too familiarly with their subjects, and 
masters by being too free with their servants, that they have 
lost their importance in proportion to their condescension. 

Bxample. James the First, King of England, was a man 
of considerable learning, and had as few bad qualities as the 
generality of his subjects ; but, by jesting with his attendants, 
and descending to childish familiarity with them, scarcely any 
King of England was held in greater contempt 

Testimony, A celebrated teacher has said that young peo- 
ple cannot be too much on their guard against falling into too 
great familiarity with their companions ; for they are sure to 
lose the good opinion of those with whom they are familiar. 

Conclusion. It may, therefore, be laid down, as confirmed 
by reason and experience, that nothing requires greater cau- 
tion in our conduct^ than our behaviour to those with whom 
we are jnost intimate. 

Exercises. 

^"he necessity of Exercise. 
The proper nse of Amusements. 
On Laudable Exertion. 
The importance of a good character. 
The Polly of Dissipation. 

Want of Piety arises from the want of sensibility. 
The importance of Hospitality and the civilities of common life. 
Belieion consistent with true politeness. 
On me pleasures of Conversation. 
The dignity of virtue amid corrupt examples. 
The duties and pleasures of Beflection. 
The obligations of Learning to the Christian Beligion. 
On Decency as the only motive of our apparent virtues. 
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The importaiDDe of the govemmeiit of temper. 

The Yalae of the art of printing. 

The banefal effects of Indulgence. 

The influence of the Great 

The Beauty and Happiness of an open behayloar and an ingenuous 

DispofiitMHi. 
The utility of religious ceremonies. 
A good heart necessary to enjoy the beauties of nature. 
The ^nsdom of aiming at perfection. 

Family Disagreements the frequent cause of immoral conduct 
The sdfishness of men of the world. 
The necessity of Temperance to the health of the mind. 
Advantages of music as a recreation. 
Necessity of attention to things as well as books. 
The influence of fashion. 
An honorable death preferable to a degraded life. 



LXVTL 

ABSTRACTS. 

An abstract is a summary, or epitome, containing the sub- 
Btance, a general view, or the principal heads of a treatise or 
writing. 

^ The taking of abstracts from sermons, speeches, essays, &c. is an exer- 
cise which the student will find exceedingly useful in the cultivation of 
habits of attention, as well as of analysis. In writing abstracts, it is not 
necessary to endeavor to recall the exact language of the original, the 
purpose of the exercise is fully subserved, if the principal idea be recorded. 

ON DIVEBSIONS. 

It is generally taken for granted, bv most young ^p)e of fortune, that 
dirersion b the principle oj^ct of Ihc ; and this opinion is often carried 
to such an excess, ^t pleasure seems to be the great ruling principle 
which directs idl their thoughts, words, and actions, and which makes all 
the serious duties of life heavy and disgusting. This opinion, however, is 
no less absurd tiian unhappy, as may be shown by taking the other side of 
the question, and proving that there is no pleasure and enjoyment of life 
without labor. 

The words comnronly used to signify diversion are these three, namely, 
relaxation, amusement, and recreation; and the precise meaning of these 
words may lead us to very useful instruction. The idea of relaxation is 
taken from a bow, which must be unbent when it is not wanted to be used, 
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that its elasticity mi^ be presared. Amiuemeiit litenlW means a& oc- 
caskmal forsaking of the JtfiMe*, or the laying aside onr books when we 
are weary with study ; and recreation is the refreshing or recreating of 
our spirits when they are exhausted with labor, that they may be re«lj, 
in due time, to resome it again. 

From these considerations it follows that the idle man who has no work 
can have no play ; for, how can he be relaxed who is never bent? How 
can he leave the Moses who is never with them ? How can play re&esh 
him who is never exhausted with business ? 

When diversion becomes the business of life, its nainre is changed; 
aU rest presnpposes labor. He that has no variety can have no enjoy- 
ment ; ne is surfeited with pleasure, and in the better hours of reflection 
would find a refuge in labor itself. And, indeed, it mav be observed, that 
there is not a more miserable, as well as a more worthless being, dum a 
young person of fortune, who has nothing to do but find out some new 
wav of doing nothing. 

A sentence is pas^ upon all poor men, that if they will not work, tbe^ 
shall not eat ; and a similar sentence seems passed upon the rich, who, if 
they are not in some respect useful to the public, are almost sure to be- 
come burthensome to themselves. This blessing goes along with eveiy 
useful employment; it keeps a man on good terms with himse]f, and 
consequently in good spirits, and in a capacity of pleasing and bcmg 
pleased with every innocent gratification. 

As labor is necessary to procure an appetite to the body, there mnst 
also be some previous exercise of the mind to prepare it for enjoyment; 
indulgence on any other terms is false in itself, and ruinous in its conse- 
quences. Mirth degenerates into senseless riot, and gratification soon 
terminates in satiety and disgust 

Ahstract of the above. 

1. It is a common error to suppose that diversion shoiild 
form the business of life, the contrary being true. 

2. This is proved by the derivation of the words used to 
express diversion — viz., relaxation, amusement, and recrea- 
tion. 

3. They who have no. labor can have no diversion. 

4. When diversion becomes labor, it is no longer diversioD. 

5. AU men must have occupation, or be miserable. 

6. There must be labor of mind as well as labor of the 
body, for the well being of both. 

Exercises, 

Exercises in the practice of taking abstracts are frequently presented 
by the preacher. They may also be found in volumes of sermons, in pe- 
riodical papers and essays, in common text-books in literary institutions, 
and in the wide circle of English literature. It is not, therefore, deemed 
important to pres^it them in detail ill this volume. 
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Lxvm. 

The faculty of invention, it is thought, has been sufficiently 
exercised in the preceding principles to enable the student now 
to fill out an essay fibm heads, outlines, or abstracts, as in 
the following 

.Example, 

ON IKDEPEXDENCE. 
HXADS. 

1. No being perfectly independent but God. 

2. The dependence created by trade and commerce is, in 
£eu^ a kind of independence. 

3. Pecuniary dependence the most humiliating of any. 

4. Pecuniary dependence naturally degrades the mind and 
depraves the heart 

5. Toung people ought to be particularly careful to avoid 
pecuniary dependence. 

ITie Essay founded on the above heads, 

Indepepdenoe, in the laigest and most nnlmuted sense, is, to created 
beings, a state impossible. No being is petfectly independent, bat the 
One Supreme Being : all other beings, by their very naturevare dependent, 
in the first place, on their Creator, and in the second, on their fellow- 
creatures; from whose good-will and assistance they derive their <^ef 
happiness. 

This dependence, however, consists in a mntnal interchange of good 
offices ; in such a suitable retom of favors received, as makes each party 
obliged to the other, and at the same time leaves each other independent 
This kind of dependence we find in d^erent coimtries, that trade in com- 
modities wM<^ are necessary to both ; by which means, they become use- 
Ail, but not indebted to each other. 

But the most general sense of independence is that of property. The 
circulating medium, called money, and which is the representative of al- 
most eveiT* thing that we wish, has in it something so sacred, that we can 
never receive it gratuitously, without losing our dignity and becoming 
dependent We may ask for favors of another kind, and though thev are 
granted to us, we are not degraded ; but if once we ask a pecuniary favor, 
^ lose our independence, and become enslaved. No more can we con- 
verse with our creditor on the same equal terms that we did before. No 
more can we controvert his opinion, and assert our own : a conscious in- 
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ferioritr haa deprired lu of freedom, and we are the sUiTe of him who was 
formeny our equal. 

But the most deplorable partof this picture is, that dependence not only 
ensUyea the mind, bat tenos to depraye the heart We feel onrselyes 
degraded by recciying peconiary fayora, and oonscions of what oar creditor 
moflt think of aS| wh!m we cannot retom them, we are apt to yiew him 
with an eye of joalooay and distaste ; and thus become gnilty of one of the 
worst of crimes, the crime of ingratitade. 

Yonng people, who know bat little either of themselyes or of the #orid, 
are apt to think such pictores of human nature misanthr(4>ii»L They 
are, however, such as haye been drawn by the experience of all ages and 
nations ; and concur with several other traits to show us the natural de- 
pravity of man. If, therefore, we wish to preserve ourselves independent, 
—if we wish to maintain a proper dignity of character and freedom of 
opinion, — if we desire, above aU things, to preserve ourselves from that 
depravity of heart, which we are so apt to shde into when we cannot pay 
our debts, '^ let us beware of IxMcrowing money; for, as our immortu 
Shakspearo says, 

*' A loan oft loseth both itself and fHend, 
And borrowing dolla the edge of husbandly.** 

J&eercises. 

On (he MultipUcatitm of Books, 

1. TSo amusements more attainable, or attended with more satisfaction, 
than those derived from literary subjects. 

2, The student can enjoy in his library all that has employed the active 
mind of man. 

S. Reading especially gratifying to those who are confined by profession 
or by circumstances. 

4. Much of the student's time neoessarfly employed in retracing the 
progress of those who have gone before him. 

5. Modem authors justify to themselves and others the addition whidi 
they make to the number of books. 

2. 

(M ike meaiK of rendering old c^hxmentbU^mdeo^ 

1. Man degenerates in his nature as he advanci^ in life. 

2. That state is wretched, when the heart loses its sensibility. 

3. Old age, though insensible to many pleasures, has a keen peroeptaon 
of pain. 

4. Old age not always attended with natural infinnity. 

5. A life of temperance preserves the equanimity of the mmd. 

6. A devotional spirit vml afford the most lively enjoyments. 

7. These enjoyments increase with the nearness or the approadi of 
frmtion. 

& That life honorable which affords the most oaefdl kasona of yirtae. 

9. Hiat life comfortable, which, although unattended wi& absolnta cb- 

^oymentyhaa a solace for pain and a prospect of eitjoyment 
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3. 

Moderation tn our wishes necessary, 

1. Man^s actiye mind seldom satisfied with its present condition. 

2. Restlessness and excitement prevalent. 

S. Ambition and hope constantly deceive ns with delusive dreams. 

4. If we dwell with satisfaction on the ideal, the real can never fulfil 
our expectations. 

5. Few have realized their expectations. Manj have been disappointed 
and deceived. 

6. What is rational and attsdnable, should, therefore, be the only objects 
of desire. 

4. 

Wealth and fortune afford no ground for envy. 

1. Envy most generally excited against wealth and fortone. 

2. The rich and fortunate are not always happy. 

3. We are deceived by appearances. 

4. The poor are exempted from many evik to which the rich are 
subjected. 

5. The rich have troubles from which the poor are exempted. 

G. The real wants and enjoyments of life are few, and are common to 
almost all classes. 

7. If the balance of happiness be adjusted fairly, it wHl be found that 
all conditions of life fare equally well. 



LXIX. 

DIVISIONS OF A SUBJECT. 

One of the most difficult of the departments of composition 
CQDsiBts in methodizing, or arranging, a subject ; laying it out, as 
it were, and forming a sort of plan on which to treat it. The 
writer may be figuratively said to make a map of it in his 
own mind, ascertaining its boundaries, that is to say, the col- 
lateral subjects with which it is connected, its dependencies, 
influences, and prominent traits. And as no two geographers 
would probably lay down the same country exactly in the 
same way — some giving special attention to the mountains, 
others to the rivers, others to the sea-coast, others to the chief 
towns, &c., so no two writers would probably " map out " a 
subject in the same way. On this subject the following direc- 
tions will probably be useful to the student : 
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Having before bis mind the predfle object of inquiry, and having also 
stated, either in a formal manner or by implication, the proposition to be 
supported, the writer now shoold torn his attentioa to the formation of his 
plan; or, in other words, he should determine in what (xder and connec- 
tion his thoughts should bepresented. Thus are formed the headi or 
divisions of a composition. Tnese must correspond in their natore to tiie 
leading design ana character of the performance. 

In argumentative discussions, the heads are distinct propositions or ar- 
guments, designed to support and establish the leading proposition. 

Li persuasive writings, the heads are the different considerations which 
the writer would place before his readers, to influence their minds, and 
induce them to adopt the opinions and pursue the course which he 
reoonmiends. 

In didactic writings, they are the different points of instruction. 

In narrative and descriptive writings, they are the different events and 
scenes wfaidi are successively brought before the mind. 

No rules of universal application can be given to aid the writer in fonn- 
ine the plan, or methodmna his subject His plan must varv with the 
subject and ^e occasion, Koom is also left for the exercise of the taste 
and judgment of the writer. But although no special rules can be 
applied, the following general directions may beserviceable, 8o£u-,.at least, 
as they may prevent or correct a faulty division : 

FirsL Every division should lead directiy to the purpose wludi the 
writer has in view, and be strictly subservient to the rules of unity. 

Second. One division must not indnde another, but be dbtinct and in- 
dependent in itself. 

Jhird. The different divisions should, so far as ma^ be, be so compre- 
hensive, as to include all that can with propriety be said in relation to the 
subject, and, when taken together, present the idea of one whole. 

m illustration of these rules, let us suppose that it is proposed to write 
an essay on FUial Duties. The writer designs to show, as the object of 
the essay, that children should render to their parents obedience and love. 
His division is as follows:*— C^dren should render obedience and love 
to their parents. 

1. Because tiiey are under obligations to their parents for benefits re- 
ceived from them. 

2. Because in this way they secure their own happiness. 

3. Because God has commanded tiiem to honor their parents. 

In this division there is a manifest reference to the object of tiie writer. 
The different heads are also distinct from each oUier, and, taken together, 
give a sufficiently full view of the subject It is in accordance, then, irith 
the preceding directions. Let us now suppose that the following division 
had been nu^e : — Children should render love and obedience to their 
parents. 

1. Because they are under obligations to them for benefits reoeiTed 
from them. 

3. Because their parents famish them with food and clothing. 

3. Because in this way they secure their own happiness. 

4. Because there is a satiataction and peace of conscience in the dis- 
cnarge of filial duties. 

Tms division is faulty, since the different parts are not distinct fitm 
each other. The second head is included under the firsts and the fourth 
under the third. 
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A third diyision might be made as follows : — Children should randor 
obedience and love to their parents. 

1. Because they should do what is right 

2. Because in tliis way they secnre their own happiness. 

3. Because God has comman^d them to loye tiieir parencs. 

It may be said of the first part of this diyision, that it has no particular 
reference to the object of the writer. It is a truth of general application, 
and may with equal propriety be assigned in enforcing any other duty, as 
well as that of filial obedience. It is also implied in the other heads, 
since children do what is right, when, in obedience to God's command, 
they seek to secure their own happiness. "N^ 

In the divisions made in the mind of the writer in forming his plan, he 
may present them as independent topics, to be united by the reasoning 
which he employs in support of eacn ; or as distinct propositions, each 
of which has a particular bearing on what he purposes to prove or to 
advance. 

Example of Independent Topics, 

ON CHARITT, 

Senses in which it is nsed in Scripture. 

The kindred virtues with which it is aUied. 

Its operation on individuals. 

On Society. 

Field of action extended by Christianity. 

. Mcatnple of DisHnct Propositions, 

1. Charity employed in the Scriptures to denote aU the good affections 
which we should bear to one another. 

2. Charity the most important duty enjoined in Holy Writ. 

3. Charity is an active principle. 

4. Charity does not give every man an equal title to our love. 

5. Charity prodnces peculiar and important effects on individual char- 
acter. 

I^cercises. 

The importance of a good education. 

Happiness founded on rectitude of conduct 

Virtue man's highest interest 

The misfortunes of men mostly chargeable on themselves. 

* The question may arise, says Mr. Newman, from whose valuable 
treatise on Bhetoric the above directions are principally derived. Is it of 
importance distinctly to state the plan which is pursued in treating any 
subject ? To this question he replies, that in the treatment of intricate sub- 
jects, where there are many divisions, and where it is of importance that 
the or^r and connection of each part should be carefully observed, to state 
the divisions is the better course. But it is far from beine essential. 
Thou^ we never should write without forming a distinct plan for our own 
use, yet it may often be best to let others gather this p^ from reading our 
productioi^. "A plan is a species of scaffolding to aid us in erecting the 
Duilding. When the edifice is finished, we may let the scaffolding fall. 

19 
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The soal is immortal. 

Grod is eternal. 

Omnisdence and omnipresence of the Deity. 

Diffidence of our abilities a mark of wisdom. 

The importance of order in the distribution of time. 

Change of external condition often adverse to virtue. 

The mortifications of vice greater than those of virtue. 

Fortitude of mind. 

The influence of devotion on the happiness of mankind. 

The power of custom. 

The real and solid enjoyments of life. 

The vanity of wealth. 

Nothing formed in rain. 

Remark. The plan, or the right division of a composition, should be a 
prominent object of attention and study. The young writer will find it 
a very useful exercise, in all his compositions, to lay down his plan first, 
before writing. In this way habits of consecutive thinking will be formed, 
and a principle of order established in the mind, which will be imparted 
to every subject of its contemplation. 



LXX. 

AMPLIFICATION. 

Amplification may be defined an enlargement, bj various 
examples and proofs. 

Various are the ways in which writers amplify, or enlarge, 
upon the propositions which they advance. The ingenuity of 
the writer may here have full play, providing that he do not 
violate the unity of his subject. There are, however, some 
general principles which the student should have in view in 
the performance of such an exercise. 

The principal object of amplification is to exhibit more fully the mean- 
ing of what has been advanced. This maybe done as follows : 

1. By formal definitions and paraphrases of the propositions forming 
tiie heads of a subject. This is particularly requisite when the words 
employed in the proposition are ambiguous, new, or employed differently 
from their common acceptation. 

2. By presenting the proposition in various forms of expression, avoid- 
ing absolute tautology, and showing in what ^neral or restricted sense 
the words employed should be received, explaming the manner, also, in 
which to guard against mistakes. 

3. By giving individual instances, explanatory of the general piopou- 
tion. 
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4. B^ similes, comparisons, antitheses, and historical aUosions. 

Writing which aj-e designed to excite emotions, and to influence the 
will, require a more extended amplification than those wluch are argument- 
ative, or those addressed directly to the understahding. In the former 
case, it is desirable that the mind should be led to dwell on what is pre- 
sented to it, and to notice whatever is fitted and designed to excite the 
desired emotion. Hence, copiousness of detail, and a full and minute 
statement of attending circumstances, are required. But an argument 
should be stated concisely and simply, excepting only when it is in itself 
abstruse and coinplex, and when it is address^ to minds uncultivated 
and unaccustomed to connected reasonings. In such cases, even an ar- 
gument may, with propriety, be amplified or enlai^ged. 

The successful exercise of amplification depends, 

1. Upon extent and command of knowledge ; 

2. On the power of illustration ; 

3. On definiteness of thought in our reasonings ; 

4. On copiousness of expression. 

[The subjects of the Exercises, in various parts of this volume, will pre- 
sent a sufficient opportunity for the student to practise the art of ampli- 
fication.] 



LXXI. 
ILLUSTRATION OF A SUBJECT. 

lUustration properly signifies the rendering dear what is 
obscure or abstruse. 

It is often the case, that subjects for consideration are pre- 
sented which at first view appear to afford no avenue by 
wbicb they may be approached. All appears dark around 
them ; the subjects themselves appear isolated and distinct 
from any form of close examination. But as they are re- 
volved in the mind, some connecting point is discovered, in 
which they may at last be seen to be united or closely allied 
to other subjects, and plain and clear deductions and infer- 
ences may be drawn from. them. The process by which the 
illustration of such subjects may be effected, is thus explained 
by Mr. Jardine, in his remarks on what he calls '^ The Fourth 
Order of Themes."* 

*' To investigate, is, in the original sense of the word, to search out for an 
absent object, oy aiscovering and following out the traces which it has left 

* Jardine*s '* Outlines of a Philosophical Education," page 322. 
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in the path over which it has passed. Thus, we attempt to discover a per- 
•on who has concealed himselff by marking ids /botsUps towards the place 
of his retreat ; aod on the same principle, the hound may be literaDy siud 
to inTestisate the tnck of the fox, by pnrsnini; the scent, which remains on 
the line along which the latter had directed his flight. * 

« To these familiar processes may be comfMured the keen and earnest 
search of the mind. In its endeayors to ascertain the unknown causes and 
principles of things. Indeed, the perplexed anxiety which the setndog often 
eihibits in the search of game, aflfords a striking example of the careful, 
anxious, and occasionally disappointed state of mmd which the philosopher 
frequently experiences m his researches after truth. Trusting to a persua- 
sion, natural to the human mind, that eyery effect must have a cause, and 
that the connection between causes and their effects is constant and uni- 
form, the student of nature proceeds through the labyrinth of phenomena, 
guided by the chain which associates every event he witness^ with some 
prior event, ii^ch he infers must have preceded it, until at length he 
anives at tnat ultimate point, which marks the boundaiy of physical caus- 
ation, and limits the researches of philosophy. 

*' Suppose, for example, he proposes, as an object of investigation, to dis- 
cover tne state of £g3^t in respect to government, science, and art, in the 
time of Moses, ana tne only datum gdven, is this single feet — tiiatfiao 
linen existed in Egypt at that period, in what manner should the stud^t 
be directed to proceed ? He must begin with directing his attention closely 
to this fact as an effect, and then consider that fine linen — that is, fine 
comparatively to other fabrics at that time — must be formed of fine threads, 
which can omv be made of fine fiax, which must also have gone throu^ 
various acts or preparation, in which many workmen are employed, before 
the threads could be made into fine linen. 

The production oi^ne^^ax supposes an improved state of agriculture, and 
the ralsmg of many other kinds or grain. — wheat, barley, &c., — to support 
the cultivators of nax, and the artists who form it into cloth. In no country 
can flax be the sole article of cultivation. It may be, then, certainly in- 
ferred, that, in the time of Moses, the art of afpriculture, and the arte con- 
necteu with it, had arrived at considerable peifection. 

Betuminff again to the datumf fine linen can be^ woven only in a fine 
loom, which must be accommodated to the fine texture of Uie threads ; and 
a fine loom cannot be made without much skill in the arts of working metal 
and wood. The former is extracted; with great labor, from ores, dug from 
the bowels of the earth, and must go through many oifficult and laborious 

* The following remarkable Instance of the wonderful powers of reasoning possessed 
1>7 the aUbrlklnes of^ls coantnr» is presented to the student, to enable him to prose- 
cute similarinqoixies to a satisnctory result. The extract is ttom ** Thatcher's Lives 
of the Indians, 

** Owing partlj to his orranlzation, doubtless, as well as to his mode of living fjrom 
childhood up, tioe senses of the Indian are extremely acute. It is related, in modem 
thnes, that a hunter, belonging to one of the western tribes, on his return home to 
Us hut one day, dlBcovereoi that his venison, which had been hung up to dry, had 
been stolen. After taking obserrations on the spot, he set off in pursuit of the thief, 
whom he traced through the woods. Having gone a little distance, he met some per- 
sons, of whom he InQuired, whether they had seen a little^ old tpM/emon, vtith a short 
ffun^ accompanied by a small dog, with a sliort tail. They replied in the affirmative ; 
and upon the Indian assuring them that the man thus described had stolen his veni- 
son, they desired to be Informed how he was able to give such a minute description 
of a person he had never seen. The Indian replied thus : The thief is a little man, I 
know by his having made a pile of stones to stand upon, in order to reach the venison 
from the height I hung it, standing on the ground. That he is on old man, I know by 
Ids short steps, which I have traced over the dead leaves in the woods : that he is a 
vhite man, I know by his turning out his toes when he walks, which an Indian never 
does ; his gun, I know to be short, by the mark the muzzle made in rubbing the bark 
of the tree where it leaned ; that his dog is small, I know by his traclcs, and that he 
has a short tail, I discovered by the mark it made in the dost where he was sitting, at 
the time that his master was taking down the venison. '* 
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processes before it becomes malleable. The latter, also, must underso 
much preparation before it can go into the hands of the carpenter ; and the 
lo(»n itself is a complex' machine^ supposing great skill and progress of the 
mechanical arts in Egypt at the time of Moses. 

The weaving of fine linen, too^ supposes Uiat artists, by imitation and ex 
ample, have ^qqired skill and dexterity in that art ; and such perfection 
cannot be expected in any country, till a division of labor — the greatest 
instrument of improvement in all the arts — be in some degree established. 

The skiliul weaver must be wholly occupied in msjiin^ fine linen ; and, 
therefore, there must exist many other artists empbyed m providing food, 
clothes, and lodging, — the necessaries and conveniences of ufe. 

Before the arts could have made such progress in any country, men must 
have acquired much knowledge of facts and events, by observation and ex- 
perience ; and have laid the toundation of general knowledge, by speculat- 
ing on means of improving the arts; on rcmoviiig the obstacles which 
retard their progress, and in opening up prospects oroigfaer degrees of per- 
fection. 

Farther, without taking up time to follow the natural and connected pro 
gress of the arts from their rude to their more perfect state, — I conclude 
wis process of investigation with observing, that there can be little progress 
either in art or science in any countrv, without the existence of a supreme, 
controUinj^ power, in some or other of its forms ; by which men are com- 
pelled to live in peace and tranquillity, and the different orders of society ' 
•re prevented from encroaching on each other, by every individual being 
kept in his proper station. No arts or division of labor, — no fine linen or 
fine workmanship of any kind, can be found in those nations which live in 
continual warfare, either among themselves, or with their neighbors. Thus, 
by such a continued chain of regular and progressive deductions, proceed- 
ing from the datum with which it began, and without information from uiy 
o^er quarter, we have sufi&cient reason to believe, that, at the time of 
Moses, Egypt was a great and populous country ; that the arts and sciences 
had made considerable progress, and that government and laws were estab- 
lished. 

SutnecU for illustration. 

What maj be learned of the state of Greece, and of the character of 
that nadoa at the time when Homer wrote the Iliad, without drawing in- 
formation from any other source than from the Iliad itself? 

What was the state of the Highlands of Scotland, as indicated by the 
poems of Ossian ? Are there any marks in these poems of a later origin 
than that generally assigned to them ? 

What were the canses which prodnoed an absolute goyemment at Borne 
under Augustus 1 

What occasioned the conspiracy of Catiline 1 

Is the character of Hannibal, in Livy, supported by the narrative he has 
given of his transactions ? 

What were the grounds upon which the Trojans trusted to Simon'a 
account of the woolen horse ? 

What are the difficulties which occur in forming a standard of taste ? 

In what sense is poetry called an imitative art ? 

What are the proofs by which Home Tooke confirms his theory of tho 
origin of prepositions and conjunctions in the English language ? 

What are the standards by which we judge of the perfection of one laa- 
goago above another ? 

What are the causes which render it difficult for the student to acquire 
a habit of attention? 

What was the origin of the present political parties in the United States ? 

19* 
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Lxxn. 

ON THE TREATMENT OF A SUBJECT. 

The first and leading object of attention in every oompo- 
ntion iSy to determine the precise point of inqnirj, — the 
proposition which is to be laid down and supported, or the 
subject which is to be explained or described. Unless the 
writer has steadily before him some fixed purpose which he 
would obtain, or some point which he would reach, he will be 
liable to go astray, — to lose himself and his readers. It is 
not until he has determined on the definite object that he pro- 
poses to accomplish, that he can know what, views to present, 
and how to dwell on the different topics he may discuss. 

Let VLB suppose, in illnstrating the views now to be presented, that the 
thoughts of tne writer have b^n tamed to¥rards the manifestations of 
wisdom, goodness, and power, in the works of creation around him, and 
he wishes his readers to be mindful of these things. By askins himself 
the three following questions with regard to the train of thon^i in his 
mind, his ideas will unmediately assume some definite form, and he will 
be enabled to present tiiem in a ludd and systematic manner. 

Ist What is the fact 1 

2d. Why is it so ? 

Sd. What conseauenoes result from it ? 

And with regard to the first point of inquiry, namely, * What is the 
feet? ' in reply it may be said, — that, in the material world, there are 
numerous indications of infinite wisdom and beneyolence, and of Al- 
mighty power. 

2. * Why is it so ? ' or. How is the existence of these worics to be ac- 
counted for? What is the cause ? Towhichitmay be replied, that God 
created them. 

8. Again ; * What consequences result from it ?' To this the answer 
may be given, that — Men should live mindful of God. 

By embodying the results of these inquiries, he will obtain the follow- 
ing conclusion or point at which he aimed, namely, — Men who live in the 
midst of objects which show forth the perfections of the great Creator, 
should live miAdful of him. 

It is not necessary, that the proposition to be supported should always 
be thus formally stated, though this is usually done in writings of an ar> 
ffumentatiye nature. Sometimes it is elegantly implied, or left to be in- 
zerred from the introductory remarks. 

It is a common impression with young writers, that the wider the field 
of Inquiry on which they enter, the more abundant and obvious will be 
the ^ thoughts which will ofier themselves for their use. Hence, by se- 
lecting some general subject, they hope to secure copiousness of matter, 
and thus to find an easier task. Experience, however, shows that the 
reyerse is true,—- that, aa the field of inquiry is nanoirodt qaeitions arise 
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more eicdting to the mind, and thoughts are saggested of greater yalue 
and interest to the readers. Suppose, as an illustration, that a writer 
proposes to himself to write an essay on ' Literature.' Amidst the nu- 
merous topics which might be ti*eated upon under this term, no unity 
could be preserved. The thoughts advanced would be common-place and 
uninteresting. But let some- distinct inquiry be proposed, or some asser- 
tion be made and supported, and there will be an influx of interesting 
thoughts presented in a distinct and connected manner. 

Instead, therefore, of the general subject '■ iJUeraiure,* let us suppose a 
}>articnlar subject, namely, a/ Defence of literary studies in men of busi- 
ness ' is proposed. It will be seen by the foUowmg model how spontane- 
ously, as it were, ideas will present themselves, anc^ with what ease they 
can be arranged with the stnctest regard to unity. 

JExample. 

▲ DEFENCE OF LITEBABY STUDIES IN MEN OF BUSINESS. 

Among the cautions which prudence and worldly wisdom inculcate on 
the young, or at least among those sober truths whicn experience often pre- 
tends to have acauired, is mat danger, which is said to result from the pur- 
suit of letters ana of science, in men destined for the labors of business, for 
the active exertions of professional life. The abstraction of learning, the 
speculations of science, and the visionary excursions of fancy are fatal, it is 
said, to the steady pursuit of common objects, to the habits of plodding in 
dustry, which ordinary business demands. The fineness of mind which is 
created or increased by the study of letters, or the admiration of the arts, is 
supposed to incapacitate a man for the drudgery by which professional 
eminence is ^ned ; as a nicely tempered edge, applied to a coarse and 
nigged material, is unable to perform what a more common instrument 
-womd have successfully achieved. A young man, destined for law or com- 
merce, is advised to look only into his folio of jHrecedents, or his method of 
book-keeping ; and dulness is pointed to his^ homage, as that benevolent 
goddess, under whose }>rotection the honors of station and the blessinss of 
opulence are to be obtained ; while learning and ^nius are proscribed, as 
leading their votaries to barren indigence and mented neglect. 

In doubting the truth of these assertions, I think I shall not entertain any 
hurtful degree of skepticism, because the general current. of opinion seems, 
of late years, to have set too strongly in the contraij direction, and one ' 
may endeavor to prop the falling cause of literature, without being accused 
of blameable or dangerous parti^ity. 

In the examples which memory and experience produce of idleness, of 
dissipation, and of poverty, brought on by mdulgence of literary or poetical 
entiiusiasm. tibe evidence must necessarily be on one side of the question 
only. Of tne few whom learning or genius has led astray, the ill success 
or ue ruin is marked by ^e celebrity of the sufferer. Of the many who 
baye been as dtdl as they were profli^te, and a« ignorant as the^r were 
poor, the fate is unknown, from the insignificance of those by whom it was 
endured. 1£ we may reason a priori on the matter, the chance, I think, 
should be on the side of literature. In young minds of any yiyacity, there 
is a natural aversion to the drudgery of business, which is seldom overcome, 
till the effervescence of youth is allayed by the progress of time and habit, 
or till that very warmth is enlisted on the side of their profession, by the 
opening prospects of ambition or emolument. From this tjrranny, as youth 
conceives it, of attention and of labor, relief is commonly sought from some 
ftvorite avocation or amasemisnty for which a young man either finds or 
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stasis a portion of his time, either patiently jdods thFCHigfa]B»task,in expec- 
tation 01 its aporoachyOr anticipates its airiTal by deserting his work bobre 
the legal perioa for amusement is arrived. It may fairly be questioned, 
vhether the most innocent of these amusements is either so honorable or so 
safe as the avocation of learning or of science. Of minds uninformed and 
gross, whom youthful spirits agitate, but fancy and feeliug hare no power 
to impel, the amvsement will generally be boisterous or effeminate, will 
either dissipate their attenti<»i, or weaken their force. The employment of 
a young man's vacant hours is often too little attended to hy those rl^d mas- 
ters, who exact the most scrupulous observance of the periods destined for 
busmess. The waste of time is, undoubtedly, a very calculable loss ; but the 
waste or the depravation of mind is a loss of a much higher denomination. 
The votary of study, or the enthusiast of fancy, may incur the first, but 
the latter will be suffered chiefly by him whose ignorance or want of imag- 
ination has left him. to the grossness of mere sensual enjovraents. 

In this, as in other respects, the love oi letters is friendly to sober man- 
ners and virtuous conduct, which, in every profession, is the road to sucee» 
and to respect Without adopting the common-place reflections a^^ainst 
some particular departments, it must be allowed, that, in mepe men of busi- 
ness, were is a certain professional rule oi right, which is not always honor- 
able, and, though meant to be selfish, very seldom profits. A superior 
education gtnenQly corrects this, by onening-the mind to different motives 
of acti<Hi, to the feelings of delicacy, tne sense of honor, and a contempt of 
we«ilth, "wbaa earned by a desertion of those principles. 

To the improvement of our faculties as well as of our principles, the love of 
letters appears to be &vorable. Letters require a certain sort of application, 
thouj^ of a kind, peih^s, veiT different m>m that which • business wonla 
recommend. Granting that they are unprofitable in themselves, as that 
word is used in the language of the world, yet, as developing the powers of 
thought and reflection, they may be an amusement of some use, as those 
sports of children, in which numbers are used to familiarize thetn to the 
elements of arithmetic* They give room for the exercise of that discern- 
ment, that comparison of objects, that distinction of causes, which is to in- 
crease the skill of the physician, to guide the specnlati(His of the merchant, 
and to prompt the arguments of the lawyer ; and, though some professions 
employ bat very few faculties of the mind, yet there is scarcely any branch 
of busmess in which a man who can think will not excel him who can only 
labor. We shall aooordingly find, in many departments where learned in- 
formation seemed of all qucuities the least necessary, that those who pos- 
sessed it. in a degree above their £Bllows,have found, from that very circum- 
stance, the road to eminence and wealth. 

But 1 must often repeat, that wetdth does not necessarily create hap|M- 
ness, nor confer digni^ ; a truth whieh it may be thought declamation to 
insist on, but wbien the present time seems particulairy to require being 
told. 

The love of letters is oonneeted with an independence and delicacy of 
mind, which is a great jHreservatiTe against that servile homage, which ab- 
ject mmi pay to fortune ; and there is a certain classical pride, which, from 
the society of Soerates and Plato, Cicero and Atticns, looks down with an 
honest disdain on the wealth-blown insects of modem times, neither en- 
lightened by knowledge, nor ennobled by virtue. 

In ti^e possession, indeed, of what he has attained, in that rest and retire- 
ment from his labors, with the hopes of which his fatigues were lightened 
and his cares were smoothed, the mere man of business frequently under- 
goes suffering, instead of finding enjoyment. To be busy as one ought is 
an easy art ; but to know how to be idle is a very superior accomplishment. 
This difficulty is much increased with persons to whom the habit of em 
ployment has made some active exertion necessary; who cannot sleep 
oenttnted in the torpor of indolence, or amuse themselves with those lighter 
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trifles in which he, who inherited idleneae as he did fortune, firom his va^ 
oeston, has been accustomed to find amusement. The miseries and mis- 
foitones of the * retired pleasures ' of men of business, have been freouently 
matter of speculation to the moralist, and of ridicule to the wit. j^ut he 
who has mixed general knowledge with professional skill, and literary 
amosements with profeasional labor, will haye some stock wherewith to 
support him in idleness, some spring for his mind when unbent from busi- 
ness, some employment for those hours, which retirement and solitude has 
left vacant and unoccupied. Independence in the use of one^s time is not 
the least valuable species of freedom. This Hbertjr the man of letters en- 

i'oys ; while the ienorant and the illiterate often retire from the thraldom of 
business, onljr to become the slaves of languor, intemperance, or vice. But 
the situation in which the advantages of that endowment of mind, which 
letters bestow, are chiefly conspicuous, is old sg^, when a man*s society is 
necessarily ctrcumsoribed, and his powers of active enjoyment are unavoid- 
ably diminished. Unfit for the bustle of affairs, and the amusements of his 
youth, an old man, if he has no source of mental exertion or emplovment, 
often settles into the gloom of melancholy and peevishness, or petrines his 
feelings by lubbitual intoxication. From an old man. whose gratifications 
were solely derived from those sensual appetites whicn time has blunted, or 
from those trivial amusements which youth only oaa share, axe has cut off 
almost every^ source of ei^jo^ment. But to him who has stored nis mind with 
the information, and can still employ it in the amusement of letters^ this 
blank of life is admirably filled up. He acts, he thinks, and he feels with 
that literary world, whose society he can at all times enjoy. There is, per- 
haps, no state more capable of comfort to ourselves, or more attractive of 
veneration from others, than that which such an old aoe affords ; it is then 
file twilight of the passions, when they are miti^ted, nut not ejctinguished, 
and spread their gentle influence over the evomng os our day, in alliance 
with reason and in amity with virtue. 

BEMARKS AND ANALYSIS. 

In examining tiie preceding example of aignmentative writing, tho 
principal object of attention will be, the ^lan or management of the subject 

The introduction consists of an indurect statement of the quesUoa to 
be agitated. We are told how those have thought and reasoned, whose 
(pinions are opposed to the opinions of the writer. This statement is dis- 
tinctly, and fairly, and skilfully made. Our literary taste is gratified b^ 
the illustrations and ornaments of language which are found. Our cun- 
osity is roused, and we are ready to enter with interest on the proposed 
investigation. It should be noticed, that there is no formal statement of 
the proposition which is to be supported, but that it is clearly and happily 
implied in the introductorv paragraphs. 

After the introduction, rollows the refutation of an objection. That this 
is the proper place for considering the objection stated, is evident, since, 
had it been unnoticed, or its refutation deferred to the close of the essa^,the 
minds of readers might have been prevented by its influence from giving 
due weight to the arguments adduced. There are two modes of refuting 
objections ; one, by denying the premises from which a conclusion is 
drawn, — the other, by showmg Uiat die conclusion does not truly follow 
from the premises. The objection here considered is, that facts establish 
the opposite of the opinion advanced by the writer}^ of coarse, the opinioa 
can have no good foundation. To itsfute the oljection, the premise is 
d^ed. Facts are otherwise, says tho writer, and a sa t i s facto r y season is 
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ftsfigiied why a dttfereiit imprMsion as to the bearing of facts on the cats 
bas preraileoL Baring assigned this reason^ the writer leaves the poiBt 
at issne, as to facts in the case, to be detennined by the obeenration and 
the good sense of his readers. Having thus introdiKsed his snbject to our 
attention, stating by implication the proposition to be examined, sad 
having removed an objectbn which presented itself at the threshold, the 
writer now enters on the direct examination of his snbject 

The following proposition is supported : Men of business may advsn- 
tageonsly devote a portion of their tmie to literary porsnits. 

iBt Argwnnt. Yonng men of business should engage in literary studies, 
flinoe in them is found a pleasant rdaxation and security against hnrtM 
indulgences. 

2d Argument, Toting men of business should engage in literary studies, 
because in this way they acquire a refinement and exaltation of mind, 
which raises them above grovelling and selfish principles and conduct 

3d Arywnad. Young men of business should enga^ in literary studies, 
because the cultivation of letters is favorable to the miprovement of die 
mind. 

4th ArgwmnL A man of business should enga^ in literary pursuits, 
because in.this way he acquires ka independence of feeling, which prepares 
him to enjoy his wealth. Without cultivation of mind and literary taste, 
the retirement of the man of wealth is wearisome and disg^ting to him. 

6tk Argumad, Men of business should cultivate letters, that they maj 
find in them grateful employment for old age. 

This is the plan. Upon examination, we find, that it conforms to the 
general directions given. The several heads are distinct from each other, 
lliey have a similar bearing on the leading proposition to be supported, 
and taken together they give a tint^ to the subject 

The kind of argument here used, is the aipiment from cause to effect 
Different reasons are stated, which account lor and support the assertion 
that is made, and wMdi forms the leading proposition. Let us now take 
a nearer view of these different arguments, and see in what way ibsj 
are supported. Under the first argument, the reasoning is as follows: 
1. Young men in business ti^ have relaxation and amusement 2. Unless 
those of a salutaiy kind are provide<J, they will fall into such as are hurt- 
fid. Hence the importance of their being directed to literary pursuits, 
whidi may interest and benefit them. It may be asked, on what authority 
do these assertions of the writer rest ? How do we know that yoanff 
men thus wiU have relaxation and amusement ? and that, unless those of 
a sfdutary kind are provided, they will fall into such as are hurtful? I 
answer, mat these assertions rest on the common observation and expe- 
rience of men. Hence the writer takes it for granted, that those whom 
he addresses will yield their assent to his premises, and, consec^uentiv, if 
his conclusion is correctiy drawn, will acknowledge the validity of his 
arignment 

In analyzing the second argument, the inquiry arises. How is it known, 
that literary studies give refinement and elevation to the mind, raising it 
above mean and grovelling pursuits ? Here the appeal is to consciousness. 
Men who have tiius cultivated their intellectual powers, are consdons, 
when tihey look in upon the operations of their own minds, that these 
salutary influences have been exerted upon them. The third argument, 
which asserts that the love of letters is favorable to the cultivation of the 
iatellectaal powers, rests principally upon experience and observatioo. 
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There is also found an ittustration, which is of an analogical kind. It is 
where the writer refers to the sports of children, which familiarize them 
with the elements of arithmetic. This axgoment from analogy may he 
regarded as an appeal to the common sense of the readers. The remain- 
ing argument rests in lilte manner on apjpeals to experience, observation, 
common sense, and consciousness, and it is not necessary to analyze them. 
The student, in the analysis which has been made, has had an opportunity 
of seeing some of the grounds on which assertions and reasonings are 
fbnnded. 



Lxxni. 

GENERALIZATION OF A SUBJECT. 

Greneralization is the act of extending from particulars to 
generals, or the act of making general. 

In the treatment of all subjects there is a tendency in 
jonng writers to dwell too much on isolated particulars, with- 
out reference to their general application. The object of all 
inyestigations, whether literary, physical, or intellectual, and 
the purport of all inquiries, should be, the establishment of 
general principles; and every thought, which may tend to 
Sieir elucidation, and every idea which may contribute to 
their discovery, must be reckoned among the most valuable 
of all literary labors. Hence, the effi)rts of the student should 
be directed towards the attainment of so valuable an end, and 
in the training of his mind, on the part of the teacher, there 
should always be a distinct refiarence to this consideration. 

In the study, therefore, which the writer should always 
employ in his prepai^tion for his work, it should be his aim 
to discover some gtnercd principle, with which his subject is 
directly or remotely connected, and endeavor to follow out 
that principle in all its consequences, —r^ to show how his 
subject affects, or is affected, by this general principle, and 
how that principle influences the interest of learning and 
science, or contributes to the well-being of society, and the 
moral, physical, and intellectual condition of the world. Let 
QS suppose, for instance, that the teacher has assigned to a 
class in composition, TnUhy as the subject of a theme. The 
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yoanff writer, who is top much in haste to finish his task, 
would, perhaps, commence his exercise with some hackneyed 
observations on its importance, and dwell with considerable 
prolixity on its influence on a particular individual. 

Individual instances, it is true, may have their influence in 
establishing the importance, w illustrating the efil^sts of a 
general principle ; but to confine an exercise upcn a general 
subject to individual instances, is to present but nsurrow views 
of its importance. So far as the example introduced into the 
exercise of the student may serve to show the importance of 
a general principle, that example may be valuable, but it 
should by no means form the body of his work. It may be 
introduced into the exercise, as an illustration, or as a sub- 
sidiary portion of his labor, but it should not be dwelt upon 
to the exclusion o^ the principle which it is designed to illus- 
trate. Thus, in the subject to which reference has already 
been made, namely, " Truth," the well-known story of Petrardi 
may incidentally be mentioned, to show the dignity which 
attends the strictest observance of veracity ; but, an exhihitioii 
of the efiects on society in general of the presence or absence 
of the subject itself, would be a more useful aud, <^ course, 
a more viduable mode of considering the subject, than any 
attempts to show its importance in individual cases. It should 
be the constant endeavor of the teacher to lead the student to 
the consideration of causes and efiects, their operaticxm and 
their tendencies, and, by the method of reasoning frwn par- 
ticulars to generals, to show how general truths are inferred 
from particular instances, and general principles are estab- 
lished by the consideration of the effects of particular causes. 

The student who is thus led to perceive the general bearings 
of a subject, will not take partial views, — he will go out into 
the world, — on board ship,— into factories and other large 
establishments, and view the operations of general principles ; 
will have the sphere of intellectual vision enlai^ed, and in- 
sensibly acquire a comprehensiveness of mental percepti<m, 
which will release him from the shackles of a narrow educa- 
tion, and enable him. to take inj as it were at a glance, the 
grand theatre of the moral world, with all the stupendous 
machinery by which the changes in its scenery are effected. 

As an exercise in generalization,, the student may fill out 
some one or more of the following modeb from the outline 
presented. 
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JExanqfle, 

I. Time. Definitioa of; its diyisions; mode of maiiLing themi) mode 
of asoertaimngj meridian; the sun; parallel between time and space; 
finite and infinite. 

^ 2. The Feudal System. Its nature and origin, including a clear defi- 
nition of the meaning of the term ; the countries where it existed ; the 
relations which it caused among the inhabitants of a feudal country ; its 
efiects upon the morals and the happiness of the respectiTe nations where 
it existed ; the virtues and vices which it encouragea and engendered, and 
a C(nisideration of the causes of its gradual overthrow. 

3. The Grecian Lawgivers, Draco, Solon, and L^cuivus. The differ- 
ent character of their respective laws; the effect which Uiey produced on 
the people ; their duration, and the probable cause of their alteration and 
abrogation; the consequences which the j produced; and their compara- 
tive effects on the morals and happiness of the people. 

4. The Crusades. What were they ? their object ; the manner in which 
they originated ; the superstitions to which they gave rise ; their effect on 
the reli^on, manners, and morals of the age ; Sie vices and profligacy 
which mey engendered ; their influence on the moral condition of the 
world, and the balance of power in Europe ; the sacrifices of blood and 
treasure which thev occasioned ; the benefits which they have produced. 

5. Chivalry. What was it ? give a clear definition or description of it ; 
how it arose ; tihe manner in which candidates were admitted to its orders ; 
the most eminent of its orders ; the effects of the institution on the morals 
and prevalent habits of the age ; its particular effect on the female character ; 
flie virtues and vices which it would naturally engender or encourage ; and 
the good or bad consequence of its universal prevalence at the present day. 

6. The ancient Sects oi Philosophy. Describe the various sects ; their 
doctrines ; the manner in which they were taught ; the character of the 
respective founders ; their influence : the remarl^le individuals who have 
emixraced the principles of the respective sects ; and the effect of their 
writings and example on mankind, &c. 

7. The Public Games of Greece. Their origin ; the nature of these 
cames, or in what Uiey consisted ; the places where they were celebrated ; 
ue rewards bestowed upon tiie victors; the estimation in which these 
honors were held ; the effects of these games upon the victors, and upon 
the nation to which thev belonged, by encouraging athletic exercises and 
spirit (^ emulation; did. the encouragement of physical exertion influence 
hterary or intellectual effort for the better or the worse ? the probable effects 
el the institution of similar games at the present day. 

8. The Grecian Oracles. What they were ; where situated ; by whom, 
and on what occasions, were they consulted ; the superstitions wmch they 
encouraged ; their probable nature ; their effects upon the religions char- 
acter of the people; their duration; probable cause of theur falling into 
disuse; the wisdom of Providence in concealing from mankina the 
knowledge of future events ; fatalism. 

The foUmomg subjecU are auggeaUd for the unaided efforU cf the $tudenU, 

9k The Reformation, 
to. The Invention of the Art of Printing. 

II. The Invention of the Mariner's Compass. 
12. The Telescope. 

20 
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LXXIV. 
POETRY AND VERSIFICATION. 

Poetary may properly be defined the language of the im- 
agination. Its usual form is in verse,* and it is sometimes, and 
indeed most generally, adorned with rhyme. But true poetry 
consists in the idea, not in the harmonious arrangement of 
words in sentences, nor in the division of a composition into 
lines contsdning a certain succession of long and short sylla- 
bles. 

Poetry t deals largely in figoradye langnage, especially in tropes, met- 
aphors, personifications, similes, and comparisons. It is also exceeding-ly 
partial to compound epithets, and new combinations employed for the 
purposes of illustration and description. 

Versification is the art of making verses. A verse is a 
line consisting of a certain succession of long and short sylla- 
bles. A hemistich is a half of a verse. A distich, or couplet, 
consists of two verses. 

Metre} is the measure by which verses are composed. 



♦ The word verse is frequently incorrectly used for stanza. A verse 
consists of a single line only. A stanza, sometimes called a staiV4, consists 
of a number of lines regulariy adjusted to each other. The word verse is 
derived from the Latin lan^age, and signifies a turning: The propriety 
of the name will be seen m the fact,, that when we have fioishefl a line we 
turn to the other side of the page to commence another. 

t There are few words in the English language, the true signification of 
which is more frequently mistaken than the word Poetry. It is generaliy 
thought to consist in the harmonious arrangement of words in sentences, 
and tne division of a composition into lines containing a certain succession 
of long or short syllables. This is a mistaking of the dress for the sub- 
stance which the dress should cover. True poetry consists in the ides, 
that it may be presented even in the form of prose. It addresses itself to 
the imagination and to the feelings. Thus the scriptural adage, *' Love 
your enemies," although in prose, becomes hig^vl>oetical, when presented 
with the beautiful illustration of Menon : **Like the sandal tree which 
sheds a i>erfume on the axe which fells it^ we should love our enemies." 
This distinction between the idea and the dress which it assumes, must be 
carefully noticed b^r all who aspire to poetical fkme. 

Perhaps there is in no language a more beautiful exhibition of poetical 
beauties in the form of prose, than in the beautiful tale called " Tne Epi- 
curean," by Thomas Moore, £sq. 

1 Itmavperiians be useful, although not properly connected with the 
snbject ni Englisn versification, to explain wnat is meant in psalmody by 
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This meaaore depends on the number of the ivjllables and the 
position of the accents. 

The divisions made in a verse to regulate the pr^er suc- 
cession of long and short syllables are called feet Thej are 
called feet, because the voice, as it were, tteps along through 
the verse in a measured pace. The divisions of a verse into 
feet depend entirely upon what is called the qua$uUy of the 
syllables, that is, whether they are long or Juniy without 
reference to the words. 

Sometimes a foot consists of a single word, but it also sometimes em- 
braces two or three different words, and sometimes is composed of parts 
of different words. 

There are eight kinds of feet, four of which are feet of two syllables, 
and four are feet of three syllables. 

The feet consisting of two syllables are the ^ntxdiee, the Iambus, the 
Spondee, and the Pprrfaic. 

The feet of three syllables are the Dactyle, the Amphibrach, the Ana- 
psBst, and the Tribrach. 

The Trochee consists of one long and one short syllable ; as, hateftlL 

The Iambus consists of a short syllable and a long one ; as, betray. 

The Spondee consists of two long syllables ; as. Pale mom. 

The Pyrrhic consists of two fihort syllables ; as, 6n th£ tall tree. 

The Dactyle consists of one long syllable and two short ones ; as, holi- 
ness, thund&rf ng. 

The Amphibrach consists of a short, a long, and a short syllable; as, 
d^htfhl, r6mdvftl, cdevftl. 

The Anapffist consists of two short syllables and one long one \ as, 
cOntrftyene. ^ 

The Tribrach consists of three short syllables ; as, -rttfitf in the word 
tpiritual. 

Of these eight different kinds of feet, the Iambus, the Trochee, the 
Anapsest, and the Dactyle are most frequently nsed, and verses may be 
wholly or chiefly composed of them. The others may be termed seoon- 
•ly feet, because their use is to diversify the harmony of the verse. 

English verses may be divided into three classes, from the 
feet of which they are principally composed; namely, the 
Iambic, the Trochaic, and the Anapaestic. To these some 
authors add the Dactylic as a fourth division ; but an atten- 
tive consideration of what is called the Dactylic verse will 



Itoitgj Common, Short, and Particular metre. When each line of a stanza 
has eight syllables, it is culled Long Metre. When the first and third lines 
have ei^t syllables, and he second and fourth have six syllables, it is 
called Uomnum Metre. When the third line has eight, and the rest have 
six syllables, it is called Sh4)rt Metre. Stanzas in Particular Mitre are of 
various kinds, and are not subject to definite rules. 
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shofT tliat it is nothiog . more ihan the AnsupadsdCf with the 
omisHon of the first two unaccented syllables. 

Svery gpeciefl of English verse regukwltf terminates with an accented 
syllable ; but erery species also admitt at the end an additional unac- 
cented syllable, producing fif the Terse be in rimne) <a double ihyme, 
that iS| a rhjrme e^ttending to two syllables, as the rmme mutt aivoa^ com- 
maux an the accaUed tylh^le* This, additional syllable often changes the 
character of the Terse from grave to gay, from serious to Jocose ; but it 
does not affect the measure or ihyme of the preceding part of &e Terse* 
A Terse thus lengthened is called hypermeter, or ootr meaman* 

Pure Iambic Terses contain no other foot than the lamhos, 
and are uniformly accented on the ewn syllables. 
Trochaic verses are accented on the odd syllables. 

There are seTea fonas of Iambic verse, nainedfrom the number of ieet 
which they contain. The following line of fourteen syllables contains all 
the seTea ftmns of pure Iambic Terse. 



1. Hdw blithe] wh€n first 
S. When first 
8 



frOm far 

from far 

From far 



I came 
I came 
I came 



4. I came 



id woo &nd win 
to woo and win 
to woo and win 
to woo and win 
5. To woo and win 
6. And win 



thSmaid.* 
the maid, 
the maid, 
the maid, 
the maid, 
the maid. 



7. The maid. 



The additional syllable en at the end of each line, to convert maid into 
mcu'cfm, will fumish'seven kypenneUrSy and the line will thereby be made 
to exemplify fourteen different forms of the Iambic versct 

Trochaic verse is in reality only defective Iambic ; that is to say, lam- 
bic wanting the first syllable.! 

The following line is an example of Trochaic verse : 

VitSl I spark df | heavenly | fiame.§ 



* This measure is sometimes broken into two lines, thus : 

How blithe when first I came from far 
To woo and win the maid. 

t The fifth form of lambiti verse, consisting of five Iambuses, is called the 
Hercac measure. The following lines exemplify it : ' 

Hdw loved, ) h5w v9l | iXed once | avails | thSSnot, 
To whom related, or by whom begot, &c. 

The sixth form of Iambic verse is called the Alexandrine measure : 

A needless Alexandrine ends the song. 

Which like | & wotlnd | 6d snake | dr&gs Its | sl5w iSngth | &long. 

X See Carey's English Prosody, London edition of 1816, pp. 25 and 27. 

\ This line, scanned as Iambic, has a broken foot at the beginning : 

V! I t&l spark | df he&veh | ly flSme. 

Scanned as Trochaic, it has the broken foot at tl^e end : 



r 
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Anaiuestic Terse propeily consists of anapsrats alone ; as, 

At thS dose | 5f thS day | when the ham | 16t Is stUl. 

The $T8t foot, however, in all the different forms of Anapaestic metre, 
may he a foot of two syllables, provided that the latter syllable of the 
foot be accented. Such are the Iambus and ihe Spondee. Bat the 
Pyrrhic and ib» Trochee, which have not the second syllable accented, 
are on that account inadmissible.'* 

Different kinds of feet frequently occur in all the different 
kinds of verse. But it is not always that they can be exactly 
discriminated. Concerning the Trochee, the Spondee, and 
the Pyrrhic, there can be little doubt ; but with respect to the 
Dactyle, the Anapaest, and the Tribrach, the case is different ; 



Vttal I sp&rk 5f | heavenly | flfime. 

In like manner, if we cut off the first syllable from any fbrm of the lam 
bic, we shaU find that it may be scanned both ways, with the deficiency of 
a semi-foot at the beginning of the end,ticcordingas we scan it in Iambuses 
or Trochees. 

Thus, the line given as an exemplification of the Iambic metre, on the 
preceding page, iidepilved in each lorm of its first syllable, becomes Tro- 
chaic: 



how) Blithe whSn | first fr5m 1 far I 

taken) First from | far I 

from) Far I 

I) 



came td woo ^nd win thS m9id. 

came to woo and win the maid, 

came to woo and win the maid. 

Came to woo and win the maid. 

to) Woo and win the maid. 

and) Win the maid. 

And thus we see, that what we call Trochaics regularly termmate in an 
accented syllable, as is tiie case in every other form of English metre ; 
though, like every other form, they also admit an additional unaccented 
syllable at the end, producing a double rhyme ; so that by changing maid 
for maiden in each of the preceding lines, (as Erected under Iambic verse.) 
we shall have twelve forms of Trochaic verse. But it may be remarked, 
that of the six regular forms of Trochaic verse, and the six hvpermeter 
related to them, the first three in each class are very seldom! used. 

* The following stanza is given by some authorities as an instance of 
Dactylic verse : 

H51y &nd | pftre ftre thS | pleasures df i piSty, 



Drftwn fr6m th6 | fountain of | mgrcy and J love ;, 
Endless, €x | haftstlfiss. 6x | §mpt from 8& f tttty, 
Bising tin | e&rthly &nd | soaring & I 



An attentive consideration of these lines will show that they are leriti- 
mate Anapeestic lines witii the omission of the first two unaccented sylla- 
bles in each line. When scanned as Dactylic measure, the two unaccented 
syllables are omitted at the end of the even lines. By supplying the two 
unaccented syllables at the beginning of each line, they may thi;is be shown 
to be AnapiBstic: 

Oh h6w ho I ly &nd pfire | &re thS pleRs | fires 6f pi | «ty 

As they *re drawn | fr5m the foUn ] tain df mSr | cy &nd love, &c. 

And thus it appears, that when scanned as Anapeestic they want the ae 
cented syllable at the end of the odd lines. 

20* 
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becsDsey bj m poetic license, the writer maj make the foot is 
qaesticHi a Trochee, a Spondee, or a Pyrrhic. * 

ItieiBttiistobeob8arTed,di«tiffromiayTene of oiduuuy oonstmc- 
tkm, we remove anj nnraber of sjUaMeSiaiid sabstitiite an equal number 
of odien, ezacdj ooneqioDding widi them in aoeent, the metre will stiU 
be perfe^ altliofigfa the sense maj be altered. Thns, 

PiSdi^ wnieft, Uf Greece the diiefiil 8piin|f 
Of woee wnrnnMredj beayenlj goddess, smg* 

Altered thns : 

TVFreaoAMdte's arte, tif Sjpam the direful spring 
Offoidt amd carnage^ heavenly goddess, sing. 



Altered thns: 



Haik ! die wtmhen^ wft and dear. 
Gendif etetd npon the ear. 

Haik! the tftwiders, &NMf and dear. 
Ruddy burst upon the ear. 



The Caesura (which word means a division) is the separa- 
tion, or pause, which is made in the body of a verse in utter- 
ance ; dividing the line, as it were, into two members. 

In different spedes of verse, and in different verses of the same spedes, 
this pause occurs in different parts of the verse ; and serves to give variety 
to the line. Its position is, for the most part, easily ascertained, by^ the 
grammatical construction and the punctuation, which naturally indicate 
Sie place where the sense either requires or admits a pause. 

The most advantageous position for the Caesura is <generally aflter die 
fourdi, fifth, or sixth syllable j although it occasionally takes place after 
the thhrd or the seventh. 

In the following lines the figures denote the number of the syUaUs 
where the oeenira belongs. 

The Saviour comes 4 ii by andent bards foretold. 
From storms a shelter 5 1| and fixim heat a shade. 
Exalt thy towering head 6 1| and lift Uiy eyes. 
Exploring 3 1| till they find their native deep. 
Within that mystic drde 7 H safely seek. 

Sometimes, though rarely, the caesura occurs after the second or the 

dghth syllable : as, 

Happv 2 II without the privilege of wilL 
In different individuals 8 1| we find. 

Sometimes the line requires or admits two pauses or csesnxas. This 
double pause is by. some writers called the casnra and the demi-csesnra; 
as, 

Caesar, 2 {j the world's great master, 7 1| and his own. 
And goodness 3 |i like the sun 6 1| enlightens all. 

* See Carey's English Prosody, p. 49. 
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There are few more melodious instances of these pauses to ^ fbimd, 
than in the following lines from one of the most polished poets which the 
En^iah language has produced. 

Warms |{ in Uie sun, 4 Q refreshes 6 1| in the breeze, 
Glows II in the stars, ll and Uossoms Ij in the trees ; 
Liyes U through all life, i| extends jj through all extent, 
Spreads || undivided, operates || unspent. 

It remains to be observed, that in poetry, as well as in 
prose, but more especially in poetry, it is esteemed a great 
beaaty when the sound of the verse, or of the feet of which it 
is composed, corresponds with the signification. Instances of 
this kind will be found under the head of Onomatopoeia. A 
similar beauty appears in the following lines : 

" On the ear 
Drops the light drip of the suspended oar." 

« The string let fly 
Twanged short and sharp, like the shrill swallow's cry.'' 

SPECIMENS OF DIFFERENT KINDS OF ENGLISH VEKSE. 

Iambic of the shortest form^ consisting of an Iambus with an additional 
syllable ; thus coinciding with the amphidrach. 

Disdaining. Consenting. 

Complainmg. Repenting. 

This form may be found in stanzas of other measure, but is not used 
alone. 

Second form of the Iambic^ condtting of two lambusa. 

With ravished ears 
The monarch hears, 
Assumes the god, 
Affects to nod. 

Bypermeter of the same kind. 

Upon a mountain, 
Beneath a fountain. 

Three lambtuee^ wiih hypenneter of the eame hind 

'T was when the seas were roaring 
With hollow blasts of wind, 
A damsel lav deploring, 
AH on a TO&. reclined. 



Four lambtues. 



And may at last my weary age 
Find out the peaceful hermitage. 
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Fwe /—twwr, or At Menic 

Be wise to-day, *t is madness to delbr. 

How loTcd, how yalned once, avails tfaee noti 

To whom reUted, or by whom besot: 

A heap of dust alone remains of thee, 

T is all thou art, and all the proud shall bei 

Six lambuta^ or the Alexamdrmt meaawre 

For thoa art bnt of dost; be hnmfale and be wise. 

( T%t latter of the twofiUovxng u an JUexamdrmL) 

A needless Alexandrine ends the song, 

That, like a wounded snaflie, drags its slow length along. 

Seven landHuee. 

The melancholy days have come, the saddest of the year, 
Of wailing winds, and naked woods, and meadows Mown and sere. 
The robin and the wren have flown, and from the shmb the jay. 
And from the wood top caws * the crow, throogh all the gloomy day. 

This measure is sometimes broken into two lines, thns : 

When all thy mercies, O my Gofll 
My rising sonl surveys, 
Transported with the view, I 'm lost 
In wonder, love, and praise. 

Trochaic verm of one, Trochee and a long syUatie, 

Tumult cease 
8ink to peace. 
See him stride, 
Valleys wide, 
Over woods, 
Over floods. 



TwoTrochue, 



Rich the treasure. 
Sweet the pleasure. 
Soft denials 
Are but trials. 



* This alteration in a line of one of the sweetest pieces of poetry evsr 
written in any language, was suggested by the lamented Mr. Bailey, of tbe 
High School for Girls, in this city. In compiling " The Toung Ladiei* 
Class Book,'* he expressed a wish to the author to wee this liberty, but he 
deemed it unwarrantable. The reading is adopted here as a beautiful ex- 
emplification of what is stated under Onomatopceia ; and, indeed, when wa 
consider how easily the printer mi^ht mistake in manuscript a «cr ftr 
a double i, it would not be surprising if it should hereafter appear that oar 
gifted countryman originally wrote it eawa^ and not caUa^ as it is generaDy 
written. 



•i^iT 
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Two DrockeeSf with an additional long syllakk. 

In tiie days of old 
FabLeii plainly told. 
Three Ttockaes. 

Go where glory waits thee. 

Three Trochees^ with an additional syllable. 

Restless mortals toil for nought ; 
Bliss in vain from earth is sought 

Fow Trochees. 

Bound us wan the tempest louder. 

With an additional syUaUe. 

Idle after dinner in his chair. 
Five Trockeei. 

All that walk on foot or ride in chaziotH. 
Six Trochees. 

On a mountain, stretched beneath a hoary willow. 

AnapoBStic verse consisting of one Anapcest, 

But in vain 

They complain.'* 
Two Anapassts. 

But his courage 'gan fail, 
For no arts could avaiL 

With an additional sylUMe. 

But his courage 'gan fiullum, 

For no arts could avail him. . 
Three Anapeests, 

I am monarch of all I surrey, 
My right there is none to dispute ; 
From the centre all round to the sea, 
I am lord of the fowl and the brute. 

Fbur Anapcufs. ^ «. • . . v 

At the close or the day wnen the hamlet is still. 

Hyper meter of four Anapcests. 

On the warm cheek of youth, smiles and roses are blending. 

TXBSSS IK WHICH THE SECONDABT FEET AHE ADMITTED TO OIYI 

TAJaiETT TO THE MELODY. 

TTie student vnU observe^ by the marks on the vouxls, what the secondary feet 
are, which are introduced in the following lines ; thz first foci is a spondee. 

There sSon the sufferer sinks to rest. 

There too was he, who nobly stemmed the tide. 

That breast the seat of sentimSnt refined. 

Hail, long lost Peace ! hail, dove-eyed maid divine. 

* This measure is ambisuous, for by accenting the first and third sylla- 
bles we may make it TroMoic. 
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A fyrkkotaninthefiUowuig, 

» 

if angfat be welc5me t5 our sjlran shed, 
Be it the the timy^£r whd has lost his waj. 
I sought the beauties df the painted vale, 
The flowers I olibeii wat&ed Tvlth my teais. 
And load&l with my sighs the passing gale. 

i^tmdeei and Pyrrhiei vntk Iambuses, 

Go pions oflOipifng ftnd restrain those tears ; 
I fly to regidns df eternal bliss. 
Heaven In your favor hears my dying prayers ; 
Tike my list blessing In this day cold kiss. 

A Dad^ tM Iambuses, 

Murmttiing, and with him fled the shades of ni^^ 

AmphSbrachs mixsd with Iambuses. 

0'& many a frozSn, many a fi€ry tip. 

A Spondee and a Tribrach, with Iambuses. 

Innumerable before th' Almighty throne. 

It will thus be perceived, that by the mixture of different kinds of feet, 
all that variety is produced, which renders poetry agreeable to the ear. 
To constitute verse, it is not sufficient that a number of jarring syllaUes 
should be ranged in unoouih lines, with rhyme at the end. Order, regu- 
larity, symmetry, and harmonv are requisite, while the taste and judgment 
of the poet are displayed by the proper mixture of accented and unac- 
cented syllables to form an harmonious line.* 

The student, having now been made acquaiBted with the 
different kinds of verse, may be required to compose verses 
himself in all the different kinds of measure^ , As a first exer- 
cise in versificatioq, he may be permitted to write words in 
verses toithaut regard to their significationy making what may 
be called rwnseme verses, as in the following 

MxampU. 

Fwe fiiot Iambus or Heroic Verse, 

Urns man attempts some nobler end to scan. 
Bestrides the flood in horror at the plan* 

* The harmonv of a verse may sometimes be utterly destroyed by the 
misplacing of a single monosyllable ; thus, 

'* Thrice is he armed that hath his quarrel just, 
And he but naked, thoneh locked up in steel. 
Whose conscience is with injustice corrupted." 

In this extract, the measure of the third line is utterly destroyed by the 
misplacing of the word is. It should be, 

** Whose conscience with iiunstice is corrupted.'* 
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Trochaic. 

Boiling in the troubled sea. 
Fall of mirthfiil hope to be. 

Anapcestic. 

From the brow of the hill see the hermit appear, 
And with joy in his face mark the waters so dear, &c 

Ihcercises. 

Having previously attempted to form verses in all the dif- 
ferent sorts of measure that have been described, with words 
without reference to sense, the student may arrange the fol- 
lowing lines in regular order. The lines themselves contain 
all the words necessary both for the harmonious construction 
and the expression of the sense. The order of them is^ how- 
ever, disturbed, as will be seen by the following 

Mcample, 

Adieu to the woodlands, where, gay and sportive, 
The cattle play so frolicsome, light boundmg. 
Adieu to the woodlands where I have roved oft, 
And, with the friend that I loved, conversed so sweetly 

Same words properly arranged. 

Adieu to the woodlands, where, sportive and gay, 
The cattle light bounding so frolicsome play. 
Adieu to the woodlands where oft I have roved. 
And sweetly conversed with the friend I have loved. 

JExercises, 

Verses to be arranged by the Student in AnapoBStic ^ lines of four feet. 

Content and joy are now fled from our dwellings. 
And, instead, disease and want are our inmates. 

* Dr. Carey, in his English Prosody, says, "If, like Tertseus of old, I had 
to awake dormant valor with tiie voice of song, I would in preference to 
every other form of Endish metre, choose the Anapiestic, or four feet in 
conplets, which, if well written, in real anapaests, unincumbered with an 
undue weight of heavy syllables, and judiciously aided by appropriate mu- 
sic, could hardly fail to martialize even shivering cowards, and warm them 
into heroes ; the brisk, animating march of the verse having the same effect 
on the soul, as the body experiences from the quick, lively step, which, by 
accelerating the circulation of the blood, at once warms and dilates the 
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Now chiTalry is dead, and GaUia mined, 
And the glory of Europe is fled for ever* 

*T is woman, whose charms impart erery raptnre, 
And to the pulse of the heart add a soft spring. 
Her sway is so supreme, the miser himself 
Resigns ner his key, and to love grows a convert 
Sorrow lifts up his head at the sound of her voice. 
And, from his shed. Poverty well pleased listens. 
Even age, hobbling along, m an ecstasy 
Beats time to the tune of her song with her crutch. 

How sweet is the thought of to-morrow to the heart. 
When Hope's fairy pictures display bright colors^ 
How sweet when we can borrow from futurity 
A balm for the griefs that to-day afflict us. 

To he made into Iambic verses with four feet. 

And while I feel thy gracious gifts 
My song shall reveal all thy praise. 

The search shall teach thee to prize life. 
And make thee good, wise, and gratefuL 

With ease you wear a thousand shapes, 
And still you please in every shape. 

Neither wealth I pursue, nor power, 
Nor hold in view forbidden joys. 

The prudent nymph, whose cheeks disclose 
The blushing rose and the lily. 
Will screen her charms from public view, 
And rarely be seen in the crowd. 

loaMc verses of Jive feet^ or the Heroic * measure. 

As Orpheus tunes his song in Thracian wilds. 
The raptured beasts throng around him in crowds. 

Seek not thou to find, with vain endeavor, 
Of Almighty mind the secret counsels j 
The great decree lies involved in darkness ; 
Nor can the depths of fiette by thee be pierced. 

could some poet rise, bold in wisdom. 
And unfold half thy beauties to the world, 
Boving on fancy's wing, impart thy fire. 
And feel thy ^nins beaming on his heart, — 

1 'd wish humbly, though the wish would be vain. 
That on me some smaU portion might alight. 



* This is the jprinoipal metre of our language, and it is happily adapted 
to every kind ofsubject, from the most exalted to the most humble ana &- 
miliar, and it may be used with or without rhyme. 
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Trochaic verses. 

Where spreads the rising foresti 
For the lordly dome shelter, 
To their airy beds high built, 
See retnming home me rooks. 

Now battle glows with fury 
In torrents flows hostile blood. 

Here yon 11 ffiid mental pleasures, 
Fleasiires that the mind adorn. 
The joys of sense are transient. 
They oisp^ise no solid bliss. 

The shepherd dines by the brook 
Heat the fierce meridian from 
By the branching pines sheltered 
O er his grassjr seat pendent 

, Bnt from stream, dell, or moontain 
Sprincs not a flattering zephyr, 
licst me noontide beam, fearnil 
His silken, his soft wings scorch. 

RHYME. 

Rhyme is a similarity, or agreement, in the soond of final 
syllables. 

Verse without rhyme is called blank verse.* 

It is a general rule in poetry, with regard to rhymes, that 
ihej should begin on the accented syllabley 

In the forming of verses with rhyme, it is a good rule to 
let the weaker line stand first.t 



# Rhyme is by no means to be considered as an essential constituent in 
English poetry. Much poetry has been written, and that, too, of the 
choicest description, in which rhyme has no part The poetry of Milton, 
8hakspeare, Tnomson, Yonng, and a host of others, whose writing^s have 
contribnted so much to the literatnre of the language, seldom at^its this 
^ merstncious " ornament as it has been called. But it has been said, that, 
although, in the five feet Iambic measure, the measured dignity of the verse 
supplies the place of rhyme, in the other forms of English versification it is 
absolutely essential, whoever will be at the pains to convince himself that 
this is an erroneous opinion, may easily do so by the perusal of the works 
of Dr. Sonthey, especially, his " Thalaba, or the Destroyer." 

t The student in bis first attempts at versification, should be cautioned 
against the injudicious use of expletives. An expletive is a word introduced 
merely to fill out the line, while it not only contributes nothing to the sense, 
but absolutely weakens it. Pope, in his Essay on Criticism, exemplifies, 
while he conaemns this fault. 

" While expletives their feeble aid da join. 
And ten low words oft creep in one di^ line.** 

21 
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Rhymes may occur in consecative, or alternate lines, or in 
any other regular order, at the pleasure of the writer. 

Rhymes are of two kinds, perfect rhymes and allowable 
rhymes. The difference between the two kinds will readily 
be seen by the following Vocabulary, taken from Walker^s 
" Rhyming Dictionary." * 
i 

4f On the same princinle of association, on which some of the earlier les- 
sons in this Yolnme are lonnded, it is thought that this yocalmlaiy will aid 




making poets and poetesses that I send forth this pnblicatic 
That must be the work of nature alone : it is not in my power to create 
them ; and if it were, I might be accused of doing more barm than good, in 
tempting many of my young readers to. quit a gainfhl calling for the un 
gainful trade. My aims are more humble ; — 1. to teacli the learner to read 
poetry with propriety and grace ; 2. To improve and polish his style for 
prose composition.*' And, further on, he adds; "Indeed, eyenr person, 
iv^iether poet or not, who has received any tolerable education, ana pretends 
to write accent prose, ought likewise to l>e qualified for the occasional pro- 
duction of a few verses, smooth, at least, and metrically correct, whatever 
may be their merit or demerit in other respects. That Uie practice of veisi 
fication materially improves the style for prose composition, there cannot be 
a doubt. The ear which is acutely sensible to the harmonies of verse^ will 
naturally revolt a^;ainst inharmonious harshness in prose; and the pains 
bestowed in searching for a variety of words of different lengths, quantitiea, 
and temUnoHorUf to suit the exigencies of the metre, — 

( the shifts and turns, 
Th' expedients and inventions midtiform. 
To which the mind resorts in chase of terms, 
T* arrest the fleeting images, that fill 
The mirror of the nund.* 

will copiously enlarge the writer's stock of expressions, — will enable him 
to array his thoughts in a more elegant and attractive garb, and to vary 
that garb at pleasure, by the reader aid of a diversified phraseology. It will, 
at the same time, produce a more important and beautiful effect, — it will 
enrich the intellectual store of thoujght ; for, while in search for an epithsCf 
for an example, or a periphrase, he is obliged to view the subject in all its 
possible hearings and relations, that he may choose such particular word or 
phrase, as shall exhibit it in the most advantageous light. And what study 
more effectual to call into action the powers of the mind, to exercise the 
judgment, to whet the sagacity, and give birth to a variety ofidtns, which 
mi^t otherwise have lain for ever dormant ? For these weighty consid- 
erations, the practice of verse-making has been recommended by Locke, 
Chesterfield, Franklin, &c., &c.'* 

The teacher will find the following exercise, called by the French " BouU 
Bimet,** interesting to the youn^ sUident, and, like aU other inducements 
to thought, auxiliary to the subject of composition. 

*' One of a party writes down the rhyming words for a short poem ; which 
another undertakes to cornplete, by dlling up the several verses, on a sub- 
ject either chosen at pleasure, or prescribed, as the case may be. The 
following stanza, in which the words in italic are the rhyming words pre- 
viously assigned, will be sn^iently explanato^ of the practice : 
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LXXV. 

VOCABULAEY OF RHYMES. 

Directions for finding Rhymes. 

1. In looking for a word in the following Tocabolary, consider iJie five 
▼Ofwels, A^ EyJ^O, Uf and begin at the vowel that precedes Ihe last con- 
sonant of the word ; for example, to find persuaae, and the words that 
rhyme to it, D is the last consonant, A the vowel that precedes it ; look 
for ADEy and you will find made^ fod^ tnixuie, and all the other words of 
that rhyme. 



*To Hops. 

Down, down, vain hope, to me no mor€ 

Can spring return, with blossoms crowned^ 

Nor Snmmer ripen Antomn's store^ 

Which now lies withering on the ground. 

Fade, fade, vain Hope ! all else has . ^ . . . faded; 

Why shoQid I dream and cherish theel 

Since dark Despair, that sun has Bhadtd^ 

Which once gave light and joy to me. 

Go, flatterer, go ! thyhonris past I 

Thy pronusea pleasures aU are vain : 

I know they are not meant to last^ 

And ne'er will trust to thee again.* 

Another sort of poetical amusement has the name of Echo Verses, In 
these the repetition of the last word or syllable of a verse gives an answer 
to a question, or explains some subject, which that verse contains. The 
following echo verses allude to the Boundheads in the reign of Charles the 
First 

Now, Echo, on what *s religion grounded ? 

SotmdJksad. 
Who *s its professor most considerable ? 

BaMe. 
How do these prove themselves to be the godly? 

Oddfy. 
But they in life are known to be the holy. 

O lii! 
Do they not learning from their doctrine sever ? 

Eoer! 
Yet they pretend, that they do edify ; 

Ofie! 
What chinch have they, and what pulpits ? 

Ptus, 
Are crosses, images, and ornaments their scandal ? 

M! 
How do they stand affected to the government civil ? 

Eml, 
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2. In like manner, if a word end in two or more consonants, begin at 
the Towel that imme(Uately precedes the first of them ; for example, land^ 
N is first of the final consonants, A the rowel that precedes it ; see AND, 
and jon will find band, standi command, &c 

3. Bat if a diphthong, that is to saj, two or more rowels together, 
precedes the last c<Hisonant or consonants of a word, begin at the first of 
these two rowels ; thus, to find the rhrmes to dtsdam, look not for IN, 
bat for AIN, and joa will find brain, chain, gain, &c 

4. To find a word that ends in a diphthong preceded by a consonant, 
beguL only at the first rowel of the diphthong; for example, to find the 
rhymes to stAdue, look for UE, and you will find dme, dm, ensue, &c. 

5. AH the words ihat end in a single rowel, preceded by a consonant, 
are foond by looking for that rowel only, except always the words that 
end in mate E, whidi are constantly foond by me same method that has 
been already prescribed for finding the rhymes topenuade, whose final 
E is silent, and serres only to lengUien the sound of the A in the last 
syllablei 

AB. 
Bab, cab, dab, mab, nab, blab, crab, drab, scab stab. AUovfoUe rhymes, 
babe, astrolabe, &c. See Ihrection 3. 

ACE. 

Ace, dace, pace, face, lace, mace, race, brace, chace, grace, place, space, 

trace, apace, deface, efface, disgrace, displace, misplace, embrace, grimace, 

interlace, retrace, populace, &c. Perfect rhymes, base, case, abase, debase, 

&c. AJlowaUe rhymes, grass, glass, &c., peace, cease, &c., dress, less, &c. 

ACH. 
Attach, detach, &c. Perfect rhymes, batch, match, &c. AUowaiie rhymes, 
fetch, wretch, &c. See Vireetion 3. 

ACK. 
Back, cack, hack, jack, lack, pack, quack, tack, sack, rack, black, clack, 
crack, knack, slack, snack, stack, track, wrack, attack, zodiac, demoniac, 
symposiac, ahnanac. AUowaMe rhymes, bake, take, &c., neck, speck, &c. 

ACT. 
Act, fact, pact, tract, attract, abstract, extract, compact, contract, de- 
tract, distract, exact, protract^ enactj infract, subtract, transact, cataract, 
with the preterits ama participles oj verbs in ack, as backed, hacked, &c. 
AUowaMe rhymes, the preterits and participles of verbs in ake, as baked, 
caked, &c. See Direction 3. 

But to the King they say they are most loyal. 

Lie aUn 
Then God keep King and state from these same men. 

Amen. 
It remains to be obserred : 1. That the two corresponding syllables of a 
rhyme must not only begin their consonance with the accented rowel, but 
must preserre it through the remaining letters ; thus, text and vext, song 
and long echo with one another respectirely, in tiiie sounds ext and ong. 

2. The sounds, and not the letters, constitute the rhyme. ' Thus, muff 
and rough, blew and grew, though different to the eye, form an unobjec- 
tionable rhyme; but bough and tough, though similar to the eye, hare no 
similarity m sound. 

3. The letter or letters in the syllable which precede the accented rowel, 
must be different in form and sound, otherwise the consonance will be dis- 
agreeable to the ear. Hence, tend and the last syllable in contend, sent and 
$eent are not allowable rhymes. 
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AD. 

Add, bad, dad, gad, had, lad^ mad, pad, sad, brad, clad, fflad, plad, chad, 
&c. AUowaUe rhymes, cado, fade, &c., glede, bead, read, &c. See Direc- 
tion Z. 

ADE. 

Cade, fade, made, jade, lade, wade, blade, elade, shade, spade, trade, de- 
grade, evade, dissuade, invade, persuade, blockade, bri|;ade, esplanade, 
cavalcade, masquerade, renegade, retrograde, serenade, ambuscade, cannon- 
ade, palHsade, &c. IWfeU rhymes, aid, maid, braid, afraid, upbraid, &c., 
and the preterits attd participles of verbs in ay„ ey, and eigh, as played, 
obeyed, weighed, &o. AUowaile rhymes, add, bad, &c., bed; dead, &c., 
bead, mead, &c., heed, need, &c. See JHrection 3. 

AFE. 
Safe, chafe^ vouchsafe, &c. AUowaMe rhymes, leaf, sheaf, &c., deaf, &c., 
kmgh, staff, ^o. 

AFF. 
Gaff, chaff, draff, quaff staff, engraff, epitaph, cenotaph, paragraph, &c. 
Perfect rhyme, laugh. AUowaMe rhymis, safe, chafe, &o. 

AFT. 
Aft, haft, raft, waft, craft, shaft, abaft, graft, draft, ingraft, handicraft. 
Perfect rhymes, draught, and the preterits and participles of verbs in aff and 
aagh, as quaffed, laughed, &c. AUowaUe rhymes, the preterits andpartici- 
plea of verbs in afe, as chafed, vouchsafed, &c. 

AG. 
Bag, cag, fag, gag, nag, quag, rag, tag, wag, brag, crag, drag, flag, knag, 
shag, snag, stag, wrag, scrag, Brobdignag. 

AGE. 
Age, cage, gage, page, rage, sage, wage, stage, swage, assuage, engage, 
disengage, enrage, presage, appenage, concubinage, heritage, hermitage, 
parentage, parsonajre, personage, pasturage, patronage, pilgrimage, villan- 
age, equipage. Julowable rhymes, edge, wedge, &c., liege, siege, oblige, 
^kc. 

AID, see ADE. 

AIGHT, see ATE. 

AIGN, see ANE. 

AIL. 
Ail, bail, fail, hail, jail, mail, nail, pail, quail, rail, sail, tail, wail, flail, 
firail, snail, trail, assau, avail, detail, bewul, entail, prevail, retail, counter 
vail, &c. Perfect rhymes, ale, bale, dale, gfiUe, hfUe, male, pale^ sale, tale, 
vale, wale, sce^e, stale, swale, whale, impue, exhale, regale, veil, nightin- 
gale, &c. AUowable rhym^, peal, steal, &c., bell, cell, &c. 

AIM, see AME. 

Am. 

Gain, blain, brain, chain, fain, gain, grain, lain,^ main, pain, rain, vain, 
wain, ^*ain, plain, slain, Spain^ stain, swain, train, twain, sprain, strain, 
abstain, amain, attain, complain, contain, constrain, detain, disdain, dis- 
train, enchain, entertain, explain, maintain, ordain, pertain, obtain, refrain, 
regain, remain, restrain, retain, sustain, appertain. Perfect rhymes, bane, 
cane, dane, crane, fane, jane, lane, mane, plane, vane, wane, profane, hurri- 
cane, &c., deign, arraign, campaign, &c., feign, reijgn, &c., vein, rein, &c. 
AUowaile rhym^ lean, mean, &c., que^i, seen, &c., ban, can, &c., den, 
pen, &c 

AINT. 

Faint, paint, plaint, quaint, saint, taint, acquaint, attaint, complaint, con- 

21* 
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itnint, nstnint &0. Terf^fit rhfme, feint. AUowMe rkfwus, cant, pant- 
&c, lent^ lent, frc 

AISE, see AZE. 

AIT, see ATE. 

AITH, see ATH. 

AIZE, see AZE. 

AKE. 
Ake, bake, cake, lake, make, quake, rake, sake, take, wake, brake, drake, 
flake, shaJte, snake, stake, strake, spake, awake, betake, forsake, mistake, 
parteke, overtime, undertake, bespake. Fer/ect rhymes, Dreak, steak, &G. 
JUlowMerhfmeSfOack, rack, &c., beck, deck, &c., speak, weak, &c. 

AL, 
Cabal, canal, •"<'"*^, adxniral, cannibal, capital, cardinal, comical, coiyu- 
sal, corporal, criminal, critical, festiral, fcmeral, general, hospital, interval, 
Bberal, madrigal, Uteral, magical, mineral, mystical, musical^ natural, origi> 
nal, pastoral, pedestal, penonal, physical, poetical, political, principal, 
prodigal, prophetical, rational, satncai. reciprocal, rhetorical, several, tem- 
poral, trafficiu, tjxannioal, carnival, scnismatical, whimsical, aisenaL AU 
lowaoU rAyffMt, all, ball, &o., ail, mail, &c., ale, pale, &c. 

ALD. 
Bald, scald, emerald, &c. Perfect rhymesjthe preteriis andparhaples ef 
vmht t» idl, anl, amd awl, « called, mauled, crawled, &c. 

ALE, see AIL. 

ALF. 
Calf, half, behalf, &o. Allowable rhymes, staff, laugh, &o. 

ALK. 
Balk, chalk, stalk, talk, walk, calk, &o. Fer/ect rhyme, hawk. AUos9~ 
aUe rhymes, sock, dock, &c. 

ALL. 
All, ball, call, &c. Ferfeet rhymes, awl^ bawl, brawl, crawl, scmwl, 
sprawl, squalL AUowaHe rhymes, cabal, eqmvocal, &c. See AL. 

ALM. 
Calm, bahn. becalm, psalm, palm, embalm, &c., whose plurals and third 
persons singular rhyme with alms, as cahns, becalms, &c. 

ALT. 
Halt, malt exalt, salt, vault, assault, default, and fault, the last of which 
is by Pope rhymed with thought^ bought, &c 

ALVE. 
Calve, halve, salve, valve. 

AM. 
Am, dam, ham, para, ram, sam, cram, dram, flam, sham* swam, epigram, 
anagram, &c. Perfect rhymes, damn, lamb. AllowaHe rhymes^ dame, 
lame, &c. 

AME. 
Blame, came, dame, same, flame, fame, fhime, |;am6, lame, name, tame, 
flhame, inflame, became, defame, misname, misbecame^ overcame, &c 
Ferfeet rhvmcs, aim. claim, maim, acclaim, declaim, exclaim, prodaim, re- 
claim. Allowable rhymes, dam, ham, &c., hem, them, &c., theme, scheme, 
&c., dream, gleam, &c. 

AMP. 
Camp, champ, cramp, damp, stamp, vamp, lamp, damp, decampi en- 
camp, &c. 
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AN. 

Ban, can, dan, man, nan, pan, ran, tan, van, bran, plan, scan, span, than, 
unman, fore-ran, began, trepan, courtesan^ partisan, artisan, pelican, cara- 
van, &o. .AUowabU rhymuy bane, cane, plam, mane, &c., bean, lean, wan, 
swan, &c.> gone, upon, &c. 

ANCE. 

Chance, dance, glance, lance, trance, prance, entrance, romance, advance, 
mischance, complaisance, circnmstance, countenance, deliverance, conso- 
nance, dissonance, extravagance, ignorance, inheritance, maintenance, tem- 
perance, intemperance, exnorbitance, ordinance, concordance, sufferance, 
sustenance, uttextmce, arrogance, vigilance, expanse, enhance. 

ANCH. 
Bnmch, stanch, lanch, blanch, ranch, hanch. Perfe^ rkymesj lieiunch, 
paunch. 

■ AND. 
And, band, hand, land, rand, sand, brand, bland, grand, gland, stand, 
strand, command, demand, countermand, disband, expana, withstand, 
understand, reprimand, contraband, &c. Allowable rhymes^ wand, fond, 
bond, &c., and the preterits and participles of verbs in ain antd ean, as re- 
mained, leaned, &c 

ANE,seeAIN. 

ANG. 

Bane, fang, gang, hane, pang, tang, twang, sang, rang, harangue, dang. 
AUowoMe rhymeSf song, long, &;c. 

ANGE. 
Change, grange, range, strange, estrange, arrange, exchange, mterehange. 
ABxnocMe rnymes, revenge, avenge, &c. 

ANK. 

Rank, blank, shank, clank^ dank, drank, slank, frank, spank, stank, lank, 
plank, prank, rank, thank, disrank, mountebank, &c. 

ANSE, see ANCE. 

ANT. 

Ant, cant, chant, grant, pant, plant, rant, slant, aslant, complaisant, dis- 
plant, enchant, gallant, implant, recant, supplant, transplant, absonant, ad- 
amant, arrogant, combatant, consonant, cormorant, protestant, significant, 
visitant, covenant, dissonant, disputant, elegant, elephant, exhorbitant, con- 
versant, extravagant, ignorant, insignificant, inhabitant, militant, predomi- 
nant, sycophant, vigilant, petulant, &c. AUowadle rhymes^ faint, paint, &c. 
See AlNT and ENT. 

AP. 

Cap, gap, hap, lap, map, nap, pap, rap, sap, tap, chap, clap, trap, flap, 
knap, slap, snap, wrap, scrap, strap, enwrap, entrap, mishap, &c. AuowaoU 
rhymes^ cape, tape, ^c, cheap, heap, and s^ap. 

APE. 
Ape, cape, chape, grape, rape, scrape, shape, escape, mape, crape, tape, 
&c. Allowable rhymes^ heap, keep, &c. 

APH, see AFF. 

APSE. 
Lapse, elapse, relapse, perhaps, and the plurals of nouns and third persons 
singular of the presmtt tense tn ap, as caps, maps, &c., he saps, he laps. 
&c. Allowable rhymes^ the plurals of nouns and third persons singular of 
verbs in ape a^ cap, (ts apes, he apes, heaps, he heaps, &c. 

APT. , . 

Apt, adapt, &c., rhymes, the preterits and participles of t1i£ verbs wt ap, as 
tapped, slapped^ &c. Allowable rhymes, the preterits and participles of the 
verhs in ape, as aped, escaoed, &o 
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AR. 

Bar, ear, far, far, mar, par, tar, spar, soar, star, chair, afar, debar, tmbar, 
cfttarrn, particular, perpendicular, secular, angular, regular, popular, singu- 
lar, titmar, vinegar, scimeter, calendar, colanoer. Pet feet rhvme^ thephital 
verb are. AJUawaiU rhymes, bare, prepare^ &c., pair, repair, wear, tear, 
war, &c., emd words ending ineror or, navtng the accetU on the last syUaUe^ 
or last hit two, 

ABB. 

Barb, garb, &o. 

ARCE. 

Faxce, parse, Mars, &o. AUowcUfle rhyme, scarce. 

ARCH. 

Arch, mardi, parch, starch, countermarch, &c. 

ARD. • 
Bard, card, guard, hard, lard, nard, shard, yard, bombard, discard, re- 
gard, inteilard, retard, disregard, &c., and the preterits and participles of 
verbs »» ar, <m banred, scanrea, &c. Allowable rhymes, cord, reward, &c. 

ARD. 
Ward, award, reward, &c. Allowable rhymes, hard, card, see the last 
sutiele, hoard, lord, bird, curd. aTid the preterits attd participles of the verbs 
in ar, or, and nr, as barred, aohorred, incurred, &c. 

ARE. 

Bare, care, dare, fare, hare, mare, pwe, tare, rare, ware, fiare, glare, scare, 
ahare, snare, spare, square, stare, sware, prepare, aware, beware, compare, 
declare, ensnare. Perfect rhymes, air, fair, hair, lair, pair, chair, stair, affair, 
debonnair, despair, impair, repair. &c., bear, pear, swear, tear, wear, for- 
bear, forswear, &c , there, were, wnere, ere, e'er^ ne'er, elsewhere, whate'er, 
however, howsoe'er, whene'er, where'er, &c., heir, coheir, their. Allowable 
rhymes, bar, car, &o., err, prefer, and here, hear, &o., regular, singular, 
war, &c. 

ARES. 

Unawares. Rhym&, theirs^ and the plurals of nouns and third persons 
svngtdar of verbs in are, air. eir, ear, a>s care, he cares, pair, he pairs, heirs,- 
bear, he bears, &c. Toe allowable rhymss are thephurals ofiiauns and the 
third persons singtslar of verbs which are allowed to rhyme with the termino' 
tion ars, cu bars, cars, errs, prefers, &c. 

ARF. 
Scarf. Allowable rhymes, dwarf, wharf. 

ARGE. 
Barge, charge, laige, targe, discharge, overcharge, surcharge, enlaige. 
AUowaile rhymes, verge, emerge, gorge, forge, urge, Sec. 

ARK.- 
Bark, cark, dark, dark, lark, mark, park, shark, spaik, stark, embark, 
remark, (Sao Allowable rhymes, cork, fork, &c. 

ARL. 
Snarl, marl, pari. Allowable rhymes, curl, furl, &c. 

ARM. 
Arm, barm, charm, farm, harm, alarm, disarm. Allowable rhymes, warm, 
swarm, storm, &c« 

ARN. 
Bam, yam, &e. Allowable rhymes, warn, forewarn, &c., horn, mom, &6. 

ARN. 
Warn, forwam. Perfect rhymes, hom, mom, &c. Allowable rhymes, 
bam, yam, &c. 
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ABP. 
Carp, harp, sharp, counterscarp) &c. AUowaUe rhyme^ warp. 

ABSH. 
Hansh, marsh, &c. 

ABT. 
Art, cart, dart, hart, mart, part) smart, tart, start, apart, depart, impart| 
dispart, countei^art. Ferfect rhymesy heart. &c. AuowttbU rhfmeSf wart, 
thwart, &c., hurt, &c., dirt, flirt, &c., pert, &c. 

ART (sounded CRT). 
Wart) thwart) &c. JPer/eet rhymes^ short, retort, &c* AUowaBU rhymes, 
art, sport, court, &c. 

ARTH, see EARTH. 

ARVE. 
Carve, starre, &c. AHowaUc rhymes^ nerve, deserve, &c. 

AS. 
Was. ABotoaHe rkymee. has as. 

- ASS. 
Ass, brass, class, grass, lass, mass, nass, alas, amass, cuirass, repass, smv 
pass, morass, &c. AUotoaMe rhymes^ base, face, deface, &c., loss, toss, &C4 

ASE, see ACE* 

ASH. 
Ash, cash) dash, clash, crash, flash, gash, gnash, hash, lash, plash, rash, 
thrash, slash, trash, abash, &c. AUowabU rhymes, wash, quasn, &c., leash, 
&c. 

ASH. 
Wash, quash, &c. AUotocAle rhymes, cash, dash, &q. 

ASE. 
Ask, task, bask, cask, flask, mask. 

ASP. 
Asp, clasp, gasp, graftp, hasp. AUawaUe rhymes^ wasp, &c. 

AST. 
Cast, last, blast, mast) past, vast, fast, aghast, avast, forecast, overcast, 
outcast, repast. Perfect rhymes, the preterits cma participles of verbs in assj 
€ts classed, amassed, &c. AUcnoaile rhymes, the preterits and participles of 
verbs in ace, aa placed, &c. Novms a/nd verbs in aste, as taste, waste, &c. 

ASTE. 
Baste, chaste, haste, paste, taste, waste, distaste. Perfect rhymes, waist, 
and the preterits amd participles of verbs in acC) a>s faced, placed, &c. AUouf^ 
able rhymes, cast, fast, &c., best, nest, &c., and the preterits amd participles 
of veros in ess, as messed, dressed, &c. 

AT. 
At, bat, cat. hat, fat, mat, pat, rat, sat, tat, vat, brat, chat, flat, plat, sprat, 
that, gnat. Allowable rhym>es, bate, hate, &c. 

ATCH. 
Catch, match, hatch, latch, patch, scratch, smatch, snatch, despatch. 

ATE. 
Bate, date, fate, gate, grate, hate, tate, mate, pate, plate, prate, rate, sate, 
state, scate, slate, tu^ate, belate, collate, create, debate, elate, dilate, estate, 
ingrate, innate, rebate, relate, sedate, translate, abdicate, abominate, abro- 
gate, accelerate, accommodate, accumulate, accurate, adequate, affection- 
ate, advocate, adulterate, aggravate, agitate, alienate, animate, annihilate, 
antedate, anticipate, anti^uate, arbitrate, arrogate, articulate, assassinate, 
calculate, capitulate, captivate, celebrate, circulate, coagulate, commemor- 
ate, commiserate, communicate, compassionate, confederate, congratulate, 
congregate, consecrate, contaminate, corroborate, cultivate, candidate, coop^ 
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ente, cdebnte, considente, oonsQlBte, c^iaoitate. debilitate, de^cate, de- 
senerate, delegate, deliberate, denominate, depopulate, dislocate, deprecate, 
discriminate, derogate, dissipate, delicate^ disconsolate, desperate, deprecate, 
educate, effeminate, elevate, emulate, estmiate, elaborate, eqoiyocate, eradi- 
cate, eraporate, exaggerate, exasperate, expostulate, exterminate, extricate, 
fiusilitate, fortunate, generate, graitolate, hesitate, illiterate, illumini^te, iiritate, 
imitate, immoderate, impetnle, importunate, impvecate, inanimate, inno- 
fate, instigate, intemperate, intimate, intimidate, intoxicate, intricate, in- 
ralidate, mveterate, mviolate, legitimate, ma^trate, meditate, mitigate, 
moderate, necessitate, nominate, obstinate, participate, passionate, penetrate, 
perpetrate, personate, potentate, i^ecipitate, predestinate, predominate, 
premeditate, preyaricate, procrastinate, profligate, prognosticate, propagate, 
recriminate, regenerate, regulate, reiterate, reprobate. reTerl>erate, rumin- 
ate, separate, sophisticate, stipulate, subjugate, suboroinate, suffocate, ter- 
minate, tolerate, temperate, vindicate, violate, unfortunate. Perfect rhymes^ 
bait, plait, strait, wait, await, great Nearfy perfect rkfmes, eight, weii^t, 
heij^t, Btnight AUotaable rAysM* , beat, heat, &o., bat, CAt, &o., bet^ wet, &c 

ATH. 
Bath, path, &c. ABowaUc rhfmes, hath, faith, &c. 

ATHE. 
Bathe, swathe, lathe, rathe. 

AUB, see OB. 

ATJCE, see AUSE. 

AUGH, see OACH. 

AUD. 
Fraud, laud, applaud, defraud. Perfect rhymes^ broad, abroad, bawd ; amd 
the preterits and ptutieijples ofveris in aw, as gnawed, sawed, &c. AUowaHe 
rkj/mcB, odd, nod, &o., ode, bode, &;c. ; also the word load. 

AVE. 
Cave, brave, gave, grave, crave, lave, nave, knave, pave, rave, save, shave, 
slave, stave, wave, behave, deprave, engrave, outbrave, forgave, misgave, 
architrave. AUowaiU rhfme, tke attxiUary verb have. 

AUGH, see AFF. 

AUGHT, see OUGHT. 

AULT, see ALT. 

• AUNCH. 
Launch, paunch, haimdi, staunch, &c. 

AUKCE, see OKSE. 
AUNT. 
Atmt, daunt, eaunt, haunt, jaunt, taunt, vaunt, avaunt. Perfect rhfrnss, 
slant, aslant. .^lowaUe rhymes, want, &c., pant, cant, &c 

AUSE. 
Cause, pause^ clause, applause, because. Perfect rhymes, thephirals of 
nouns, and thtrd persons singular of verbs in aw, as laws, he draws, dec. 
Allowable rhyme, was. 

AUST, see OST, 

AW. 
Craw, daw. law, chaw, claw, draw, flaw, gnaw, jaw, law, maw, paw, raw, 
■aw, straw, tnaw, withdraw, foresaw. 

AWD, see AUD. 

AWK, see ALK. 

AWL. 
Bawl, brawl, drawl, crawl, scrawl, n>rawl, squall. Perfect rhymes, htii^ 
eall, faU, gall, small, hall, piJl, tall, wall, stall, install, forestall, thraU, inthraU. 
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AWN. 

Dawn, brawn, fawn, pawn, spawn^ drawn, yawn, lawn, withdrawn. 

AX. 
Ax, tax, wax, relax, flax. Perfect rhymes^ the plurals o/wnms, and third 
persona sintnUar of verbs in ack, as backs, sacks, &c., he lacks, he packs, &c. 
AHowaUe rhymes^ thepltirals ofnotms^ and thirdpersons singvlar of verbs in 
ake, as cakes, lakes, &c., he makes, he takes, &c. 

AY. 

Bray, clay, day, dray, tray, flay, fray, gay, hay, jay, lay, may, nay, pay, 
play, ray, say, way, pray, spray, slay, spay, stay, stray, sway, aflfray, allay, 
array, astray, away, belay, bewray, betray, decay, defray, delay, disarray, 
display, dismay, essay, forelay, gainsay, inlay, relay, repay, roundelay, 
virelay. Perfect rhyjnes, neigh, weigh, inyeign, &c., prey, they, convey, 
obey, purvey, survey, disobey, "grey. AUowaUe rhymes^ tea, sea, fee, see, 
glee, &c. 

AZE. 

Graze, daze, blaze, gaze, glaze, maze, raze, amaze, graze. Perfect rhymes^ 
rafse, praise, uispraise, &c., phrase, paraphrase, &c., and the nouns juuralj 
and thirdpersons singtdar of the present tense ^ verbs in ay, eigh, cmd ey ; 
as days, he inveighs, he obeys, &c. .Allowable rnvmes, ease, tease, seize, &c., 
and Keys, thepbwal of key ; also the ausciUaries has cmd was. 

E and EA, see ££. 

EAGE, see EASE. 

EACH. 
Beach, breach, bleach, each, peach, preach, teach, impeach. Nearly perfect 
rhymes, beech, leech, speech, beseech. AUowaUe rhymesy fetch, wret^ &c. 

EAD, see EDE and EED. 

EAF, see lEF. 

EAGUE. 
League, teague, &c. Perfect rhymes, intrigue, fatigue, &c. Allowable 
rhymes, Hague, vague, &c., leg, beg, &c., bag, rag, &c. 

EAK, see AKE. 

Beak, speak, bleak, creak, freak, leak, peak, sneak, squeak, strealp, weak, 
tweak, wreak, besi>eak. Nearly perfect rhymes, cheek, leek, creek, meek, 
reek, seek, sleek, pique, week, shriek. AliowaUe rhymes, beck, speck, &c., 
lake, take, thick, lick, &c. . 

EAL. 

Deal, heal, reveal, meal, peal, seal, steal, teal, veal, weal, zeal, squeal, 
repeal, conceal, coneeal, anneal, appeal. JVearly perfect rhymes, eel, heel, 
feel, keel, kneel, peel, reel, steel, wheel. AUowaUe rhymes, bell, tell, &c., 
bale, tale, &c., bill, fill, &c., ail, fail, &c. 

EALM, see ELM. 

EALTHi 
Health, wealth, stealth, commonwealth, &c, 

EAM. 
Bream, cream, eleam, seam, scream, steam, stream, team, beam, dream. 
Perfect rhymes, phlegm, scheme, theme, blaspheme, extreme, supreme. 
Nearly perfect rhymes, deem, teem, beseem, misdeem, esteem, disesteem, 
redeem, seem, &c. AUowtule rhwnes, dame, lame, «c., limb, him, &c., 
them, hem, &c., lamb, dam, &c. See AME. 

EAN. 
Bean, clean, dean, glean, lean^ mean, wean, yean, demean, unclean. 
Perfect rhymes, convene, demesne, mtervene, mien. Nearly perfeet rhymes, 
machme, keen, ticreen, seen, green, spleen, between, oarees, foreseen, serene. 
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obscene, terrene. &c., ^neen, spleen, &c. AUowaUe rkfme», bane, mane, &€^ 
ban, man, &&, Din, thin, b^pn, &c 

EANS, see EN9E. 

EANT, see ENT. 

EAP, see EEP and £P. 

EAB, see EEB. 
EARD. 
Heard, herd, shnd, &o. JPer/ect rhymes, the preterits and participUs of 
verbs in 9t, as erred, preferred, &c. Attowabie rhyme, beard, the preterits 
and pttrtitipies cf verbs in ere, ear, oTid ar, as rerered, feared, barred. 

EARGH. 
Seazeh, pereh, research. AOotvabU rhifmes^ chorch, sEmreh, Inrch, parch, 
nazch, &6» 

EABL. 
Earl,peaiL Perfect rhftnej^^^ia^ AHmoabU r kf fme s , wuurl, marl, chnri, 
fiir], &o> 

EARN, see ERN. 

EARSE, see ERSE. 

EART, see ART. 

EARTH. 
Earth, dearth. Perfect rhymes^ birth, mirth, &e. ABaweAU rhymeSf 
hearth, &c. 

EASE, sonnded EACE. 
Cease, lease, release, grease, decease, decrease, increase, release^ surcease. 
Perfect rhymey peace. Nearly perfect rhymes, piece, niece, fleece, geese, 
fipontispiece, apiece, &c. Allowable rhymes, less, mess, &c., lace, nuMse, &c., 
miss, mss, &c., nice, vice, &o. 

£ASH,seeESH. 

EAST. 
East, feast, least, beast Perfect rhymes, and preterits cmd partie^Us of 
verbs in ease, as ceased, increased, &c. Nearhf perfect Myme, priest. M- 
lowaite rhymes, haste, taste, &c., best, chest, &c., fist, hst, ccc, and the 
pretvits aid participles qf' verbs in esse and iss, as cUressed, hissed, &c. 

EAT. 
Bleat, eat, feat, heat, meat, neat, seat, treat, wheat, beat, cheat, defeat, 
estrea^ escheat, entreat, retreat, Perfect rhymes, obsolete, replete, concrete, 
complete. Nearly perfect rhymes, feet, fleet, gleet, greet, meet, sheet, sleet, 
street, sweet, discreet. Allowable rhymes, bate, grate, nate, Sec, get, met, &c., 
bit, hit, &c. See ATE. 

EATH. 
Breath, death, &c, Allowable rhymes, heath, sheath, teeth. 

EATHB. 
Breathe, sheathe, &c. Perfect rhymes, wreath, inwreath, bequeath, be* 
neath, nnaemeath, &c. Nearly perfect rhymes^ seethe, &c. 

EAVE. 
Cleave, heave, interweave, leave, weave^ bereave, inweave. Perfect 
rh^m^es, receive, conceive, deceive, perceive. Nearly perfeU rhymes, eve, 
grieve, thieve, aggrieve, achieve^ believe, disbelieve, relieve, reprieve, re- 
trieve. Allowable rhymes, give, hve, &o., lave, caye, Stc,, and have. 

EBB. 
Ebb, web, &c. Allowable rhymesy babe, astrolabe, &c., glebe, &c. 

ECK. 
Beck, neck, check, deck, speck, wreck. Allowable rhynses, break, take, 
Ike, beak, sneak, &c. 
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EOT. 

Sect, abject, affect, correct, incorrect,^ collect, dcrject, detect, dii^t, dis* 
respect, disaffect, dissect, effect, elect, eject, erect, expect, mdirect, infect, 
inspect, nejglect, object, proiect, protect, recollect, renect, reiect, respect, 
select, subject, suspect, architect, circumspect, dialect, intellect. Perfect 
rhgfneSy thepratenta and partteipUs of verbs in eck, eu decked, checkedi &c* 
Auowaile rkyme$, the preterite and partidpfoa of verba in ake, and eak, as 
baked, leaked. 

ED. 

Bed, bled, fed, fled, bred, led, red, shred, shed, sped, wed, abed, inbred, 
misled. Perfect rhymes, said, bread, dread, dead, head, lead, read, spread, 
thread, tread, behead, overspread. AJUowahle rAymef, bead, mead. &c., blade, 
fade, &c., maid, p^d, &c«, amd the preterits and participles of verbs in ay, ey, 
tmd eigh, as bayed, obeyed, veighed, &c. 

£D£, see EED. 

EDGE. 
Edge, wedge, fledge, hedge, ledge, pledge, sed^, allege. Allowable rhymes^ 
age, page, &c., siege, oblige, &c., privilege, sacnlege) sortilege. 

EE. 
Bee, free, glee, knee, see. three, thee, tree, agree, decree, degree, disagree, 
foresee, o'ersee, pedigree, ne, me, we, she, be, jubilee, lee. Tf early perfect 
rhymes, sea, plea, flea, tea, key. AUowaMe rhymes, all words of one syllable 
endwig in y, ye, or ie, or poliusyttables of these terminations ha/Ving the accent 
on the tdtimate or afUtpeniutimate syllable, 

EEGE, see EASE. 

EECH, see EACH. 

EED. 
Creed, deed, indeed, bleed, breed, feed, heed, meed, need, reed, speed, 
seed, steed, wieed,' proceed, succeed, exceed. Perfect rhymes, knead, read, 
intercede, precede, recede, concede, impede, supersede, &c., bead, lead, 
mead, uIcm, &c. Allowable rhymesj bed, dead, &c., bid, Md, &c., made* 
blade, &g. 

EEF, see lEF. 

EEK, see EAK 

EEL, see EAL 

EEM, see EAM 

EEN, see EAN. 

EEP. 
Creep, deep, sleep, keep, peep, sheep, steep, sweep, weep, asleep. Nearly 
perfect rhymes^ cheap, heap, neap, &c. Allowable rhymes, ape, rape, &o., 
step, nep, &c., hip, hp, &c. 

EEB. 
Beer, deer, fleer, geer,jeer, peer, meer, leer, sheer, steer, sneer, cheer^ 
veer, picker, domineer, cannoneer, compeer, engineer, mutineer, pioneer, 
privateer, charioteer, chanticleer, career, mountaineer. Perfect rhymes^ 
here, sphere, adhere, cohere, interfere, persevere, revere, austere, severe, 
Bincere, hemisphere, &c., ear, clear, dear, fear, hear, near, sear, smear, 
Bpear, tear, rear, year, appear, besmear, disappear, endear, auctioneer. Al" 
tawoHc rhymesy l>are, dare, &c , prefer, deter, character, &c. 

EESE, see EEZE. 

EET, see EAT. 

EETH,<see EATH. 

ElfVE, see EAVE. 

22 
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EEZE. 
Breeie, freeze, wheece, sneece, squeeze, and the phtrala of tunua and 
third venons singnlar, pretent tense, ofverht in ee, 08 bees, he sees. Per' 
feet rhymes^ cheese, these, &c. Nearly perfeu rkymes, ease^ appease, dis- 
ease, displease, tease, seize, &c., and the pmraU of nouns »» ea, a« teas, 
pleas. &c., ana the pofyeyllablee endiM in es, hatoing the accent on the ante- 
penultimate, at images, monarchies, &c. 

EFT. 
Cleft, left, theft, weft, bereft, &c. AUowaUe rhymes, lift, sift, &c.f and 
the third persons singular, present tense, of verbs in afe, aff, atigh, andiS,4U 
chafed, quaffed, laughed, whiffed, &c. 

EG. 
^fXi lo& beg, peg. AUowoHs rhymes, yague, plague, &c., league, 
teague, &c. 

EIGH, see AT. 

EIGHT, see ATE. 

EIGK, see AIN. 

EIL, see AIL. 

EIN, see AIN. 
EIKT, see AINT. 

EIB, see ARE. 

EIT, see EAT. 

EIVE, see EAVE. 

EIZE, see EEZE. 

ELL. 
EU, dwell, feO, hell, knell, quell, sell, bell, cell, dispel, foretell, excel, 
compel, befell, yell, well, tell, swell, spell, smell, shell,- parallel, sentinel, 
infidel, citadel, refel, repel, rebel, impel, expeL AUowaUe rhymes, bale, 
sale, &c, heal, peal, &c., eel, steel, &c. 

ELD. 
Held, gel(L withheld, upheld, beheld. &o. Perfect rhymes, the preterits 
and parttdptes of verbs in ell, eu swelled, felled, &c. AUowabie rhymes, 
the preterits and participles of verbs in ale, ail, &c., heal, seal, &c., as eni> 
paled, wailed, &c., healed, sealed, &c. 

ELF. 
Elf, pelf, self; shelf, hunself, &c. 

ELE. 
Elk, whelk, &c. 

ELM. 
Elm, helm, reidm, whehn, orerwhehn, &o. ABowaUe rhymes, pabn, 
film, &c. 

ELP. 
Help, whelp, yelp, &c 

ELT. 
Belt, gelt, melt, felt, welt, smelt, pelt, dwelt. Perfeet^rhyme, dealt 

ELVE. 
Delve, helve, twelve, &c. 

ELVES. 
Elves, themselves, &o. Perfect rhymes, the jdurals of nouns and third 
persons singtUar of verbs in elf and elve, as twelves, delves, shelves, &o. 

EM. 
Gem, hem, stem, them, diadem, stratagem, &c. Perfect rhymes, eon. 
demn, contemn, 6co. AUowaUe rhymes, lame, tame, dec, team, seam, tottOM, 
phlegm, dee. 
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£ME, see EAM. 

EMN. 
Gondemni contemn, &c. Perfect rhymetf gem, hem, dec AUowaBU 
rhymea, lame, tame, &c^ team, seam, &c. 

EMPT. 

Tempt, exempt, attempt, contempt 

EN. . 
Den, hen, fen, ken, men, pen, ten, then, when, irren, denizen. AUowaiU 
rkynut, bane, fane, &&, mean, bean, &o. 

ENCE. 
Fence, hence, pence, thence, whence, defence, expense, offence, pretence, 
commence, abstinence, ciicnmference, conference, confidence, oonse^nence, 
continence, benevolence, concupiscence, difference, diffidence^ dihgence, 
eloquence, eminence, evidence, excellence, impenitence, impertinence, im- 
potence, impudence, improvidence, incontinence, indifference, indigence, 
mdolence, mference, intelligence, innocence, magnificence, munificence, 
nej^genoe, omnipotence, penitence, preference, providence, recompense, 
reference, residence, reverence, vehemence, violence. Terfeet rhymes^ sense, 
dense, cense^ condense, immense, intense, propense, dispense, suspense, 
prepense, incense, frankincense. 

ENCH. 
Bench^ drench, retrench, quench, clench, stench, tench, trench, wench, 
wrench, mtrench. 

END. 
Bend, mend, blend, end, fend, lend, rend, send, spend, tend, vend, amend, 
attend, ascend, commend, contend, defend, depend, descend, distend, ex- 
pend, extend, foi^fend, impend, misspend, obtend, offend, portend, pretend, 
Srotend, suspend, transcend, unbend, apptrehend, comprenend, condescend, 
iscommend, recommend, reprehend, dividend, reverend. IW/eet rhymes, 
friend, befriend, cmd the preterits tma participles of verbs m en, as penned, 
kenned, &c. AUowaiie rhymes, the preterits andpartieiples o/verbsin ean, 
as gleaned, yeaned, &c. 

ENDS. 
Amends. Perfect rhymes, the plurals ofnotms, and third persons singur- 
lar, present tense, of verbs in end, as ends, friends, he mends, &c. 

ENE, see EAN. 

ENGE. 
Avenge, revenge, &c. 

ENGTH. 
Length, strength, &c. 

ENSE, sounded ENZE. 
Cleanse. Perfect rhymes, the plurals of nouns, and third persons singU' 
lor, present tense, of verbs in en, €u hens, fens, he pens, he kens, &c. 

ENT. 
Bent, lent, rent, pent, scent, sent, shent, spent, tent, vent, went, absent, 
meant, ascent, assent, attent, augment, cement, content, consent, descent, 
dissent, event, extent, foment, frequent, indent, intent, invent, lament, mis- 
spent, o'erspent, present, prevent, relent, repent, resent, ostent, ferment, 
outwent, underwent, ^scontent, unbent, circumvent, represent, abstinent, 
accident, accomplishment, admonishment, acknowledement, aliment, arbi- 
trement, argument, baniuiment, battlement, blandishment, astonishment, 
armipotent, Dellipotent, benevolent, chastisement, competent, compliment, 
complement, confident, continent, corpulent, detriment, different, diffident, 
dilisentL disparagement, document, element, eloquent, eminent, equivalent, 
establisnment, evident, excellent, excrement, exigent, experiment, firma- 
ment, frandnlent, government^ embellishment, imminent, impenitent, im- 
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pertinenti implement impotent, imprisommmti improvident, impadent, incl* 
dent, ineompetenti mcontinKiL indifferent, indigent, innocent, insolenti 
instroment, ineverent, langnishment, ligament, lineament, magiifioent, 
management, medicamen^ malecontent,mQnnment, n^ligent,noun8hment| 
nutriment, Occident, omm|>otent, opulent, ornament, parliament, penitent, 
permanent, pertinent, president, precedent, preyalent, provident, punish* 
ment, raTismnent, renment, resident, redolent rudiment sacrament, sedi- 
ment, sentiment, settlement^ subsequent, supplement, intelligent, tenement, 
temperament, testament, tournament, turbulent, Yehement, violent, virulent^ 
reverent. AUowaUe rhymeif paint, saint, &c. 

ENTS. 
Acooutrements. Perfect rkifmeSf the plurals of ftouns, and tkird persona 
Mii^uA»>,/xr»0iU f«riM, </««r&ff m ent, Ai scents, he assents, &C. 

EP. 

Step, nep, &e» ABowaile rhymes^ leap, reap, &e., rttpe, tape^ &c. 

EPT. 
Accept, adept, except, intercept, &c. Perfect rhymes, crepif slept, wept, 
kept. Auowaole rhymeSf the preterits cmdpartieies ofiserbe iH ape, eep, and 
eap, as peeped, reaped, shaped, &c. 

ERB. 
Err, aver, defer, infer, deter, inter, refer, transfer, confer, prefer, parterre, 
administer, wagoner, islander, arbiter, character, villager, cottager, dowager, 
forager, pillager, voyager, massacre, gardener, slanderer, flatterer, idolf&r, 
provender, theatre, amphitheatre, foreigner, lavender^ meissen^r, passenger, 
sorcerer, interpreter, officer, mariner, harbinger, minister, register, canister, 
chorister, sopnister, presbyter, lawgiver, philosopher, astr^oger, loiterer, 
prisoner, grasshopper, astronomer, sepulchre, thunderer, traveller, murderer, 
usurer. AUotwuie rhymes, bare, care, &c., ear, fear, &c., bar, car, &o., sir,, 
fir, her, &c. 

ERCH, see EABCH. 

ERGE, see ERSE. 

ERD, see EABD. 

ERE, see EEB. 

^ ERGE. 
Verge, absterge, emerge, immerge. Perfect rhyme, dirge. Nearly perfect 
rhyme, urge, purge, surge. Allowable rhymes, barge, large, &c. 

ERN. 
Fern, stem, discern, concern.. Perfect rhymes, learn, earn, yearn, &c« 
AUovfoUe rhymes, bam, yam, &c., bum, tum, &c. 

JjiASliit 

Verse, herse, absterse, adverse, averse, converse, disperse, immerse, per- 
verse, reverse, traverse, asperse, intersperse, universe. Perfect rhymes, 
amerce, coerce, &c., fierce, tierce, pierce, &g. AUowaUe rhymes, farce, 
parce. Mars, &c., purse, curse, &o. 

ERT. 
"Wert, advert, assert, avert, concert, convert, controvert, desert, divert, 
exert, expert, insert, invert, pervert, subvert. AUowaiUe rhymes, heart, 
part, &c., shirt, dirt, &c., hurt, spurt, &c. 

ERVE. 
Serve, nerve, swerve, preserve, deserve, conserve, observe, reserve, dis- 
serve, subserve. AUotoaUe rhymes, starve, carve, &c., curve, &c. 

ESS. 
Bless, dress, cess, chess, guess, less, mess, press, stress, acquiesce, access, 
ftddreis, assess, compress, confess, caress, depressi digress, disposwss, dis* 
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tress, ezeen, express, impress, oppress, possess, profess, recess, repress, re- 
dress, success, transgress, adulteress, bashfolness, bitterness, cheerfulness, 
comfortless, comeliness, dizziness, diocese, drowsiness, eagerness, easiness, 
embassadress, emptiness^ eyenness, fatherless, filthiness, foolishness, forget- 
fnlness, forwardness, nrowardness, fruitfulness, fulsomeness, giddiness, 
greediness, gentleness, governess, happiness, haughtiness, heaviness, idle- 
ness, heinousness, hoaryness, hollowness, holiness, lascivionsness, lawful- 
ness, laziness^ littleness, liveliness, loftiness, lioness, lowUness, manliness, 
masterless, mightiness, motherless, motionless, nakedness, neediness, nois- 
omeness, numMrleSs, patroness, peevishness, peorfidionsness, pitiless, poetess, 
prophetess, ransomless, readiness, righteousness, shepherdess, sorceress, sor- 
didness, spiritless, sprightliness, stubbornness, sturdmess, surliness, steadi- 
ness, tenderness, thouehtfulness, ugliness, uneasiness, unhappiness, vota- 
ress, usefulness, wakejnlness, wantonness, weaponless, wariness, willing- 
ness, wilfulness, weariness, wickedness, wilderness, wretchedness, drunken- 
ness, childishness. AUowaUs rhymes^ mass, pass, &c., mace, place, &o. 

ESE, see EEZE. 

ESH. 
Flesh, fresh, refresh, thresh, afresh, mesh. AUowaiU rkymss^ mash, 
flash, &o. 

ESK. 
Desk. P&rfeet Rhymes^ grotesque, burlesque, &e. AUowabU Ehymes, 
mask, ask. 

EST. 
Best, chest, crest, guest, jest, nest, pest, quest, rest, test, vest, west, ar- 
rest, attest, oequest, contest, detest, digest, divest, invest, infest, molest, 
obtest, protest, request, suggest, unrest, interest, manifest, &c. Per/act 
rhymes, breast, abreast, &o«, and*tke preterits cmd'participles of verbs in ess, 
as dressed, abreast, expressed^ &c. Allowable rhymes^ cast, fast, &c., haste, 
waste, &c., beast, least, &c. See EAST. 

ET. 
Bet, jet, fret, get, let, met, net, set, wet, whet, yet, debt, abet, beget, be- 
set, forget, regret, alphabet, amulet, anchoret, cabinet, epithet, parapet, 
liviilet, videt, counterfeit, coronet, &c. Perfect rhymes^ sweat, threat, &c. 
AUotaadie rhymes^ bate, hate» &c., beat, heat, &c. 

ETCH. 
Fetch, stretch, wretch, sketch, &c. AUowaUe rhymes^ match, latch, &c., 
peach, bleach, &c. 

ETE, see EAT. 

EVE, see EAVE. 

EUM, see UME. 

EW. 
Blew, chew, dew, brew, dr^w, flew, few, grew, new, knew, hew, Jew, 
mew, view, threw, yew, crew, slew, anew» askew, bedew, eschew, renew, 
review, withdrew, screw, interview, &c. Perfect rhfmes, blew, clue, due, 
cue, glue, hue, rue, sue, true, accrue, ensue, endue, imbue, imbrue, pursue, 
subdue, adieu, purlieu, perdue, residue, avenue, revenue, retinue. 

EWD, see EUD. 

EWN, see UNE. 

EX. 
Sex, vex, annex, convex, complex, perplex, circumflex, cmd the phtrals 
i^ nouns and third persons singular ojverhs in eck, as checks, he checks, 
&c. AUowaile rhymes, ax, wax, &o., and the plurals of nouns and third 
persons singular of verbs in ake, ack, eak, eke, ique, ike, &c., breaks, rakes, 
he takes* he breaks, racks, he ekes, pikos, he likes, he pipes, &c. 
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EXT. 
Next, pretext, amd thenntenU and partiei]^ of verbt m» ex, 09 vexed, 
perplexed, &». AUoufoiU rkfmes, the prOentg and partieifU* of verbs in 

ax,a#waxed«&o. 

ET, see AY. 

IB. 
Bib, crib, squib, drib, glib, nib, rib. ASUnoaUe rhymee, bribe, tribe, &c 

IBE. 
Bribe, tribe, scribe, ascribe, describe, superscribe^ prescribe, proscribe, 
subscribe, transcribe, inscribe. AJloioaole ikfmes, bib, crib, &c. 

ICE. 
Ice, dice, mice, nice, price, rice, spice, dice, thrice, trice, adyice, entice, 
▼ice, device. Perfect rAjriMV , the nouns, rise, concise, precise, paradise, 
&c. AUowaUe rhymes miss, kiss, Uss, artifice^ avarice, cockatrice, bene- 
fice, cicatrice, edifice, orifice, prejudice, precipice, sacrifice, &c, piece, 

fleece, &0. 

ICH, see ITCH. 

ICK. 
Brick, sick, chick, kick, lick, nick, pick, quick, stick, thick, trick, arith^ 
metic, asthmatic, choleric, catholic, pme^atic, heretic, rhetoric, schismat- 
ic, splenetic, lunatic, asteric, politic, empurio. AUowaUe rhfmes, like, pike, 
&c., weak, speak, &c 

ICT. 
Strict, addict, afflict, convict, inflict, contradict, &c. Perfect rhymes, the 
preterits and participles of verbs in ick, as lick^, kicked, &c. AUowaUe 
rhymes the preterite and participles of verbs in ike, eak, as liked, leaked, &c. 

ID. 
Bid, chid, hid, kid, lid, slid, rid, bestrid, pyramid, fort>id. ABoukMs 
rhymes, bide, chide, parricide, &c., and the preterits and participles of the 
verbs tn 7 or ie, <m died, replied, &c., lead, bead, mead, deed, need. &C., 
and the preterits and participles of verbs in ee, as freed, agreed, &c. ' 

IDE. 
Bide, chide, hide, glide, pride, ride, slide, side, stride, tide, wide, bride, 
abide, guide, aside, astride, beside, bestride, betide, confide, decide, deride, 
divide, preside, provide, subside, misguide, subdivide, &c. Perfect rhymes, 
the preterits a^ partieipies of verbs in ie atu2 7, as died, replied, &c., ana 
the participle signed. AUowaUe rhymes, bead, mead, &c., bid, hid, Ike, 

IDES. 
Ides, besides. Perfect rh^fmes, the plurals of nouns and third persons 
singular of verbs in ide, as tides, he rides. Auofoaiie rhymes, the pbtrais 
of nouns and third jpersons singular of verbs in ead, id, as beads, he 
leads, &c., kids, he bids, &e. 

IDGE. 
Bridge, ridge, abridge, &c. 

* IDST. 

Midst, amidst, &c. Perfect rhymes the second person singular oftks 
present tense of tner&t in id, as thou biddest, thou hiddest, &c. AUowaUe 
rhymes, the second persons singular of the present tense of verbs m ide, 
as thou hiddest, thou readest, £c. 

IE or Y. 
By, buy, cry, die, dry, eye, fly, fry, fle, hie, lie, irie, ply, pry, rye, shy, 
sly. spry, sky, sty, tie, try, vie, why, ally, apply, awry, bely, comply, decry, 
defy, descry, deny, imply, espy, outvie, outfly, rely, reply, supply, untie, 
amplify, beautify, certifv, crucify, deify, dignify, edify, falsify, fortify, 
gratify, glorify, indemnify, justify, magnify, modify, mollify, mortify, 
pacify, petrify, purify, putrify, qualify, ratify, rectify, sanctify, satisfy, 
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scarify, sign^, specify, Btnpify, terrify, testify, verify, villify, vitrify, vivify, 
prophesy. Perfect rk^mes, high, nigh, si^, uiigh. ABovhMs rhymes, bee, 
she, tea, sea, &c., pleurisy, chemistry, academy, apostasy, conspiracy, con- 
federacy, ecstasy, democracy, embassy, fallacy, legacy, supremacy, lunacy, 
privacy, piracy, malady, remedy, tragedy, comedy, cosmography^ foogra- 
phy, geometnr, &c., elegy, oertaint^, sovereignty, loyuty. disfoyuty, 
Density, casualty, ribaldry, chivalry, infamj, constancy, fealty, cavalry, 
Digamy, polygamy, vacancy, inconstancy, infancy, company, accompany, 
dittany, tyranny, 'villany, anarchy, monarchy, lethargy, incendiary, infirm- 
ary, library, salary, sanctuary, votary, auxinary, contrary, diary, granary, 
rosemary, urgency, infantry^ knavery, Uvery, recovery, robbenr, novelty, 
antipathy, apathy, sympathy, idolatry, galaxy, husbandry, cruelty, enemyj 
blasphemy, propnecy, clemency, decency, inclemency, emei^nc^, regency, 
progeny, energy, poverty, liberty, property, adultery, artenr, artillery, bat- 
tery, beggary, bribery, bravery, delivery, drudgery, flattery, gallery. 




drapery, symmetry, drollery, ^rodig^, policy^ mutiny, destiny, scrutiny, 



hypocrisy, family, ability, activity, avidity, assiduity, civility, community, 
concavit]^, consanguinity, conformity, congruity, mutumity, facility, fal- 
sity, familiarity, formality, generosity^, gratuity, humidity, absurit^r, activ- 
ity, adversity, affability, affinity, agility, alaoritj^, ambiguity, animosity, 
antiquity, austerity, authority, brevity, calamity, capacifjr, captivity, 
chanty, chastity, civility, credulity, curiosity, finery^ declivity, deformity, 
duty, dexterity, dignity, disparity, diversify, divinity, enmity, enormity, 
equality, equanimity, et^uity, eternity, extremity, fatality, felicity, fertility, 
fidelity, frugality^ futurity, gpravity, hostility, humanity, humility, imman- 
i^, immaturity, immensity, immorality, immortality, immimity, immuta- 
bility, impartialit^r, impossibility, impetuosity, improbity, inanity, inca- 
pacity. incivility, incongruity, inequality, indemnity, infinity, infiexibility, 
instability, invalidity, jollity, lemty, lubricity, magnanimity, majority, 
mediocrity, minority, mutability, nicety, perversity, perplexity, perspicuity, 
prosperity, privity, probalility,' probity, propensity, rarity, rapidity, saga- 
ci^, sanctity, sensioility, sensuality, solidity, temerity, timidity, tranquil- 
ity, vu'ginity, visibility, university, trumpery, apology, genealogy, ety- 
mology, simony, symphony, soliloquy, allegory, armory, factory, pillory, 
faculty, treasury, usury, smpuryj importunity, impunity, impurity, inaccu- 
curacy, inability, incredulity, indignity, infidelity, infirmify, imquity, in- 
tegrity, laity, liberality, malignity, maturity, morality, mortality, nativity, 
necessity, neutrality^, nobility, obscurity, opportunity, partiality, perpet- 
uity, prosperity, pnority. prodigality, purity, quality, quantity, scarcity, 
security, severity, simplicity, sincerit^r, solemnity, sterility, stupidity. 
Trinity, vacuity^ validity, vanity, vivacity, unanimity, uniformity, unity, 
anxiety, gaiety, impiety, piety, satiety, sobriety, society, variety, customary, 
melody, pnilosophy, astronomy, anatomy, colony, gluttony, harmony, agony, 
gallantry, canopy, history, memory, victory, calumny, injury, luxuiy, 
penury, peijury, usury, industry. 

I£C£, see EASE. 
lEF 
Grief, chief, fief, thief, brief, beUef, relief, &q. Ferfect rhymes, reef, beef, 
&o. liearly perfect rhymes, leaf, sheaf, &c« 

IE6E. 

Liege, siege, oblige, disoblige, asseige, besiege. 

lELD. 
Field, yield, shield, wield, afield. Nearly perfect rhymes, the preterits and 
partieipics of verbs in eal, as healed, repealed, &o. 
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I£N, see £EN. 

lEND, see END. 

lEBCE, see ERSE. 

lEST, see EAST. 

lEVE, see EAVE. 

IFE. 
Rife, fife, knife, wife, strife, life. AUowaile rhfrnes, diff, skiff, stiff, whi£^ 
&c. 

IFF, see IFE. 

IFT. 
Gift, drift, shift, Uft, rift, sift, thrift, adrift, &o., e^d th$ preterits and 
participles of verbs in iffy as wluiffed, &c. 

IG. 
Big, dig, gig, fig, pig, rig, sprig, twig, swig. JUoufoUe rhymes, leagae, 
teague, fatigue, &c. 

IGE, see lEGE. 

IGH, see IE. 

IGHT, see ITE. 

IGN, see H^. 

IGUE, see EAGUE. 

IKE. 
Dike, like, pike, spike, strike, alike, dislike, oblique. AUowaile rhymes, 
leak, speak, antique, &c., lick, pick, &c. 

ILL. 
Bill, chill, fill, drill, gill, hill, iU, kill, miU, pill, quill, rill, shrill, fill, skill, 
spiU, still, swill, thrill, till, trill, will, distil, fulful, instil, codicil, daffodil, 
utensil. Perfect rhymes^ aU words ending in ile, with the accent on the 
antmentdtvmate syllalde, as volatile, &c. Allowable rhymes f byle, chyle, 
file, feel, reel, &c., meal, peal, seal, &c., a^ words in ble, having the ac- 
cent on the antepentdtmtatef as suitable, &c. 

ILD. 
Child, mild, wild, &c. Perfect rhymes, the preterits and participles of 
verbs of one syllables, in ile, or of more syUcMes^ provided the accent be 
on the last, as piled, reviled, &c. AUowaMe rhymes, the preterits and par- 
ticiples of verbs in ill, as fiUed, willed, &c., in oil, as oiled, boiled, foiled, 
&c. 

ILD. 
Gild, build, rebuUd, &c. Perfect rhymes, the preterits and participles of 
verbs in illed, as filled, willed, dec. AJIowaUe rhym^es, child, xnild, and thmr 
allowable rhymes, which see, 

ILE. 
Bile, chyle, file, guile, isle, mile, pile, smile, stile, style, tile, vile, while, 
awhile, compile, revile, defile, exile, erewhile, reconcile, beguile. AJIow- 
able rhymes, oil, boil, &c., bill, fill, &c. 

ILE. 
Milk, silk, bilk, &c. 

ILT 
Gilt, jUt, built, qunt, gnUt, hUt, spUt, 'stilt, tilt 

ILTH. 
Filth, tilth, &c. 

Bf. 
Brim, dim, ^m, him, rim. skim, slim, trim, whim, prim. Perfect rkym s t , 
limb, hynm, lunn. Allowable rhymes, lime, time, dimb, &c., team, gleain, 
&c. 
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^Bj see IM. 

IME. 
Chime, tiine, ^me, climb, clime, crime, prime, mime, rhvme, slime, 
thyme, lime, subhme. AUoufoble rhymesy brim, dim, maritime, &c. 

IMES. 
Betimes, sometimes, &c. Perfect rhymes, thephirals of nouns and third 




IMN, see IM. 

IMP. 
Imp, pimp, limp, gimp, 

IMPSE. 
Glimpse. SAymes, theplwals ofnoims and third persons present of verbs 
in imp, as imps, he Umps, &c. 

IN. 
Chin, din, fin, gin, grin, in, inn, kin, pin. shin, sin, spin, skin, thin, tin, 
win, within, assassin, javelin, begin. AuowabU rhymes^ chine, dine, &c., 
lean, bean, &c., machine, magazine, &;c. 

INGE. 
Mince, prince, since, qnince, rince, wince, convincei evince. 

INCH. 
Clinch, finch, winch, pinch, inch. 

INCT 
Instinct, distinct, extinct, precinct, succinct, &c.f and the preterits and 
partidpies af verbs in ink, as linked, pinked, &c. 

IND. 

Bind, find, mind, blind, hind, kind, ^nd, rind, wind, behind, unkind, re- 
mind, &c., and the weterits and participles of verbs in ine, as renned. AUoto- 
ettie rhymes^ rescind, prescin4} and the ivoun wind, as it is fregiuently pro- 
nouneedf also th^ participles of verbs in oin, a« joined. 

INE. 
Dine, brine, mine, chine, fine, line, nine, pine, shine, riirine, kine^ thine, 
trine, twine, vine, wine, whine, combine) confine, decline, define, mcline, 
inshrine, intwine, opine, calcine, recline, refine, repine, superfine, interline, 
countermine, undermine, supine, concubine, porcupine, divine. Perfect 
rhyrnes, sign, assign, consign, design, &c. Allowable rhymes, bin, thin, tin, 
origin, Join, loin, &c., aitd polysyllables ending in ine, pronounced in, as 
mascuhne, feminine, discipline, libertine, heroine, &c. 

ING. 

Bring, sing, cling, flings king, ring, sling, spring, sting, string, swing, wing, 
wring, thinff, &c., a^id the particifies of the present tense in ing, with the 
accent oth the antepenultifnuUe, as recovering, altering, &c. 

INGE. 

Cringe, fringe, hinge, singe, springe, swinge, tinge, twinge, infringe. 

INK. 
Ink, think, wink, drink, blink, brink, chink, clink, link, pink, shrink, 
sink, slink, stink, bethink, forethiuk. 

INT. 
Dint, mint, hint, flint, lint print, squint, asquint, imprint. 

IP. 
Chip, lip, hip, clip, dip, drip, lip, nip, sip, rip, scrip, ship, skip, slip, snip, 
strip, tip, trip, whip, equip, eldership, fellowship, workmanship, rivalship, 
and all words in snip, with the accent on the antqtenultimate, AlhwaoU 
rhymes, wipe, gripe, &c., leap, heap, &c. 



I 

i 
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IPE. 
Giipe, pipe, ripe, snipe, type, stripe, wip9, archetype, prototype. AUoto- 
able rkymeSf chip, Up, workxnanship, &c. 

IPSE. 
Eclipse. RkymeSy theplurah of nowu cmd tAdrd pertont singtdar^ pre- 
tent tensCf ^ ip, as lips, strips, &o. AUowabU rhyme»i theplureda of nouns 
and third persons sinffular^ present tense^ of verbs in ipe, as grip^, wipes, 
&c. 

IB, see UR. 

IBCk, see UBGH. 

ISD, see UBD. 

IBE. 
Fire, dire, hire, ire, lyre, mire, quire, sire, spire, squire, hire, wire, tiie, 
attire, acquire, admire, aspire, conspire, desire, inquire, entire, expire, in- 
spire, require, retire, transpire. Tyre. Perfect rhymes, iriar, liar, brier, and 
nouns formed from verbs ending m ie or y, as crier, dier, ae also the eom^ 
paraHve of adjectives of the same sounding terminations, as nigher, shier, 
&c. 

IBGE, see EBGE. 

IBL. 
Girl, whirl, twirL Nearfy perfect rhymes, curl, furl, churl, &c. 

IBM. 
Firm, affirm, confirm, infirm. Nearly perfect rhymes, worm, term, &c. 

IBST, see UBST. 

IBT, see UBT. 

IBTH. 
Birth, mirth. Perfect rhymes, earth, dearth, ichieh see, 

ISS. 
Bliss, miss, hiss, kiss, this, abyss, amiss, submiss, dismiss, remiss. Allow- 
able rhymes, mice, spice, &c., peace, lease, &c. 

IS, pronounced like IZ. 
Is, his, whiz. 

ISE, see ICE and IZE. 

iSH. 
DLerih, wish, fish, cuish, pish. 

ISK. 
Brisk, frisk, disk, risk, whisk, basilisk, tamarisk. 

ISP. 
Crisp, wisp, lisp. 

1ST. 
Fist, list, mist, twist, wnst, assist, consist, desist, exist, insist, persist, re- 
sist, subsist, alchemist, amethyst, anatomist, antagonist annalist, evangelist, 
eucharist, exorcist, herbalist, numorist, oculist, organist, satirist, &c., and 
the preterits and participles of verbs iss, a^ missed, hissed, &c. AUowaUs 
rhymes, the preterits ana participles of verbs in ice, as spiced, siloed, &c. 

IT. 

Bit, cit, hit, fit, grit, flit, knit, nit, pit, quit, sit, split, twit, wit, whit, writ, 
admit, acquit, commit, emit, omit, outwit, permit, remit, submit, transmit, 
refit, benefit, perquisite. AJUowcuHe rhymes, beat, heat, &c., bite, mite, 
light, &c. 

ITCH and HITCH. 



Ditch, pitch, rich, which, fitch, bitch, flitch, hitch. Itch, stitch, switcb, 
ritch, witch, oewitch, nieh, eiMcn. 



twitch 
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ITE and IGHT. 
Bite, cite, kite, bite, mite, quite, rite, smite, spite, trite, white, write, con- 
trite, cUsonite, despite, indite, invite, excite, incite, polite, re<}aite, recite, 
onite, remiite, aconite, appetite, parasite, proselyte, expedite. Pmfeci 




signt. AUtnoabU rhynua, eight, height, weight, &c., bi^ hit, &c., favorite; 
hypocrite, in^Aite, requisite, opposite, apposite, exquisite, &o. 

ITH. 
Pith, smith, frith. 

ITHE. 
Hithe, blithe, tithe, scythe, writhe, lithe. AUowaUe rkyme, with. 

IVE. 
Five, dive, alive, gyve, hive, drive, rive, shrive, strive, thrive, arrive, con- 
nive, contrive, deprive, derive, revive, survive. AUowalde rhymes, ^ve, 
live, sieve, forgive, outlive, fugitive, laxative, narrative, prerogative, primi- 
tive, sensitive, vesntive, affirmative, alternative, contemplative, demonstra- 
tive, diminutive, distributive, donative, inquisitive, lenitive, negative, per- 
spective, positive, preparative, provocative, purgative, restorative. 

IX. 

Fix, six, flix, mix, affix, infix, prefix, transfix, intermix, crucifix, &c., 
and thevluraU of nouns and third persons of verbs in ick, as wicks, licks. 
&c. AuowaUe rhymes, the plurals of nouns cmd third persons singular of 
verbs in ike, as pikes, likes, &c. 

IXT. 

Betwixt. Rhymes, the preterits and participles of varbs in ix, a* fixed, 
mixed, &o. 

ISE and IZE. 

Prize, wise, rise, size, guise, disguise, advise, authorize, canonize, chas- 
tise, civilize, comj>rise, criticise, despise, devise, enterprise, excise, exercise, 
idolize, immortahze, plcwnise, revise, signalize, solemnize, sqrprise, surmise, 
suffice, sacrifice, sympi^ze, t3rrannize, and the plurals of nouns and third 
persons singular, present tefue, of verbs ending in ie or j,as pies, lies, he 
replies, &c. AllotaeMe rhymes, miss, hiss, precipice, &c 

O, see 00 and OW. 

OACH. 
Broach, croach^ poach, abroach, approach, encroach, reproach. Perfect 
rhyme, loach. Alto u uMe rhymes, ootcn, notch, &c., mutch, hutch, ^c. 

OAD, see AUD and ODE. 

OAF, see OFF. 

OAK, see OKE. 

OAL, see OLE. 

0AM, see OME 

OAN, see ONE. 

OAP, see OPE. 

OAR, see ORE. 

OARD, see ORD. 

OAST, see OST. 

OAT, see GTE. 

OATH, see OTH. 

OB. 
Fob, bob, mob, knob, sob, rob, throb. Perfect rhymes, swab, squab. 
AUowaile rhymes, daub, globe, robe, dub, &c. 
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OBE. 
Globe, lobe, probe, rabe^fiom^obe. Aih w n a Nw rkiftmes, fob, mob, Ac, rab, 
diib,&&, danb, Jtc 

OCE, tee OSE. 

OGK. 
Block, lode, eodc, dock, crock, dock, firock, flock, knock, mock, rock, 
shock, stock, sock. AOawaiU rkfmes^ oak, poke, doke, &c., look, took, 
&c, bock, sock, &C. 

OCT. 
Concoct. JZfafSMSf, tkewnUnts and partie^pies of verba in oek, as blocked, 
locked, &C. AUmaaiU rkymm, ike preterits amd pesrtic^plee of verbt in oak 
and dLe, a$ croaked, soeked, ydced. Sec 

OD. 
Clod, God, rod, sod, trod, nod, plod, odd, rod, shod. AlUnoable rhynut, 
ode, code, inode, Soc^, and the prUerite and partiey^Us of verbs in ow, at 
sowed, did sow, &c. 

ODE and OAD. 
Bode, ode, code, mode, rode, abode, oMrode, explode, forebode, commode, 
incommode, episode, &c Perfect rhifmes, road, toad, goad, load, &c., ani 
the preterits and participles of verbs in ow, as owed, showed, &c. AUowtUe 
fkymeSf blood, flood, clod, hod, nod, broad, liaad, &c See GOD. 

0£, see OW. 

OFF and OUGH. 
Off, scoff, &c. Perfect rhymes, condi, trough, &c. Allowable rhymes^ 
oaf, loaf, &c., proof, roof, &c. See OOF. 

OFT. 
Oft, croft, soft, aloft, &c., and the preterits and participles of verbs in off, 
and nff, a* nff, scoffed, &c. 

OG. 
Hog, bog, cog, dog, clog, fog, trog, log, jog, &c. Perfect rhymes, dialogne, 
epilogue, agog, synagogue, catalogue, pedagogue. Auowable rhymes, rogue, 
vogue, &C. 

OGUE. 
Rogue, vogue, prorogue, collogue, disembogue. ASoteable rhymes, bog, 
log, dialogue, &c. 

GIGE. 
Choice, voice, rejoice. Allowable rhymes, nice, vice, rice, &c. 

OID. 
Void, avoid, devoid, &c., cmd thepretents and participles of verbs tn 07, as 
buoyed, cloyed, &c. AUowable rhymes^ hide, bide, ride, &c. 

OIL. 
Oil, boil, coil, moil, soil, spoil, toil, despoil, embroil, recoil, turmoil, disem- 
broil. AUowtMe rhym>es, isle, while, tile, &c. 

OIN. 
Coin, join, subjom, groan, loin, adjoin, con]oin, di^oin, enjoin, purloin, re- 
join. Allowable rhymes ^ whine, wine, fine, &c. See INE. 

DINT. 
Oint, joint, point, disjoint, anoint, appoint, disappoint, counterpoint. Al- 
lowable rhyme, pint. 

OISE. 
Poise, noise, counterpoise, equipoise, &c., and the plurals of nouns, onA 
third persons sinfi^ular, present tense, of verbs in oj* as boys, cloys, &c. Al- 
lowable rhymes, wise, size^ priae, and the plurals 0/ nouns, and mMrdpersons 
siiigftloTf present tense, oj verbs in iQorj,as pies, tries, &c. 
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OIST. 
Hoist, moist, foist Fmfmt rkfmeSf the preterits andpariicMee ofverbe in, 
oice, as rejoiced. AlhwmUe rkjfmes^ the preterits aaid petrticipUs of v^rhs m 
ice, as spiced. 

OIT, 
GolL exploit, adroit, &o. ABowadle rhfmes^ white, light, m^t, sij^t, 
mite, &c. 

OKE. 
Broke, choice, smoke, spoke, stroke, yoke, bespoke, invoke, provoke, re- 
v<A,ey Sec, IPerfect rhpmesy choak, cloak, oak, soak, stroak. ASkwa^ 
Us rhjfvMs.stock, mock, &c., buck, lack, &c., t&Uc, walk, &c., look, book, 
&c. See OCK and OOK. 

OL. 
Loll, doIL droll, extoL capitol, &c. AtUnoable rhymes, all, ball, &c., awl, 
bawl, &c., nole, m(de, &c., doll, man, &c. 

OLD. 
Old, bold, cold, i^ld, hold, mold, scold, S(dd, told, behold, enfold, anfold, 
nphold, witlihold, foretold, manifold, marigold. Perfect rhfmes, preterits 
emd participles ef verbs in oil, owl^ ole, tMid oal, as rolled, cajoled, foaled, 
bowled, &c. 

OLE. 

Bole, dole, jole, hole, mole, pole, sole, stole, whole, shole, cajde, condole, 

parole, patrole, pistole, &c. Ferfect rhymes, coal, foal, goal, soal, bowl, 

droll, prowL roll, scroll, toll, troll, control, enroll, &c., souL &c., to roll,&c. 

AUowaiie rhymes^ gall, doll, &c., bull, full, &c., loll, doll, &c., fool, co<d, &c. 

OLIN. 
Stolen, sw<^]i. 

^^ OLT. 

Bolt, colt, jolt, holt, dolt, molt, revolt, thandterbolL AUmcahU rhymes^ 
vault, fiuzlt, salt, &c 

OLVE, 
Solve, absolve, resolve, convolve, involve, devolve, dissolve, revolve. 

OM, see UM. 

OME. 
Lome, dome, home, tome. Perfect rhymes, foam, rmuoi, comb. AUowe^ 
iU rhymes^ damb, hum, come, bomb, &c., troublesome, &c. See OOM. 

OMB, see OOM. 

OMPT, see OUNT. 

OK, see UN. 

ON. 
Don, on, con, apon, anon, &c. Perfect rhymes, gone, undergone, &c. 
ABowdbie rhymes, don, nm, won, &c., own, moan. &c., lone, bone, &c., 
Amiazon, cinnamon, comparison, caparison, garrison, skeleton, union, juppon. 

OND. 
Pond, bond, fond, beyond, abscond, correspond, despond, diamond, vaga- 
bond, &c., and the preterits and participles of verbs in on, 6» donned, conned. 
&c. AUowable rhymes, the preterits and participles of verbs in One, oan, ana 
nn, as stoned, moaned, stunned, &c. 

ONCE, see UNCE. 

ONE. 
Prone, bone, drone, throne, lUone, stone, tone, lone, zone* atone, entiirone, 
dethrone, postpone, &c. Perfect rhym^j grown, flown, disown, thrown, 
•own, own, loan, shown, overthrown, groan, blown, moan, known. AUoW" 
mUe rhymes, dawn, lawn, &c., on, con. &c., none, bun, dun, &c.y moon^ 
boon,&c. 

23 
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ONG. 
Long, prong, foog, thong, strong, throng, wrong, along, belong, prolong. 
ABowaoU rhynu$y bong, anuMig, hung, &c. 

0H6UE, see UNG. 

ONE, see UNK. 

ONSE. 
Sconce, ensconce, &o. Allowable rhymes, once, nonce, askatmce, &c. 

ONT. 
Font. Perfect rhyme, want. AUowtMhle rhymes, front, affront, &c., con- 
front, pnnt, nint, &o., the abbreviated negatives, won't, don't, &c. 

00. 

Coo, woo. Nearly perfect rhymes, shoe, two. too, who, &c., do, ado, audo, 
through, you, tnie^lae, flew, strew, &c. Allowable rtvymes, i^ow, blow, 
go, toe, ^. See Vvreetion 3L 

OOD. 

Brood, mood, food, rood, &c. Nearly perfect rhymes, the preterits and 
participles of verbs in oo, as coofed, wooed, &c. AUowaMe rhymes, wood, 
good, hood, stood, withstood, tmdenU)od, brotherhood, livelihood, likelihood, 
neighborhood, widowhood, &c., blood, flood, &c., feud, illude, habitude, &c., 
the preterits andpartidvles of verbs in ue, and ew, at brewed, strewed, &c., 
imbued, subdued, &c., oud, mud, &c., a^id the three apostrophized auxHia^ 
riesj would, could, shovild,jfronounced wouM, cou*d, shou'd, &c., ode, code, 
and the preterits cmd pofticiples of verbs in ow, as crowed, rowed, &c., also 
nod, hod, &e. 

OOP. 

Hoof, proof, roof, woof, aloof, disproof, reproof, behoof. ABowaUe rhymes^ 
huff, nm, rough, enough, &c., off, scoff, &c. 

OOK. 
Book, brook, cook, crook, hook, look, rook, shook, took, mistook, under- 
took, forsook, betook. AUowdble rhymes, puke, fluke, &c., duck, luck, ^., 
broke, spoke, &c. 

OOL. 
Cool, fool, pool, school, stool, tool, befool. Allowable rhymes, pule, rale, 
&c., dull, gull, &c., bull, pull, &c., pole, hole, &c. 

OOM. 
Gloom, groom, loom, room, spoom, bloom, doom, &c. Perfect rhymes^ 
tomb, entomb, and Ike city Rome. Nearly perfect rhymes, whom, womb, 
&c. Allowable rhymes, come, drum, &c., bomb, thumb, clomb, &c., plume, 
spume, &;c., and from, home, comb, &c. 

OON. 
Boon, soon, moon, noon, spoon, swoon, buffoon, lampoon, poltroon. Al~ 
lowable rhymes, tune, prune, &c., bun, dun, &c., gone, don, &c., bone, alone, 
&o., moan, roan, &c. See ONE. 

OOP. 
Loop, poop, scoop, stoop, troop, droop, whoop, coop, hoop, &c. Perfect 
rhymes, soup, cnx)up, &c. AUowable rhymes, dupe, up, sup, tup, &c., cop, 
top, &c., cope, liopei &c. 

OOR 
Boor, poor, moor, &o. Perfect rhymes, tour, amour, paramour, contoor. 
AUotoabU rhymes, bore, pore, &c., pure, sure, &c., your, pour, &c., door, 
floor, &o., bur, cur, &o., sir, stir, &c. 

COSE. 
Goose, loose, &c. Nearly perfect rhymes, the nouns deuce, use, &o., pro- 
fuse, seduce. Allowable rhymes, dose, jocose, globose, &o., moss, toss, 
&o., us, pus, thus, &c. 
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OCT. 
Hoot, boot, coot, hoot, shoot. Nearly perfect rhymes, suit, fruit, &c., lute, 
impate, &c. Allowable rhymes, rote, vote, &c., goat, coat, &;c., but, hut, 
soot, &c., foot, put, &c., hot, got, &c. 

OOTH. 
Booth, sooth, fimooth. ABoweMe rhymes, tooth, youth, sooth, uncouth, 
forsooth, &c. T%au^h these arefrequerU^ they cure very improper rhymes^ 
the th in o7ie class bewigftat^ and in the other sharp, 

OOZE. 
Ooze, nooze. Perfect rhymes, whose, choose, lose. Nearhf perfect rhymes^ 
the verbs, to use, abuse, &c. AUowaMe rhymes, doze, hose, &;c., buzz and 
does, the third persofis sitigaiar q/*do, toith the plurcUs of nouns,'and third 
persons singtUar, present tense^ of verbs in ow, o, oe, ew, ue, as foes, goes, 
throws, views, imoues, flues, Saa. 

OP. 
Chop, hop, drop, crop, fop, top, prop, flop, shop, slop, sop, stop, swop, 
top, underprop. Allowable rhymes, cope, trope, hope, &c., tup, sup, &c., 
coop, &c. 

OPE. 
Sope, hope, cope, mope, grope, pope, rope, scope, slope, tope, trope, aslope, 
elope, interlope, telescope, heliotrope, horoscope, antelope, &c., and ope, 
contracted in poetry for open. Allowable rhymes, hoop, coop, &c., lop, top, 
&c., tup, sup, &c. 

OPT. 
Adopt rhymes perfectly with the preterits and participles of verbs in op, as 
hoppea, lopped, &;c. Allowed rhymes, the preterits and participles of verbs 
in ope, upe, oop, and up, as coped, duped, hooped, cupped, &c. 

OR. 
Or, for, creditor, counsellor, confessor, competitor, emperor, ancestor, am- 
bassador, proeenitor, conspirator, successor, conqueror, governor, aohor, 
metaphor, oacnelor, senator, &c., and every word in or, haM,ng the accent 
on the last, or last syllcMe but two, as abhor, orator, &c. Allowable rhymes, 
bore, tore, &c., boar, hoar, &o., pure, endure, &c., pur, demur, &c., stir, 
sir, &c. 

OBCH. 
Scorch, torch, &o. AUowaMe rhymes, birch, smirch, church, &c., 
porch, &c. 

ORCE. 
Force, divorce, enforce, perforce, &;c. Perfect rhymes, corse, coarse, noarse, 
course, discourse, recourse, intercourse, source^ resource, &c. Allowable 
rhymes, worse, purse, &c., horse, endorse, &c. 

ORD. 
Cord, lord, record, accord, abhorred. JUhwable rhymes, hoard, board, 
aboard, ford, afford, sword, &c., word, surd, bird, &c., aTid the preterits and 
^participles of verbs in ore, ur, cmd ir, as bored, incurred, stirred, &c. 

ORE. 
Bore, core, gore, lore, more, ore, pore, score, shore, snore, sore, score, 
swore, tore, wore, adore, afore, ashore, deplore, explore, implore, restore, 
forbore, forswore, heretofore, hellebore, sycamore* Perfect rhymes, boar, 

gore, oar, roar, soar, four, door, floor, and o'er, for over. Allowable rhyvnes, 
our, sour, &c., po'W^r, for power ; show'r, for shower, &c., bur, cur, &c., 
poor, your, &c., abhor, orator, senator, &c. See OOR and OB. 

ORGE. 
Gorge, disgorge, regorge, &c. Allowable rhymes, forge, urge, dirge, &c. 

ORK. 
Ork, cork, fork, stork, &c. Allowable rhymes, pork, work. 
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ORLD. 
World rkifmetperfeelily wiik the preterits atid partieiples of verba in ml, 
at hniled, corlflKL &o. 

ORM,seeABM. 
Fonn, itonn, confonn, defonn, infonn, perform, refonn, misinfonn, mii- 
fbim, nmltifonn, tranafonn. AOawaiU rk^fmes, form (a Motf ), and wonn. 

OBN, rfaymmg with HORN. 
Bom. com, mom, horn, scorn, thom, adom, robofn, nuieom, capricora. 
AUowMe rk^meM, the pairtieiplea borne {n^ered)^ ahom, &c., Me veri 
mourn, the not$ne um, torn, &e. 

ORN, iliyming with MORN. 
Bom, shom, torn, worn, lorn, forlorn, love-l(»D, sworn, forswom, oTer- 
boro, forlom. Perfect rkfme^ mourn. AMowcMe rhymes, bom, com, &c, 
un. torn, &c. 

ORSE, see ORCE. 
Horse, endorse, nnhorse. Ailowable rhymes, worse, em«e, &c., remorse, 
eoarse, coarse, corse, &c. 

ORST, see URST. 

ORT, see ART. 

ORT, rbyming with WART. 
Short, sort, exhort, consort, <ustort, extort, resort, retort, snort. ABom" 
aUe rhymes, fort, court, port, report, &c., dirt, shirt, occ., wort, hurt, &c. 

ORT, riiyming with COURT. 
Fort, port, sport, comport, disport, export, import, support, transport, re- 
port ABawoMe rhymes, short, sort, &c., dirt, hurt, &c 

ORTH. 
Forth, fourth. AUowdUe rhymes, north, worth, birth, earth, &c. 

OSE, sounded OCE. 
Oloee, dose, jocose. Perfect rhymes, morose, gross, engross, veiboBe. 
AJlowaMe rhymes, moss, cross, &c., us, thus, &c. 

OSE, sounded OZE. 

Close, dose, hose, pose, chose, close, froze, nose, prose, those, rose, com- 
pose, depose, disclose, dispose, discompose, expose, impose, indoee, inter- 
pose, oppose, propose, recompose, repose, suppose, transpose^ arose, pni> 
suppose, foreclose. &c., and tkephtrats of nouns and apostrophized preterite 
and partieioles oj verbs f» ow, oe, o, ^., as rows, glows, foes, goes, &e. 
AUowMe i\ymss, the verbe choose, lose, &c., and ike pimrais of nouns and 
third persons singuiar of verbs in ow, rhymsng tratA now, as cows, and the 
wordovLZZ, 

OST. 

Boss, }oss, cross, dross, mosa, toss, across, emboss. Allowable rhymes, the 
nouns dose, dose, jocose, &c., and us, thus, &o. 

OST. 

Cost, frost, lost, accost, &c., and the preterits andpartie^des of words t» 
osa, eu mossed, embossed. &o., the verb exhaust, and the noun holooanst 
Allowable rhymes, i^oit, nost, post, compost, most, &o., coast, boast, toast^ 
&c., bust, must, «c., roost, and the preterits and part iciples of verbs us oose, 
Of loosed, &0. 

OT, see AT. 

Clot, cot, blot, got, hot, jot, lot, knot, not, plot, pot, scot, shot, sot, spot, 
apricot, trot, rot, grot, begot, foivot, allot, besot, complot, countcorplot. Al^ 
lowabU rhfmes, note, vote, &c, poat, coat, &c., but, cut, «c 

OTCH. 
Botch, notch, &c. Perfect rhyme, watch. Allowable rhymes, mndi, 
such, &o* 
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OTE. 
Note, vote, mote, quote, rote, wrotej smote, denote, promote, remote, 
devote, aDecdote, antidote, &c Perfect rkfmes, boat, coat, bloat, doat, 
float, jdoat, goat, oat, overfloat, afloat, throat, moat AUowaiU rhymes, 
boat, float, &c., not, cot, &c., bat, cut, &c., boot, hoot, &c. 

OTH. 
Broth, cloth, froth, moth, troth, betroth. JPer/ect rhyme, wrath. AUow- 
aUe rhymes, both, loth, sloth, oatn, erowth, &c., forsooth, the nmrn mouth, 
and the solemn anxUiary doth, to which some poets add loaliie, <dotbe, htti 
think improperty. See OOTH. 

OU, see 00 and OW. 

OUBT, see OUT. 

OUCH. 
Coach, poach. Touch, slouch, avoach, crouch. Attowaile rhymes, much, 
each, &c, coach, roach, &c 

OUD. 
Shroud, cloud, proud^ loud, aloud, croud, overshroud, Bbq», and the preterits 
and participles of verbs %n ow, as he bowea, vowed, &c. AUowaiie rhymes, 
the preterits and participles of verbs in ow, as owed, flowed, &c., blood, flood, 
ba^ much, &c. 

OVE. 
Wove, inwove, interwove, aleove, clove, grove, rove, stove, strove, throve, 
drove. AUoufoiie rhymes, dove, love^ shove, glove, above, &e., move, be- 
hove, Approve, disprove, oisapprove, improve, groove, prove, roprove, &c 

OUGH, see OFF, OW, and UFF. 

OUGHT. 
Bought, thou^t, ought, brought, forethought, fought, nought, sought, 
wrougnt, besought, bethought, methought, &c. Ferfect rhymes, aught, 
naught, caught, taughL &c, sometimes draught. AuowaiU rhymss, not, 
yacht, &c., note, vote, &c., butt, hut, &c., hoot, root, &c. 

OUL, see OLE and OWL. 

OULD. 
Mould. Perfect rhymes, fold, old, cold, &o., and the preterits andpartici' 
pies of verbs in owl, ol, amd ole, as bowled, tolled, cajoled, &c. AjlowaJlde 
rhymes, the preterits and participles of verbs in lUl, as gulled, pulled, &c. 

OUNCE. 
Bounce, flounce, r^iounce, pounce, ounce, denounce, pronounce. 

OUND. 
Bound, found, mound, ground, hound, pound, roond, sound, wound, 
abound, apoond, around, confound, compound, expound, profound, re- 
boand^ redound, resound, propound, surround, &c., and the preterits and 
partietples of the verbs in own, as frowned, ronowne<L &o. Allowable rhymes, 
the preterits and participles of verbs in one, oan, and un, as toned, moaned, 
smmed, &o., consequently fund, rofund, &c., and wound {a hurt) pron, 
woond. 

OUMG, see UNO. 

OUNT. 
Count, mount, fount amount, dismount, remount, surmount, account, 
Recount, miscount. Allowable rhymes, want, font, don*t, wont, &o. 

OUP, see OOP. 

OUR. 
Hour, lour, sour, our, scour, deflour, devour, &e,, rhymes perfectly w^ 
bower, cower, flower power, shower, tower, &o., pronounced bow'r, tow'r, 

28* 
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&(;. AUowtMe rhymes, bore, more, roar, pour, tour, moor, poor, &c., pure, 
sure, &c., sir, stir, bur, cur, &c. 

OURGE, see URGE. 

OUBNE, see OBN and URN. 

OURS, 
Ours rhymes pmfeeUy with the plurals of nouns and third persons present 
of verbs in our, and ower, as hours, scours, deflours, bowers, showers, &c. 
Allowable rhymes the plurals of nouns and third persons present of verbs in 
oor amd ure, as boors, moors, &c., cures, endures, &c. 

OURS. 
Yours rhymes perfectly with the plurals of nouns, and third persons present 
of verbs in ure, as cures, endures, Sec. Allowable rhyme, ours, a^id its 
perfect rhymes and the plurals of nouns and third parsons present of verbs in 
oor, ore, and ur, as boors, moors, &c., shores, pores, &c., burs, slurs, stirs, 
&c 

OURSE, see ORCE. 

OURT, see ORT. 

OURTH, see ORTH. 

OUS, see US. - 

OUS, pronounced OUCE. 

House, mouse, chouse, &c. Allowable rhymss, the nouns cloee, dose, jo- 
cose, &c., deuce, use, produce, &c., us, thus, &c., moose, and the noun 
noose. 

OUSE, pron. OUZE, see OWZE. 

OUT. 
Bout, stout, out, clout, pout, gout, grout, rout, scout, shout, snout, spout, 
stout, sprout, tr^ut, about, devout, without, throughout, &c., rhymes per- 
fectly with doubt, redoubt, misdoubt, drought, &c. AUowaMe rhymes, note, 
vote, &c., boat, coat, &c., lute, suit, &c., got, not, &c., nut, shut, hoot, 
boot, &c. 

OUTH. 
Mouth, south, when nouns ha/ve the th sharp. The varbs to mouth, to 
south, &c., may allowably rhyme with booth, smooth, &c., which see. 

OW, sounded OU. 
Now, bow, how, mow, cow, brow, plow, sow. vow, prow, avow, allow, 
disallow, endow, &c. Pafect rhymes, bough, plough, slough (mire), &o., 
thou. AllowaHe rhymes, go, no, blow, sow, &c. 

OW, sounded OWE. 
Blow, stow, crow, bow, flow, glow, grow, know, low, mow, row, show, 
BOW, strow, stow, slow, snow, throw, trow, below, bestow, foreknow, out-, 
grow, overgrow, overflow, overthrow, reflow, foreshow, &c. Ferfeet rhymes, 

fo, no, toe, foe, owe, wo, oh, so, lo, thou^, hoe, ho. ago, forego, undergo, 
ou^, roe, sloe, and the verb to sew (with the needle.) Allowable rhymes, 
now, cow, vow, do, &o. See the last article. 

OWL, see OLE. 
Cowl, growl, owl, fowl, howl, prowl, &c. Perfect rhym^, scouI, foul, &c. 
Allowable rhymes, bowl, soul, hoal, goal, &c., dull, gull, &c. 

OWN, see ONE. 
Brown, town, clown, crown, down, drown, frown, grown, adown, renown, 
embrown, &c. Terfect rhyme, noun. Allowable rhym^, tone, bone, moan, 
own, a^id the participles, thrown, shown, blown, &c. 

OWSE, see OUSE. 
Blowse. Perfect rhymes^ browse, trouse, rouse, spouse, carouse, souse^ 
espouse, the verbs to house, mouse, &c., ana the piurials ofwnms and C&tm 
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persons present tense of verbs in ow, as brows, allows, &c. AUowaSle rhymes^ 
nose, those, to dose, &c. 

OX. 
Ox, box, fox, equinox, orthodox, heterodox, &c. Perfect rhymes, the 
plurals ofnonns and third persons present of verbs in ock, as locks, stocks. 
&c. AuowaUe rhymes, the plnrals of 7to2Mis, and third persons present of 
verbs in oke, oak, and uck, as strokes, oaks, cloaks, sucks, &c. 

Boy, buoy, coy, employ, cloy, joy, toy, aJloy, annoy, convoy, decoy, des- 
troy, enjoy, employ. 

OZE, see OSE. 

UB. 
Cub, club, dub, chub, drub, grub, rub, snub, shrub, tub. Allowable 
rhymes, cube, tube, &c., cob, rob, &c. 

UBE. 
Cube, tube. AUowaMe rhymes, club, cub, &c. 

UCE. 
Truce, since, 8;)ruce, deuce, conduce, deduce, induce, introduce, produce, 
seduce, traduce,, juice, reduce, &c., rhymes perfectly with the nouns use, 
abuse, profuse, aostruse, disuse; excuse, misuse, obtuse, recluse. 

UGH, see UTCH. 

UCK. 
Buck, luck, pluck, suck, struck, tuck, truck, duck. Allowable rhyines, 
puke, duke, &c., look, took, &c. 

UCT. 
Conduct^ deduct, instruct, abstruct, aqueduct. Perfect rhymes, the preterits 
and participles of verbs in uck, a>s ducked, sucked, &c. AUowaMe rhwnes, 
the preterits and participles of verbs in uke and ook, as puked, hooked^ &c. 

UD. 
Bud, scud, stud, mud, cud, rhymes perfectly with blood and flood. Al- 
lowaUe rhymes, good, hood, &c., rood, food, &c., beatitude, latitude, &c. 

UDE. 
Bude, crude, prude, allude, conclude, ddude, elude, exclude, exude, in- 
clude, intrude, obtrude, seclude, altitude, fortitnde, gratitude, interlude, 
latitude, longitude, magnitude, multitude, solicitude, solitude, vicissitude, 
aptitude, habitude, ingratitude, inaptitude, lassitude, plenitude, prompti- 
itade, servitude, similitude, &c. Perfect rhym^es, lend, feud, &c., and the 
preterits and participles of verbs in ew, as stewed, viewed, &o. Allowable 
rhofntes, bud, cud, &c., good, hood, blood, flood, &c. 

UDGE. 
Judge, drudge, grudge, trudge, adjudge, prejudge. 

UE, see EW. 

UFF. 

Buff; cuff, bluff, huff, gruff, luff, puff, snuff, stuff, ruff, rebuff; coimterbuff, 
&c. Perfect rhymes, rough, tough, enough, slough, {east sHn), chough, 
&c. Allowable rhymes, loaf, oaf, &c. 

UFT. 
Tuft. Perfect rlf^mes, the preterits and participles of verbs in uff, as 
cuffed, stuffed, &c. 

UG. 
Lug, bug, dug, drug, hug, rug, slug, snug, mug, shrug, pug. AUotoable 
rhymes, vogue, rogue, &c. 

UICE,seeUSE. 

UISE, see ISE and USE. 
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UIE,86eIE. 

UK£. 
Duke, pake, rebuke, &e. Neariy perfect rhymes^ cook, look, book^ &e. 
JMowaSh rhfrnBtf dofik, book, &o. 

CL and ULL. 
GnU, dull, goll, hull, lull, mull, null, troll, skoll, annul, disannul. AHow' 
Me rhymesy Ibol, tool, &c., wool, bull, poll, foil, bountiful, fanciful, sorrow* 
fbl, dutiful, merciful, wooderfol, wor8iu{^, and every word ending t» fol 
having the accent en the antepenultimate syUaile, 

ULE. 
Mule, pule, yule, rule, o^verroje, ridicule, misrule. AUowahU rhymes, 
enll, dull, wool, full, bountiful, &c. See the last aitiole^ « 

ULGE. 

^«^*"^'^*»^^^^'*^ XJLK. 

Bulk, hulk, skulk. 

ULSE. 
Poise, TCpiiIse, hnpolse, ez|mlse, convulse. 

ULT. 
Result, adult, exult, consult, indult, occult, insult, difficult, &c. Allow 
Merhymes^ colt, bdt, &c. 

UM. 
CnuD, drum, grum, i^nm, hum, mum, scum, pium, stum, sum, swum, 
fhrum. J^fect rhymes, thumb^ dumb, succumb, c<xiie, become, OTeioome, 
bnrthensome, cumbersome, frolicsome, humoxsome, Quarrelsome, trouble- 
some, martyrdom, christmidom. AUowabie rhymes^ ivsDi^f plume, rheum, 
and room, doom, tomb^ hecatomb. 

UME. 
Pume, plume, assume, consume, perfume, resume, presume, deplume. 

UMP. 
Bimp, pump, Jump, lumpi, plump, rump, stoB^ trump, thump. Porfeet 
rhymej domp. 

Dun, gun, nun, pun, run, sun, i^un, ton, stun, spun, began. JRgr^ei 
rhymes^ sod, won, ton, done, one, none, undone. AttowaUe rhymes^ on, 
gone, &c., tune, prune, &c. See ON. 

UNCE. 
Dunce, once, &c. ABowadle rhymes^ sconce^ 

UNCH. 
Bunch, punch, hunch, lunch, munch. 

UND. 
Fund, refund. Perfect rhyme* the preterits and petrtidptes of verH in un, 
as shunned, &c. 

UNE. 
June, tune, untune, jejune, prune, importune, &c. Nearhfperfec$ rhymes, 
moon, soon, asc. Auowaile rhymesy bun, dun, &c. 

UNO. 
Clung, dung, flunr, hung, rung, strung, sung, sprung, slunr, stm^, swvng^, 
rung, unsung. Perfect rheymesy young, tongue, among. * AaowaUe rh ymes, 
song, long, &c. 

TJNGE. 
Plunge, spunge, expunge, &o. 

UNK. 
Drunk, sunk, shrunk, stunk, spunk, pimk, trunk, slunk. Perfect rhyma^ 
monk. 
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UNT. 
Bnmt, blont, hunt, rant, grant. JPtrfeet rhffme^ wont {to he aeeuatomttL) 

UP. 
Cup, tap, ap. AUowaiiU rhfrnea^ cope, tcope, tuid dape, groap, &o* 

UPT. 
Abrapt, corrapt, interrapt. Perfect rhymes^ the portieiplee ofyeris m» 
ap, ae sapped, &c. 

Blur, ear, bar, ftur, ilor, spar, concor, demar, inoor. Per/eet rkfmee, sir, 
stir. Neorijf perfeet rkifme^ fir, &c. Alhwaile rkfrnetf pore, oar, a». 

URB. 
Carb, distort). Nearijf perfiet rkfrnes, Teib, herb, &c. AUomAie rAfVM, 
ort>. 

URCH. 
Chaich, larch, birch. Nearfy perfect rhfmetf perch, searah. ABowadle 
rAfruM, porch. 

XTBD. 
Card, absord. Perfect rkjfmetf bird, word, and the preterits andparttaplea 
of verbe in or, ae sparred. Allowable rhvmee^ boaro, ford, oord^ lord, OEC., 
and the pretme and partioipUe of verve in ore, oer, and Wf ae gored, 
oared, atmorred, &c., abo the preterite and portieiplee of verhe tft orey ae 
cured, immored, &o. See ORD. 

UBE. 
Care, pare, dare, lare^ sare, adjare, allare, assare, demare, conjare, endare, 
manare, enare, insare, immatare, inunare, matare, obscare, procare, seooie, 
adjare, calentcure, coYertore, epicare, investitare, loffeitare, numitare, minia- 
tore, noaritore, oyertare, portraitare, primogenitare^ temperatare. AUew^ 
aile rhymes, poor, moor, power, soar, &c., car, bar, &c. 

URF. 
Turf, scajf , &c. 

URGE. 
Pone, arge, soige. sooarM. Pa^m^ rA§nii«f^ Tsq^e, diverge, &o. AUouh 
able rhjfmee^ fprgd, George, oeo., foige, &o. 

URK. 
Lark,Tark. Perfeet rhyme^yroA, Neaeiy perfeet rhymeB^WkfjeAfpetk^ 

URL, see IRL, 

JS^"^^"^ ^"1: ^"^ ^"^ "^"^"^ ""^^ ^*^ ^^"^ ''*^''^' ^' 
twirl, &C., pearl, &c. 

URN. 

Barn, chorn, spam, torn, arn, retam, overtorn. Perfect rhymes, eojoara, 

adioam, rejoarn. 

URSE. 

KoTse, carse, poise, acoorse, disborse, imbtuee, reimbtuee. Perfect rmyme^ 

worse. JUowake rhymes, coarse, cone, force. Terse, dij^erse, horse, &c. 

URST. 
BoxBty cnrst, dozst, aooorst, &c. Perfeet rhymes^ thlxB^ wttit, first 

URT. 
Blart, hart, spart. Perfsct rhymes, dirt, riurt, fiirt, aqoirt, &c. MiU>%oaiU 
rhymes, port, court, short, snort, &c. 

US. 
Us, thas, boss, tras^ diseoss, inoabos, oveiplae, amoroas, boleteroas, 
rlamoroas. credoloas^ dangeroasj degeneroas^ generoas, emaloas, fabaloas, 
fHyoloas, nazardoas, idolatroas, infamoas, miracaloas, mischieyoas^ moan* 
tainoae, matinoas, necessitons, nameroas, ominoas, periloas, poisonoas, 
popoloos, properooB, ridiooloos, riotous, rainoos, scandaloos, scrapoloos. 
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Bednloas, traitoroiu, treachons, tyraimotis, yenomous, vigorous, Tillainoas, 
ttdventorons, adolterotts, anibiguoas, blasphemons, dolorous, fortxiitofis, 
sonorous, glattonous, gratuitous, incredulous, lecherous, libidinous, mag- 
nanimoos, obstreperous, odoriferous, ponderous, ravenous, rigorous, slan- 
derous, solicitous, timorous, valorous, unanimous, calamitous. AUowcMe 
rhymes^ the wmru use, abuse, diffuse, excuse, tha verb to loose, and the 
nouns, goose, deuce, juice, truce, &c., close, dose, house, mouse, &c. 

USE, witii the 8 pure. 
2%« nouns use, disuse, abuse, deuce, truce. Perfhd rhymes, the verb to 
loose, the nouns, goose, noose, moose. AUowatie rhymee, us, thus, buss, &c. 

USE, sounded UZE. 
Muse, the verbs to use, abuse, amuse, diffuse, excuse, infuse, misuse, pe- 
ruse, refuse, suffuse, transfuse, accuse. Perfect rhymes, bruise, avid the 
jjdurals of nouns and third persons singular of verbs in ew, and ue, as dews, 
mibues, &c. AMowaiiU rhymes, buzz, does, &c. 

USH. 
Blush, brush, crush, gush, flush, rush, hush. Allowable rhymes, bush, push. 

USK. 
Busk, tusk, dusk, husk, musk. 

UST. 
Bust, crust, dust, just, must, lust, rust, thrust, trust, adjust, adust, disgust, 
distrust, intrust, mistrust, robust, unjust. Perfect rhymes, the preterits and 
partieijues of verbs in uss, as trussed, discussed, &c. 

UT. 
But, butt, cut, hut, gut, 0ut, jut, nut, shut, strut, englut, rut scut, slut, 
smut, abut. Perfect rhyme, soot. Allowable rhymes, boot, &c., dispute, &c. 
boat, &o. 

UTCH. 
Hutch, omtch, Dutch. Perfect rhymes, much, such, touch, &c. 

UTE. 
Brute, lute, flute, mute, acute, compute, confute, dispute, dilute, depute, 
impute, miuute, pollute, refute, repute, salute, absolute, attritmte, constitute, 
destitute, dissolute, execute, institute, irresolute, persecute, prosecute, pros- 
titute, resolute, substitute. Perfect rhymes, fruit, recruit, &c. Allotoable 
rhymes, boot, &c., boat, &o., note, &c., hut, &c. 

UX. 
Flux, reflux, &c. Perfect rhymes, the plurals of nouns and third persons 
of verbs in uck, as ducks, trucks, &c. Allowable rhymes, the plitrals of 
nouns and third persons of verbs in ook, uke, oak, &c., as cooks, pukes, 
oaks, &o. 

Y, see IE. 



[It is suggested here, that the student be exerdsed in finding rhymes to 
a few wor£ proposed by the teacher, and in his presence ; and Uiai this 
be done without the aid of the preceding vocabulaiy. After the student 
has exercised his own inventive powers, he may then be permitted to in- 
s]>ect the vocabularv. Such an exercise, if it subserve no other purpose, 
will be found useftil in giving command of language.] 
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In humorous pieces, the poet sometimes takes great liberties in his 
rhymes ; aiming at drollery in the form, as well as the matter of his 
verse. The following tale exemplifies this remark, particulariy in the 
33d and 36th lines, where the expression '■''paws off^ he^^ is made to rhyme 
with the word "'philosophy " ; and below, " weeping " and " cfecp in " ; '*/%- 
ting " and '''bUin^^ ; " dimne as " and ''''Amdnas " ; " sully verse '' and " Oul' 
livers " ; "/e«; so " and " Crusoe " / " said he " and " ready " / " home as ** 
and "rAomos"; ''mesas'' ""ideas'"; '"suffice it her'' and ""eyes at her''' 
""matter he" and ""battery''; ""brought her" and "^ water," &c. 

Although the tale is rather long, it is thought that the introduction of 
the whole of it may afford instruction as well as amusement, as an ex- 
ample of this peculiar style. 

THE KNIGHT AND THE LADY. 

A DOJCBSTIG LEGEND OS* THE BBIGN OF QUEEN ANNS. 
BT THOKAS DTOOLDSBT, S8Q. 

** Hail I wedded lore t mysteiloiu tie ! ** 

Thonuon—or Sotneibodif. 

T'^) Lady Jane was tall and slim, 

The Lady Jane was fair. 

And Sir Thomas, her lord, was stout of limb, 
But his cough was short, and his eyes were dim. 
And he wore green ** specs," with a tortoise-shell rim, 
And his hat was remarkably broad in the brim, 
And she was uncommonly xbnd of him, 

And they were a loving pair ! — 

And the name and the fame 

Of the Knight and his Dame, 
Were ev'ry where hail'd with the loudest acclaim ; 
And wherever they went, or wherever they came. 

Far and wide. 

The people cried 
Huzza! for the lord of this noble domain — 
Huzza ! Huzza ! Huzza ! — once again ! — 

Encore ! — Encore ! 

One cheer more I 
All sorts of pleasure, and no sort of pain 
To Sir Thomas the Good and the fan: Lady Jane I 

Now, Sir Thomas the Good, 

Be it well understood, 
Was a man of a very contemplative mood — 

He would pore by the hour 

O'er a weed or a flower, 
Or the slugs that come crawling out after a shower ; 
Black-beeues, and Bumble-bees, — Blue-botfle Flies, 
And Moths were of no small account in his eyes ; 
An '* Industrious Flea '* he'd by no means despise, 
While an " Old Daddy-long-legs," whose " long legs " and thighs 
Pass'd the common in shape, or in color, or size, 
He was wont to consider an absolute prize. 
Nay, a hornet or wasp he could scarce " keep his paws off *' — be 

Gave up, in short. 

Both business and sport. 
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And ftb m do n ed IdmMli^ tout mumt, to Philosophy* 
Now, M Lady Jant wms taU aod alun, 

And Lady Jane was fair, 
And a ^ood many yean the junior of ham,— 

And as she, 

AU agree. 
Look*d less like her itfiri, 
As he walked by ber side, than her Per$f* 
There are some might be found entertaininj^ a notioa 
That such an entire and exclusive derotioa 
To that put of science folks call Entonacdogy, 

Waa a positive rtaane, 

And to s«ch a fair Dame, 
BeaiDy demanded some sort of apology ; 

No doabt it would yex 

One half of the sex 
To see their own husband, in horrid green '^speca/' 
Instttsd of enfoying a sociable chat, 
Still pacing his nose into this and to that. 
At a gnat^or a bat, or a cat, or a rat. 

Or great n|dy things. 

All legs saSi wings. 
With nasty kmg tails arm'd with nasty long stings ; 
And they^l join such a log of a spouse to condemn. 

One eternally thinking. 

And blinking, and winking 
At gnibsw — when he ou£^t to be winking at tbem. 

But no! — oh no I 

'Twas by no means so 
With the Lady Jane Ingoldsby — she. far discreetefy 
And, having a temper more even, and sweeter. 

Would never object to 

l&r spouse^ in respect to 

His poking and peej^g 

After '^thmgs creepmg ; ** 
Much less be still keeping lamenting and weeping. 
Or scolding, at what she perceived aim so deep in. 

TotU au eontraire, 

No lady so fair 
Was e'er known to wear noore contented an air ; 
And, — let who would call, — every day she was thera^ 
Propounding receipts for some delicate fare, 
Some toothsome conserve, of quince, apple, or pear, 
Or distilling strong waters, — or potting a hare, — 
Or counting her spoons, and her crockery-ware 
Or else^ her tambour-frame before her, with care 
Embroidering a stool, or a back for a chair, 
With needle-work roses, most cunning and rare, 
Enouj^ to make less girted visters stare, 

And declare, where'er 

They had been, that " they ne*er 
In their lives had seen ought that at all could com p are 
With dear Lady Jane's honsewLfery » that they would swear.'' 
■ ■. " - ^ II II I . I I I 

* My fttend^ Mr. Hood, 
In his comical mood, 
Would have probabty styled the good Knlglit and hi» JLmSty 
Him-** Stexn^ld and Hop-Un8/*^and her^* Tete and ^lUty.** 
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Kay mors; dont suppose 

With such doin|;8 as taose 
This account of hsr ments must come to a close ; 
Ko ; — examme her conduct more closely, yoii*ll find 
She by no means neglected improving her mind ; 
For there, all the while, with air quite bewitching, 
She sat hening-boninff. tambourinff, or stitching, 
Or having an eve to anairB of the kitchen, 

Close by her side, 

Sat her kinsman H'Bride, 
Her cousin, fourteen times removed -^ as yoa'U see 
If yon look at the Ingoldsby family tree. 
In ** Burke's Commoners," vol. 20, page S3. 

All the papers I*ve read agree, 

Too, with the pedigree, 
Where, among the collatenu branches, appeami 
** Captain Dujrald MacBride, Royal Scots-Fusileers } " 
And I doubt u you*d find in the whole of his clan 
A more highly intelligent, worthy youag man, — 

And there he'd be sitting, 

While she was a knitting^ 
Or hemming, or stitching, or daimng and fitting. 
Or putting a " gore " or a " gusset," or " bit " in, 
fieaiding uoud, with a very grave look, 
Some very " wise saw " mm. some very good book, — 

Some such pious divine as 

St. Thomas Aquinas ; 

Or, Equally charming 

The works of Bellarmine ; 

Or else he unravels 

The *' voyages and travels " 
Of Hackluytz — how sadly these Dutch names Jo sully Yene 
Purchases, Hawks worth'8»or Lemuel Gulliver's — 
Not to name others 'mongst whom are few so 
Admired as John Bunyan, and Bobinson Crusoe,-— 

No matter who came 

It was always the same. 
The Captain was reading aloud to the dame. 
Till, from, having gone tmrough half the books on the shelf, 
They were almost as wise as Sir Thomas himself. 

Well. — it happened one day, 

I really can't sav 
The particular month — out I thini 'twas in May,-« 
'Twas, I knoWf in the Spring time, — when ** Nature looks gay," 
As the poet observes,-— > and on treetop and spray 
The dear little dickey birds carol away ; 
When the jprass is so green, and the sun is so bright, 
Ajid all things are teeming with life and with lignt. — 
That the whole of the house was thrown into anri^ilL 
For no soul could conceive what had gone with the Souglit 1 

It seems he had taken, 

A lijght breakfast — bacon. 
An egg — with a little broiled haddock — at most 
A round and a half of some hot butter'd toast. 
With a slice of cold sirloin from yesterday's roast| 

And then -^ let me see ! — 

He had two — perhaps three 

24 
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Cups (with sugar and cream) of strong Gunpowder tea, 
With a spoonful in each of some choice eau de vm, 
Which with nine out of ten would perhaps disagree. 

In fact, I and my son 

Mix « black " with our " Hyson," 
Neither hayins Uie nenres of a bull or a bison. 
And both hating brandy like what some call ^' pison.** 

No matter for that — 

He had called for his hat, 
With the brim that I 'ye said was so broad and so flat, 
And his *^ specs " with the tortoise-shell rim, and his cane, 
With tiie crutch-handled top, which he used to sustain 
His steps in his walks, and to poke in the shrubs 
And the grass, when unearthing his worms and his grubs — 
Thus armed, he set out on a ramble — alack ! 
He 8«t out^yoar dear Soul ! — but he neyer came back ! 

" First " dinner-bell rang 

Out its euphonious clang 
At fiye — folks kept early hours then — and the *' Last " 
Ding-dong' d, as it eyer was wont, at half-past. 

While Betsey, and Sally, 

And Thompson, the VaM, 
And eyery one else was beginning to bless himself. 
Wondering the Knight had not come in to dress himself. — 

— Quoth Betsey. "Dear me ! why the fish will be cold ! " 
Quoth Sally, " Grood gracious I how * Missis ' will scold ! " — 

Thompson, the Valet, 

Looked grayely at Sally, 
As who should say, '* Truth must not always be told ! " 
Then expressing a fear lest the Knight mignt take cold. 

Thus exposed to the dews, 

Lambs'-wool stockings, and shoes, 

Of each a fresh pair. 

He put down to air. 
And hung a clean shirt to the fire on a chair — 

Still the Master was absent — the Cook came and said "he 
Much fear'd, as the dinner had been so long ready, 

The roast and the boil'd 

Would be all of it spoil'd. 
And the puddings, her Ladyship thought such a treat, 
He was morally sure, would be scarce fit to eat ! " 

This closed the debate — 
" 'T would be folly to wait," 
Said the Lady, " Dish up ! — Let the meal be seryed straigl^ \ 
And let two or three slices be put in a plate. 
And kept hot for Sir Thomas, — He 's lost, sure as fate ! 
And, a nundred to one, won't be home till it 's late ! ** - 

— Captain Dugald MacBride then proceeded to face 
The Lady at table, — stood up, ana said grace, — 
Then set himself down in Sir Thomas's place. 

Wearily, wearily, all that night. 
That uye-long night, did the nours go by ; 

And the Laaj Jane, 

In grief and m pain. 
She sat herself down to cry ! — 

And Captain M' Bride 

Who sat by her side, 
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Though I really can't say that he actually cried, 

At least had a tear in his eye ! 
As mnch as can well be expected, perhaps, 
From very " young fellows " to very " old chaps } " 

And if he had said 

What he 'd got in his head, 
'T would have been "Poor old Buffer! he 's certamly 4ead ! »* 
The morning dawn'd, — and the next, — and the next, 
And all the mansion were still peiplex'd ; 
No watch dog " bay'd a welcome homeJ'* as 
A watch doc should, to the ** Good Sir Thomas ; " 

No Knocker fell 

His approach to teU^ 
Not so much as a mnaway nng at the bell^ 
The Hall was as silent as a Hermit's cell. 
Yet the Sun shone bright upon tower and tree, 
And the meads smiled green as green may be. 
And the dear little <Uckey birds carolPd with glee, 
And the lambs in the park skipped merry and free— 

— Without, all was joy and harmony ! 

" And thus 't will be, — nor long the day, — 
Ere we, like him, shall pass away ! 
Yon sun that now otur bosom warms. 
Shall shine, — but shine on other forms;— 
Yon Grove, whose choir so sweetly cheers 
Us now, shall sound on other ears, — 
The joyous Lamb, as now, shall play. 
But other eyes its sports survey— 
The stream we loved shaU roll as fair. 
The flowery sweets, the trim Parterre, 
Shall scent, as now, the ambient air. — 
The Tree, whose bending branches Dear 

The one loved name — shall yet be there ; — 
But where the hand that carved it ? — Where ? ' * 

These were hinted to me as 

The very ideas 
Which passed through the mind of the fair Lady Jane, 
Her thoughts havine taken a sombre-ish train. 
As she walked on the esplanade, to and again, 

With Captain M'Bride, 

Of course at her side. 
Who could not look quite so forlorn, though he tried. 

— An " idea," in fact, had got into his head, 

That if " poor dear Su: Thomas " should really be dead, 
It might be no bad " spec." to be there in his stead, 
And, by simply contriving, in due time to wed 
A lady who was young and fair, 

A lady slim and tall, 
To set himself down in comfort there 

The Lord of Tapton* Hall.— 

Thinks he, " We have sent 

Half over Kent, 
And nobody knows how much monev 's been spent, 
Yet no one 's been found to say which way he went ! 



* The fiuniliar abbre^tion for Tappiogton Everard stiU in use among the tenani- 
ty. — Fid* Pr^atory Suroduction to the bigoldzby Legend*. 
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Tko Krooniy irfao *b boon om 

To J^Uutone u.d I>o?«r, 
Can't get tav tidings «t all of the rover ! 
— Here *i a rortni|^t and more has cone by, and we 've tried 
Every plan we could hit on — the iraole oonntry-aide, 
Upon all ita dead waUs, with placards we *ye snpplied, — 
And we've tent out the Crier, and had him well eiied— 

If isaiRO 1 1 

Stolen or strayed, 

Lost or mislaid, 
A Gbntlkmaii ; middle^iged, sober, and etaid ; 
Stoops slightly — and iHien he left home was arrayed 
In a sad-cokirad s^t. somewhat dingy and fray'd ; — 
Had spectacles on with a tortoiae-slMil rim. 
And a hat rather lower^rown'd, and broaa in the brim. 

Whoe'er 

Shall bear 
Or send him, with care, 
(Bight side nppennoet) home ; — or shall give setioe where 
The said middie-aged Gentleman is : — or shall state 
Any fact that may tend to throw lieht on his fate. 
To the man at the tnmpilEe called Tappingtoh-Gatx, 
Shall reoeiye a Rbwakd of Fits Pounds for his troable — 
U^ N. B. If defunct, the reward shall be double ! «£X1 

Had he been above ground 

He MUST have been found. 
No— doubtless he 's shot —or he 's hang'd— er he *b drown'd I — 

Then his Widow — aye ! aye I — 

But, what wiU folks say ? — 
To address her at once — at so early a day ? 
Well — what then ? — who cares ? — let 'em saT what they may — 
A fig for their nonsense and chatter ! — suffice it, her 
Charms will excuse one for casting sheep's eyes at her 1 " 

When a man has decided, 

As Ga])tain M'Bride did, 
And once fully made up his mind on the matter, he 
Can't be too prompt in wnmaaktng his battery. 
He began on the instant, and vow'd that ** her eyes 
Far exceeded in brilliance the stars in the skies, — 
That her lips were like roses — her chediu were like lilies — 
Her breath had the odor of daffy-down diUies I " 
With a thousand more compliinients equaUv true, 
And expressed in similitudes equally new f 

Then his left arm he plaeed. 

Bound her jimp, taper waist — 
Ere she fix'd to repulse, or return his embrace^ 
Up came running a man at a deuce of a pace, 
With that very peculiar expression of face 
Which always betokens dismay or disaster. 

Crying out— 'T was the Gardener— **Oh, ma'm ! we 've foond master ! !" 
— '* Where ? where ?" scream'd the lady ; and Echo soieam'd ** Where?" 

The man couldn't say " There I " 

He had no breath to spare. 
But, gasping for air, he could only respond 
ByjK>inting — he pointed, alas ! — to tkx pond ! 
— "f was e'en so ! —poor dear Knight ! — with his ** tpeos" and hit hat 
He'd go ne p oking his nose into this and that ; 

Wnen, aose to the side 

Of the bank, he espied 
Aa '< uncommon fine " tadpole, remarkably fat { 
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He 8toop«d ; — sod he tbondit her 

His own ; — • he had caught her ! 
Got hold of her tail, — and to land ahnost hrong^t her, 
When — he plomp'd head and heels into fifteen feet water I 

The Lady Jane was tall and slim, 

The Lad^ Jane was fair — 
Alas, for Sir Thomas ! she grieved for him. 
As she saw two serving-men, sturdv of limh. 

His hody between them hear. 
She sobbed, and she sighed ; she lamented, and ciied, 

For of sorrow brimfm was her cnp ; 
She swooned, and I think she 'd have faUen down and died 
If Captain MacBride 
Had not been bv her side, 
'^ith the Gardener ; they b6th their assistance supplied, 
And managed to hold her up — 
Bnt. when she ** comes to," 
Oh I 'tis shocking to view 
The sight which the corpse rereaU ! 
Sir Thomas's body. 
It looked so odd — ne 
Was half eaten up by the eels ! 
His waistcoat and hose, and the rest of his clothes, 
Were all gnawed through and through ; 
And out of each shoe 
An eel they drew, 
And from each of his pockets they pulled out two t 
And the gardener himself had secreted a few, 

As well we may suppose ; 
For. when he came running to give the alarm, 
He nad six in the basket that hung on his arm. 

Good Father John * 

Was summoned anon : 

Holy water was sprinkled, 

And little bells tinkled. 

And tapers were lighted. 

And incense ignited. 
And masses were sung and masses were said, 
All day, for fhe quiet repose of the dead. 
And all ni^t — no one thought of going to bed. 

But Lady Jane was tall and sUm, 
And Lady Jane was fair, — 
And, ere morning came, that winsome dame 
Had made up her mind — or, what's much the same, 
Had thought abotU-^ once more " chan^mg her name/* 

And she said, with a pensive air. 
To Thompson, the valet, while takixig away. 
When supper was over, the cloth and the tray,— 
** Eels a many 
I've ate; but any 
So good ne'er tasted before I — 



• For some account of Father John Ingoldibj, to whosepapers I am so moch be^. 
bolden, see Ingold»by'$ legend*, Jlrtt seriei, p. 216, (2d Edit.) This was the last 
eoclesiastical set of his long and valoable Ufe. 

24* 
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They *re a fish, too, of which I *m remarkably fond. — 
Go — pop Sir Thomas again in the pond — 

* Poor dear ! * — he 'll catch us some hose ! ! •* 

MORAL. 

All middle-aged gentlemen let me advise, 
If you 're marriea. and have not got verv good eyes, 
Don*t go poking aoout after blue-Dottled mes ! — 
If you 've spectacles, don't have a tortoiseshell rim, 
And don't go near the water, — miless you can swim ! 

Married ladies, especially snch as are fair. 
Tall, and slim, I would next recommend to beware^ 
How, on losing one spouse, they give wav to despaur ; 
But let them reflect, ** There are fish, and no doubt on 't — 
As good in the river as ever came out on 't ! " 

Should they light on a spouse who is given to roanung 

In solitude -—raison deplus^ in the ** gloaming," — 

Let them have a fixed time for said spouse to come home in 

And if, when " last dinner-bell " 's rung, he is late. 

To insure better manners in future — Do n't wait ! 

If of husband or children they chance to be fond, 

Have a stout wire fence put all round the pond ! 

One more piece of advice, and I close my appeals — 

That is — if you chance to be partial to eels. 

Then — Creae esmerto — trust one who has tried. 

Have them spitcn-cock'd, — or stewed — they're too oily when fried. 



LXXVI. 

EPITHETS. 

The rules of rhyme have now been presented, together 
with a full vocabulary, by which the appropriate rhyme to 
any word may be found. The use of appropriate epithets by 
which animated descriptions may be given, or the measure 
of the verse filled out, comes now to be considered. ♦ 

An epithet is an adjective, expressing some real quality of 
the subject to which it is applied, or an attributive, expressiog 
some quality ascribed to it ; as a verdant lawn, a hriUicaU ap- 
pearance, lijust man, an accurate description. 



* See page 166, under Description, for some remarks and suggestions 
with regard to epithets. 
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Epithets are of two kinds, simple and compound. 

Simple epithets are single words, as, joyous youth, decrepit 
age, thoiightless infancy. 

Compound epithets consist of compound words, and are fre- 
quently composed of nouns and other parts of speech, in con- 
nexion with adjectives, participles, &c., as. The meeh^ed 
mom, Tear^ropping April, The laughter^loving goddess, The 
dew-dropping morn. In worldrrejoidng state it moves along, &c. 

The judicious application of epithets constitutes one of the greatest 
beauties of composition; and in poetry, especially, the melody of the 
verse, and the animation of the style is, in great measure, dependent 
upon it. 

FiguratiTC language (seepage 111) presents a wide and extensive field 
for the supply of rich and expressive epithets ; and the poet is indulged, 
by his peculiar license, in the formation of new and original compound 
epithets. ( See page 1 66.) 

Alliteration, also, (see page 151) if not profusely applied, and ex- 
pressions in which the sound is adapted to the sense, wnen introduced 
with simple or compound epithets, contribute in a good degree to the 
beauty and harmony of Terse. The 'following couplet, from Goldsmilli*s 
Deserted Village, presents an exemplification of this remark : 

" The white-washed waU^ the mcdy-sanded floor. 
The varnished dock tiiat (^ic^»a behind the door.'* 

[See OnomatopcBia,] 

Example, 

The word anger is suggested for the application of epithets, 
and the following terms will be found respectively applicable 
to it: 

Violent, impetuous, threatening, menacing, unbridled, untamed, mis- 
taking, boiling, swelling, frantic, raging, fltuning, burning, passionate, 
roaring, secret, waspish, impatient, red-looking, red-glaring, inflaming, 
bloody, blood-spilling, incensed, stormy, scarlet, blood-dyed, moody, chol- 
eric, wrathful, revengeful, vengeful, chlafing,foamine, hot-headed, heating, 
sparkling, rash, blind, heady, head-strong, disordered, stem-visaged, giddy, 
flame-eyed, ghostly, distempered, transporting, tempestuous, blustering,, 
fierce, cruel, truculent, overseeing, frothy, implacable, pettish, bitter, 
rough, wild, stubborn, unrolv, litigious, austere, dreadful, peace-destroying, 
joy-killing, soul-troubling, blasting, death-dealing, fury-kindled, mortal, 
hellish, heaven-rejected. 

JEkcample 2d. 

FOUNTAIN. 

Chrystal, gushing, rustling, silver, gentiy-gliding, parting, pearly, weep- 
ing; bubbling, gurgling, chi£ng, clear, grass-fringed, moss-fringed, pebble- 
paved, verdant, sacred, grass-margined, moss-maigined, trickling, soft, 
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dew-sprinkled, fast-flowinfl;, delicate, delkaoiu, dewi, stnjggUng, dancm^ 
rmolting, deep-embosomed, leajfMng, mvrmiiring, muttering, whispering, 
prattling, twaiddling, swelling, sweet-rolling, gendy-flowing, rising, spuk- 
ling, flowing, frothy, dew-distilling, dew-bom, exhanstless, inexhaostible, 
noTer-decveasing, neTer-fiuling, heayen-bom, earth-bom, dec^^-diviilgiog, 
drought-dispellmg, thirst-allajring, refreahinn^ sonl-rdrealusg, cirth- 
refreshing, laYing, lavish, plant-nourishing. 

Examplet far PrcuMce. 

Apply epithets to the following names : 

Friend, mendship, love, joy, sorrow, revenge, mirth, instioe, a forest, a 
wood, a mountain, oillow, wave, ripple, bloom, blossom, bud, banquet, ad- 
versi^, affection, affliction, sorrow, despair, allurement, ambition, angnkih, 
appetite, avarice, autumn, beauty, bee, beggar, bird, bride, cave, doud, 
cu>wn, cold, countenance, critic, death, d£»it, delight, destroy, disease, 
^soord, dog, dream, Cttle, earth, ejgs, envy, eloquence, oountenacce, fear, 
fire, firmament, flame, flatter, flower, gift, glory, gold, grove, grie^ hair, 
hand, honor, hour, hope, jealousy, ignorance, innocence, lay, law, liber^, 
li^t, maid, majesty, malice, mead, meadow, minute, monarai, mist, mul- 
titude, night, pain, peace, pleasure, poetry, poverty, pride, prosperity, pro- 
vidence, rage, rebellion, remorse, rock, sea, shore, skm, sleep, snake, snow, 
stream, sun, swain, tail, tear, tempest, temple, throne, thunder, time, 
tongue, tree, vale, vengeance, Terse, vine, want, water, vrar, wine, woman, 
wit, wind, wing, winter, wood, woe, year, youth, zeaL 
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LTHIC POETRY. 

Lyric poetxy literally implies ttiat kind of poetry which is 
written to accompany the lyre^ or other musical iostmment 
The Tcrnfication may either be regular, or united in fismciful 
combinations, in correspondence with the strain for which it is 
composed. 

Example Itt, 

THE WINOED W0B8HIPPEBS. 
Addressed to two Swallows that Jlew into Church during Divine Senriee. 

Gay, guiltless pair. 
What seek ye finom the fields of heaven ? 

Te have no need of prayer. 
Ye have no sinsio be forgiven. 
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Why perch ye here, 
Where mortals to tlieir Maker bend ? 

Can yoor pnre spirits fear 
The God yon nerer oonld offend ? 

Te nerer knew 
The crimes for which we come to weep ; 

Penance is not for yon, 
Blessed wanderers of the upper deep. 

To you *t is g^ven 
To make sweet nature's untaught hiys ; 

Beneath the aich of hearen 
To chiip away a life of praise. 

Then spread each wing^ 
Far, &r above, o'er lakes and lands, 

And join the choirs that sing 
In yon blue dome not reared with hands. 

Or, if ye stay. 
To note the consecrated hour, 

Teach me the airy way. 
And let me try your enVied power. 

Above the crowd, 
On upward wings could I but fly, 

I 'd bathe in yon bright doud, 
And seek the stars that gem the sky. 

'T were heaven indeed 
Through fields of trackless light to soar ; 

On nature's charms to feed, 
And nature's own great God adore. 



JSxanqple 2d. 

LINES ADDRESSED TO LADY BTBON. 

There is a mystic thread of life 
So dearly wreathed with mine alone, 

That destiny's relentless knife 
At once must sever both or none. 

There is a form on which these eyes 
Have often gaeed with fond delight; 

By day that form their joy supplies, 
Ana dreams restore it urou^ the night 

There is a voice whose tones inspire 
Such thrills of rapture through my breast ; 

I would not hear a seraph choir. 
Unless diat voice coutd join the rest 
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There is a face whose blushes tell 

Affection's tale upon the cheek ; 
But, pallid at one fond farewell, 

Frodaims more love than words can speak. 

niere is a lip which mine has pressed. 

And none had ever pressed before ; 
It rowed to make me sweetly blessed, 

And mine, — mine only, pressed it more. 

There is a bosom, — all my own, — 

Hath pillowed oft tiiis aching head ; 
A mouth which smiles on me alone, 

An eye whose tears with mine are shed. 

There are two hearts whose movements thrill 

In unison so closely sweet ! 
That, pulse to pulse, responsive still. 

That both must heave, — or cease to beat 

There are two souls whose equal flow 

In gentle streams so calmly run. 
That when they part — they part ! — ah, no 1 

They cannot part, — those souls are one. 

The highest of the modem lyric compositions is the Ode. 
The word ods is from the Greek, and is generally translated 
a sang, but it is not a 9ong^ as we use the term in our lan- 
guage. The ode was the result of strong excitement, a poet- 
ical attempt to fill the hearts of the auditors with feelings of 
the sublime. Odes that were sung in honor of the gods were 
termed Hymns, from a Greek word hymneo, which signifies 
to celebrate. The name is now applied to those sacred songs 
that are sung in churches. The Hebrew hymns which bear 
the name of King David are termed PsalmSy from the Greek 
word psaUo, which signifies to sing. 

The Greek Ode, when complete, was composed of three 
parts, the Strophe, the Antistrope, and the Epode. The two 
former terms indicated the turnings of the priests round and 
about the altar. The Epode was the end of the song, and was 
repeated standing still, before the altar. 

Fasans were songs of triumph sung in procession in honor 
of Apollo, on occasions of a victory, ^., or to the other gods 
as thanksgivings for the cessation or cure of an evil. The 
word is derived from a word signifying to heal or cure. 

For examples of the English ode, the student is referred to 
the well-known pieces, " Alexander's Feast," by Dryden, and 
the " Ode on the Fassions," by Collins. 



1 
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A Ballad is a rhyming record of some adventure or tran- 
saction which is amusing or interesting to the populace, and 
written in easy and uniform verse, so that it maj easily be 
sung by those who have little acquaintance with music. 

A Sonnet is a species of poetical composition, consisting of 
fourteen lines or verses of equal length. It properly consists 
of fourteen iambic verses, of eleven syllables, and is divided 
into two chief parts ; — the first consists of two divisions, each 
of four lines, called quaJbrains; the second of two divisions 
of three lines each, called terzines. The rhymes in these 
parts respectively were managed according to regular rules. 
But these rules have been seldom regarded in modem com- 
positions. The sonnet generally contains one principal idea, 
pursued through the various antitheses of the different strophes, 
and adorned with the charm of rhyme. 

Mjcample of the Sonnet, 

SONNET TO ONE BELOYED. 

Deep in my heart thy cherished secret lies 

I)eep OA a pearl on ocean^s sonndless floor, 

Where the bold diver never can explore 
The realms o'er which the mighty billows rise. 
It rests far hidden from all mortal eyes, 

Not e*en discovered when the piercing light 
Of mom illumines the uncurtained skies, 

And fills with sunshine the dark vaults of night 
Repose in me thy heart's most sacred trust, 

And nothing shall betray it; I will bend 
This human fabric to its native dust, 

But nothing from me shall that secret rend, 
Which to my soul is brighter, dearer far, 
Than any lustre of sun, moon, or star. 

A Cantata is a composition or song intermixed with recita- 
tives and airs, chiefly intended for a single voice. 

A Canzonet is a short song in one, two, or three parts.* 

JExcnnple, 

BLACK EYES AND BLUE. 

. Black eyes most dazzle ia a hall ; 
Blue eyes most please at evening fall ; 
The black a conquest soonest gain j 
The blue a conquest most retain ; 

* In musical compositions, a song consisting of two parts is called n Duet, 
if in three parts, a Trioj if in four, a Qtiartette^ &c. 
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The black bespeakt a lirely heart, 
YHiose soft emotions soon depart i 
The bine a steadier flame betray, 
That boms and liyes beyond a day; 
The black may featores best disclose; 
In bine may feelings all repose. 
Tlien let each oeign without control, 
The bladL all mind, — the blue aU soul ! 

A Logogriph is a kind of riddle. 

Charades (which are freqaently in verse) are compositions, 
in which the snbject mnst be a word of two syllables^ each 
fbrmiing a distinct word, and these syllables are to be con- 
cealed in an enigmatical description, first sepan^lj and then 
together. 

Madrigals are short lyric poems adapted to express in- 
genious and pleasing thoughts, commonly on amatory subjects, 
and containing not less than four, nor more than sixteen verses, 
of eleven syUables, with shorter verses interspersed, or of 
verses of eight syllables irregularly rhjrmed. The madrigal 
is not confined to the regularity of the sonnet, but contains 
some tender and delicate, though simple thought, suitably 
expressed. 

ExcanpU of the MadrigaL 

TO A LADT OF THE OOXTIirrT OF LA3TCASTEB, WITH A WHTTE BOS£. 

If this fair rose offend thy sight, 

"h in thy bosom wear; 
'Twill blnsh to find itself less white, 

iknd torn Lancastrian there. 

The Bondeau or rondo, roundo, roundel or roundelay, aU 
mean precisely the same thing. It commonly consists of 
thirteen lines or verses, of which eight have one rhyme, and 
five another. It is divided into three couplets, and at the 
end of the second and third, the beginning of the rondeau is 
repeated, if possible, in an equivocal or punning sense. 

The Epigram is a short poem, treating only of one things 
and ending with some lively, ingenious, and natural thon^t, 
rendered interesting by being unexpected. Conciseness is 
one of the principal characteristics of the epigram. Its point 
often rests on a witticism or verbal pun ; but the higher species 
of tho epigram should be marked by fineness and delicai^, 
rather than by snuurtness or repartee. 
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Example. 

fTBITTSN ON A QLiJBS WITH A DIAHOHD PSXTCU. BBLOKQIHO TO LOBO STAIIHOPI. 

Accept a miracle in place of wit ; — 

See two dull lines by Stanhope's pencil writ 

An Impromptu is an extemporaneous composition, that is, 
one made at the moment, or without previous study. 

An Acrostic is a composition in verse, in which the initial 
letters of each line, taken in order from the tpp to the bottom, 
make up a word or phrase, generally a person's name, or a 
motta 

Example of the Acrostic* 

Friendship, thon 'rt false ! I hate thy flattering smile ! 

B etom to me those years I spent in vain. 

In early yonth the yictim of thy guile, 

E ach joy took wing ne'er to return again, — 

N e'er to return ; for, chilled by hopes deceived, 

D nlly the slow paced hours now move along; 

S o changed the time, when, thoughtless, I believed 

H er honeyed words, and heard her syren song. 

If e'er, as me, she lure some youth to stray, 

P erhaps, before too late, he 'U listen to my lay. 

An Epithalamium is a nuptial song or poem, in praise of 
the bride and bridegroom, and praying for their prosperity.* 



Lxxvin. 



PASTORAL AND EI*EGLAlC POETRY. 

Pastorals or bucolics are the narratives, songs, and dramas, 
' , which are supposed to have been recited, sung, or acted by 
^ shepherds. 

^ The ancient pastorals were either dialogues or monologues. 
^ A monologue is a poetical piece, where there is only a single 
^^ speaker. 

^ * The forty-fifth Psalm is an epithalamium to Christ and the Church. 

25 
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An Idyl, Idillion or Idyllium is a short pastoral of the nar- 
rative or descriptive kind. 

An Eclogue is the conversation of shepherds. The word 
literallj means a select piece, and the art of the poet lies 
in selecting the beauties without the grossness of rural life. 
The eclogue differs from the idyl, in being appropriated to 
pieces in which shepherds themselves are introduced. 

ELEGY AND EPITAPH. 

An Elegy is a poem or a song expressive of sorrow and 
lamentation 

An Epitaph is, literally, an inscription on a tomb. When 
written in verse, and expressive of the sorrow of the survivors, 
epitaphs are short elegies.* 

^— i»'- I ■- ■■■ I ■■■■■■■ .1 -^^ ■ ■■ I ■■■ ■ ■ ■■ ■ ■■ . ■ I. ■■■ ■ I I ■ ■ .1 ■ ■ ■■■■■■» I ■, I . ■ I ■■ 

* The following remarks on the subject of epitaphs, were originally pre- 
sented by a young friend, as a college exercise. They appear to be so madh 
to the purpose, tlukt they are presented entire : — 

" * Nature and Kature^s laws lay bid in night 
Qod said, Let Newton be ! and all was llgbt. * 

" One common fault in epitaphs is their too great length. Not being easOy 
read upon stone, few trouble themselves to peruse them, if they are long; 
and in a churchyard so many solicit our at1;ention, that we prefer to examine 
Ihose which are concise, rather than spend our time on a few long ones. 
Every one, too, soon discovers, that those which eoi;er the stones on which 
ttiey are inscribed, are, for the most part, feebly eitpressed^ and hardly 
recompense one for the trouble of deciphering them ; while a concise in- 
scription immediately attracts notice, and is generally found to be pointed. 
We can frequently perceive the description of character to be untrue, be- 
cause it is coldly worded, and expressed in very general terms ; in short, a 
character which would apply to one man as well as another, and such as is 




of the clashing of our mterests with his, vanishes with the man ; and, per- 
haps, being in some dejgree reproved by our consciences for our uncharitable 
feelings during his life, we endeavor to make amends by inscribing to his 
memory a eulogy, which, if he still lived, we should pronounce undeserved 
flattery, if spoken by others, and which would never have proceeded frwn 
our own lips, except in irony. In such a case, an epitaph usually begins 
by gravely telling the reader that we are all mortal, and ends by commend- 
ing the soul of the defunct to heaven ! 

^' But, though epitaphs give us, generally, exa^erated characters, yet I 
would not have it otherwise. Our churchyards should be schools of moral- 
ity and religion. Every thing we see there, of course, reminds us of death ; 
and it would Appear to us sacrilege, if we should behold any record of vice. 
Since everywhere we find virtue ascribed to the tenants of the place, their 
death, and death in general, will not be to us so terrible and gloomy a sub- 
ject of reflection ; jet will produce such a serious turn of mind, as will lead 
to religious meditation, which always hafl the effect of calming the paasions. 
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Example, 

ELE6T WRITTEN IN A COUNTRY CHURCHTARD. 

The curfew tolls the knell of parting day ; 

The lowing herd winds slowly o'er the lea ; 
The ploughman homeward plods his weary way, 

And leaves the world to darkness and to me. 

Now fades the glimmering landscape on the sight, 

And all the air a solemn stillness holds \ 
Save where the beetle wheels his droning flight, 

And droWsy tinklings lull the distant folds. 

Save that, from yonder ivy-mantled tower, 
The moping owl does to the moon complain 

Of such as, wandering near her secret bower, 
Molest her ancient solitary reign. 

and facilitates, in a great degree, our conquest over them, and the infra- 
quency of which is the cause of most of our transgressions. 

** Eulogizing epitaphs give us a more exalted idea of the power of religion, 
to which they chiefly have reference ; and therefore have, m some measure, 
the force of examples. When a person has not been known to the world as 
a philosopher and a scholar, or in any other way a distinguished man, it is 
snmcient that his epitaph should be calculated to excite tender and serious 
feelings. In such a case, elegiac poetry should be congenial to those feel- 
ings. This, Stewart says, may be effected by the smoothness of the verse, 
and the apparently easy recurrence of the rhymes. Blank verse would be 
peculiarly inappropriate to this species of poetical composition. When, on 
the other hand, a person has been conspicuous, as a philosopher, for instance, 
his epitaph should convey a different lesson ; by a description of his discove- 
ries, it snould remind us of what is due from us to science and our fellow- 
creatures, besides suggesting the reflection that the greatest men must perish. 

" Considering this quality desirable in an epitaph on a philosopher, we 
should praise an epitaph on Newton, which represented him as the greatest 
philosopher the world has ever seen, and is expressive also of t^e gratitude 
which IS due to him, for the improvement he nas made in the condition of 
the human race by his discoveries. I think that the above epitaph, by Pope, 
convevs all this ; for the observation, that * Nature and nature's laws lav hid 
in night,' impUes that information on the subject of those laws would be 
beneficial to mankind, inasmuch as an idea of disadvantage is associated 
with the word* night;' and the second line expresses that Newton alone 
made the whole subject clear to our minds ; an ex^gerated expression, but 
one that certainly describes an exalted genius, i do not think, that the 
epitaph redounds much to the honor of Pope, except for the felicity of the 
expression ; for tlie idea would occur to many minds. We should not, in 
judging of this couplet, consider it alone, for, united with the rest of the 
epitaph, of which it is but a part, the whole together deserves much greater 
praise than is due to either part taken separately. A complete eulogy on 
Newton should not be expected in the inscriplaon on his tomo, and therefore 
we should not consider its merits in that character. I think that the con- 
ciseness of the epitaph, which is a great recommendation, will oomnensato 
and account for whatever defect it may have in giving us a just ana exact 
idea of Newton.** 
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Beneath those nigged elms, that yew-tree's shade. 

Where heaves the turf in many a mouldering heap, 
Each in his narrow cell for erer laid, 

The rude forefifttheis of the hamlet sleep. 

The hreezy call of incense-breathing mom, 
The swallow twittering from the straw-boilt shed, 

The cock's shrill clarion, or the echoing horn. 
No more shall rouse them from their lowly bed. 

For them no more the blazing hearth shall bom. 
Nor busy housewife ply her evening care j 

No children run to lisp their sire's return. 
Or climb his knees the envied kiss to share. 

Oft did the harvest to their sickle yield ; 

Their furrow oft the stubborn glebe has broke ; 
How jocund did they drive their team afield ! 

How bowed the woods beneath their sturdy stroke. 

Let not Ambition mock their useful toil. 
Their homely joys and destiny obscure ; 

Nor Grandeur hear, with a disdainful smile, 
The short and simple annals of the poor. 

The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power. 
And all that beauty, all that wealth e'er gave, 

Await, alike, the inevitable hour ; — 

The paths of glory lead but to the grave. 

Nor yon, ye proud, impute to these the fault, 
If memory o'er their tomb no trophies raise, 

Where, through the long-drawn aisle and fretted vault, 
The pealing anthem swells the note of praise. 

Can storied urn, or animated bust, 
Back to its mansion call the fleeting breath 1 

Can Honor's voice provoke the silent dust. 
Or Flattery soothe die dull cold ear of death ? 

Perhaps, in this neglected spot, is laid 

Some heart, once pregnant with celestial fire ; 

Hands, that the rod of empire might have swayed, 
Or waked to ecstasy the living lyre : 

But Knowleds;e to their eyes her ample page, 
Rich with me spoils of time, did ne'er unroll ; 

Chill Penury repressed their noble rage, 
And froze the genial current of the soul. 

Full many a gem, of purest ray serene, 
The dark, unfathomed caves of ocean bear; 

FuU many a flower is bom to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air. 
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Some village Hampden, that, with danntlefls breast, 

The little tyrant of his fields withstood; 
Some mute, inglorious Milton here may rest ; 

Some Cromwell, guUtless of his country's blood. 

The applause of listening senates to command, 

The threats of pain and ruin to despise, 
To scatter plenty o'er a smiling land, 

And read their history in a nation's eyes, 

Their lot forbade : nor circumscribed alone, 
Their growing virtues, but their crimes confined j — 

Forbade to wade through slaughter to a throne. 
And shut the gates of mercy on mankind ; 

The struggling pangs of conscious Truth to hide. 

To quench the blushes of ingenuous Shame j 
Or heap the shrine of Luxury and Pride 

With incense kindled at the muse's fiame. 

Far from the maddening crowd's ignoble strife. 

Their sober wishes never learnt to stray ; 
Along the cool, sequestered vale of life 

They kept the noiseless tenor of their way. 

Yet even these bones from insult to protect. 

Some frail memorial, still erected nigh. 
With uncouth rhymes and shapeless soilpture decked. 

Implores the passing tribute of a sigh. 

Theur names, their years, spelled by the unlettered Muse, 

The place of fame and elegy supply ; 
And many a holy text around she strews, 

That teach the rustic moralist to die. 

For who, to dumb forgetfulness a prey. 

This pleasing, anxious being e'er resigned ; — 
Left the warm precincts of the cheerful day, — 

Nor cast one longing, lingering look behind ? 

On some fond breast the parting soul relies ; 

Some pious drops the closing eve requires ; 
Even from the tomb thp voice of Nature cries ; 

Even in our ashes live their wonted fires. 

For thee, who, mindful of the unhonored dead, 

Dost in these lines their artless tale relate, 
If, chance, by lonely contemplation led, 

Some kindred spirit shall inquire thy fate, 

HapTy, some hoary-headed swain may say, 

" Oft have we seen him, at the peep of dawn, 
Brushing, with hasty steps, the dews away, 

To meet the sun upon the upland lawn. 

25* 
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^ There, at the foot of yonder nodding beech, 
That wreathes its old fantastic roots so high, 

His listless length at noontide wonld he stretch, 
And pore upon the brook that babbles bj. 

'* Hard by yon wood, now smiling, as in sooni, 
Mattering his wayward fancies, he would rore ; 

Now drooping, wofol wan, like one forlorn. 

Or crazed with care, or crossed with hopeless Ioto. 

'* One mom I missed him on the accnstomed hiU, 
Along the heath, and near his favorite tree ; 

Another came ; nor yet beside the rill. 
Nor up the lawn, nor at the wood waa he : 

*^ The next with dirges due, in sad array. 
Slow through the church-way path we saw him borne. 

Approach and read, (for thou canst read,) the lay, 
Graved on the stone beneath yon aged thorn.'* 

EPITAPH. 

Here rests his head upon the lap of earth, 
A youth, to fortune and to fame unknown : 

Fair Science frowned not on his humble birth. 
And Melancholy marked him for her own. 

Lam was his bounty, and his soul sincere ; 

£teaven did a recompense as largely send : — 
Hegave to misery all he had, — a tear ; 

He gained from Heaven — 'twas all he wished — a friend. 

No farther seek his merits to disclose, 
Nor draw his frailties from their dread abode, — 

(There they, alike, in trembling hope repose,) 
The bosom of his Father and his God. 



txxix. 

OF THE HIGHER SEECIES OF POETRY. 

The higher species of poetry embraces tlie three following 
divisions, namely : 

1. Tales and Romances. 

2. Epic and Dramatic Poetry, 
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3, Didactic and Descriptive Poetry.* 

A Tale is, literally, any thing that is toM, and may relate 
either real or fictitious events. When the events related in 
a tale are believed really to have happened, the tale is termed 
history, 

A Romance is a tale of interesting, or wonderful adven- 
tures ; and has its name from those that were recited by the 
Troubadours, (that is, inventors,) or wandering minstrels, of 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 

The tales of the Troubadours related principally to the military 
achieyements of the crusading knights, their gallantnr, and fidelity. 
They were delivered in a corrupted Latin dialect, called Pi'oven^jal, or 
Provincial, by the inhabitants of Rome, and Bomamo^ or Romish, by the 
Gothic nations, and hence the tale itself was called a Romance. Some of 
them were prose, some in verse, and some in a miscellaneous union of 
prose narrative and song. But in neither form were they in all cases 
worthy of the name of poems. 

Novels, (literally, something new,) are the adventures of imaginary 
persons, in which supernatural beings are not introduced. The novel is 
generally also in prose. Whenever a power is introduced superior to 
that of mortals, the novel is properly a romance. '' The Epicurean," by 
Moore, is an example of this land, which, although in the lorm of prose, 
is highly poetical in its character. It is full of imaginative power, and 
abounds in figures of the most beautiful kind, dressed in the most glow- 
inff colors. 

That power, which the poet introduces, whatever it may be, to accom- 
plish what mere human agency cannot effect, is called the mackmenf of 
the poem. 

An Epic poem is a poetical, romantic tale, embracing many 
personages and many incidents. One general and important 
design must be apparent in its ccmstruction, to which every 
separate actor aiid action must be subservient. The accounts 
of these subordinate actions are called episodesj and should 
not be extended to a great length. 

Examples of epic poems may be seen in the ^'Biad," and *' Odyssey,** 
of Homer, (translated by Pope,) the "-fflneid," of Vir^, (translated by 
Dryden,) the " Pharsalia," of JLucan, (translated by Rowe,) and the " Par- 
adise Lost'* of Milton. Epic poems are rare productions, and scarcely 
anynation can boast of more than one. 

The word qpic literally means nothing more than a tftle. It is, how- 
ever, a tale concerning a hero or heroes, and hence epic poetxy is also 



* See the piece entitled " The Empire of Poetry," by Fontenelle, page 
133, under the head of AUegory. 
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called heroic vene, Epopea, or Epopoeia) is merely a learned name for 
epic poem. 

A Drama is a poem of the epic kind, but so compressed 
and adapted, that the whole tale, instead of requiring to be 
read or recited at intervals, by an individual, may be exhib- 
ited as actually passing before our eyes. Every actor in the 
poem has his representative on the stage, who speaks the lau- 
guage of the poet, as if it were his own ; and every action is 
Hterally performed or imitated, as if it were of natural oc- 
currence. 

Ab a dramatic writer, Shakspeare stands unrivalled, among Engli^ 
authors, and it may well be questioned, whether any nation has produced 
his superior. 

In tne construction of a Drama, rules have been laid down by critics, 
the principal of which relate to ihe three Unities^ as they are called, of 
action, of time, and of place. Unity of action requires, that a single object 
should be kept in view. No underplot, or secondary action is allowable, 
unless it tend to advance the prominent purpose. Unity of time requires, 
that the events should be limited to a short period ; seldom if ever more 
than a single day. Unity of place requires the confinement of the actions 
represented within narrow geographical limits. Another rule of dramatic 
cnticism is termed poetical justice ; by which it is understood, that the 
personages shall be rewarded or punished, according to their respective 
desert. A regular drama is an historical picture, in which we perceive 
unity of design, and compare every portion of the composition, as harmo- 
nizing with me whole. 

Ihsmatic compositions are of tWD kinds. Tragedy and Comedy. 
Tragedy is designed to fill tibie mind of the spectators with pity and 
terror; comedy to represent some amusing and connected taJe. The 
muse of tn^;edy, therefore, deals in desolation and death, — that of com- 
edy is surrounded by the humorous, the witty, and the gay. It is to 
tragedy that we chiefly look for poetical embellishment, and it is theie 
only that we look for the sublime. Accordingly, it is, with few excep- 
tions, still composed of measured lines, while comedy is now written 
whdly in prose. 

A Prologue is a short poem, designed as an introduction to 
a discourse or performance, chiefly the discourse or poem 
epoken before a dramatic performance or play begins. 

An Epilogue is a speech, or short poem, addressed to ih% 
spectators by one of the actors, after the conclusion of a dra- 
matic performance. Sometimes it contains a recapitulation 
of the chief incidents of the play. 

Farce is the caricature of comedy, and is restrained by no 
law, not even those of probability and nature. Its object is to 
excite mirth and uproarious laughter. But, in some of its 
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formsy each as personal satire, occasional grossness, apd vul- 
garity, it has rendered itself so obnoxious to reprobation, that 
the very name is an abomination. It is commonly in prose* 

Those compositions in which the language is so little in 
unison with the subject as to impress the mind with a feeUng 
of the ridiculous, are called Burlesques. 

The Burletta is a species of composition in which persons 
and actions of no value are made to assume an air of impor- 
tance. Or, it is that by which things of real consequence are 
degraded, so as to seem objects of derision. 

Parodies, Travesties, and Mock Heroics are ludicrous imi- 
tations of serious subjects. They belong to the burlesque.* 

* As a happy illustration of bnrlesqae writing in several different styles, 
the following are presented from Bentley's Miscellany, with the facetions 
introduction with which they are prefaced : 

'* But another class of persons c&ims our attention. We mean those who 
are, for some cause or otiier, constantly called upon to write verses. Now, 
many of these, when suddenly remiired to make a song to a given tune, to 
Bcrioble a chorus for the end of a farce, or to jot down an impromptu on the 
blue leaf of an album, suddenly find themselves at a nonplus, — not because 
they are not masters of rhyme and metre, but simply because they cannot 
get a subject We propose to show, that^ far from this want being a just 
<»use for embarrassment, it is absolutely impossible not to find a subject. 
The first thing that catches the eye, or comes into the head, will do, and 
may be treated in every manner. In this age, although a chosen few can 
fill the post of fiddler, opera-dancer, jugsler, or clown to the ring, these oc- 
cupations requiring innate genius, he who cannot become a poet is a verv 
poor creature. But. to our task. We take the Dodo, that ugly bird, whicn 
every child knows irom its picture in the books on natunu histoiy, as a 
subject that seems of all others the least promising, and we shall show our 
reaaers how artistically we can manage it in all sorts of styles. 

I. Thb Descriptive. — For this we must go to our encyclopedias, cram 
for the occasion, and attentively observe the picture. * Our Rees ' teUs us 
that the Latin name for the bird is * Didus,' that the Dutch are said to have 
found it in the Mauritius, and called it ' Dodaerts ; * while the French 
termed it ' Cygne a Capuchon ; ' and the Portuguese, * Dodo.' Its exist- 
ence, it seems, has been doubted, and at all events it is now supposed to be 
extinct. 

In the island of Mauritius once a sturdy Dutchman found 
Such a curious bird as ne'er before was seen to tread the ground ; 
Straight he called it * Dodaerts ; ' when a Frenchman gazed upon 
Its h^ of down, and said it was a *■ Cygne a Capuchon.' 

French and Dutch might be content with making sorry names like these, 
But they would not satisfy the proud and high-souled Portuguese ; 
He proclaimed the bird a ^ Dodo.' * Dodo ' now each infant cries. 
Pedants, they may call it * Didus ; ' but such pedants we despise. 

»T was a mighty bu^ ; those short, strong legs wore never known to fail. 
And he felt a glow of pride when thinkmg of that little tail ; 
And his beak was marked with vigor, curving like a wondrous hook, 
Thick and ugly was his body, — such a form as made one look. 
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Didactic poetry is that which is written professedly for the 
purpose of instruction. Descriptiye poetry merely describes 
the person or the object. 

Didactic poetry shotild be replete with ornament, espeeially, where it 
oan be done, with figarattre langoage. This rale shonid be prescrred in 
order to keep up the interest in the subject, which is nsualfj dry, Kot 
even the epic demands such glowing and picturesque epithets, such dar- 
ing and forcible metaphors, such pomp of numbers and aignity of expres- 
sion, as the didactic : for, the lower or more familiar the object described 
is, the greater must be the power of language to preserre it from debase- 
ment Didactic and descriptiTe poetry are so intimately allied, that the 
two kinds can rarely be found asunder, and we give a poem this or that 
denomination, according as the one or the other of these characteristics 
appeals to predominate. 

— — £ - - 

Ko one now can see the dodo, which the sturdy Dutchman found ; 
Long aso those wondrons stamps of legs have ceased to tread the ground. 
If, percnance, his bones we find, oh, let us geatly torn them o*er, 
Saying, * 'T was a gallant world when dodos lived in days of yore.' 

IL Tbb Mxulncbolt Ssntimental. — We need only recollect, that 
when the dodo lived, somebody else lived, who is not living now, and wo 
have oar cue at once. 

Ob, when the dodoes feet 

His native island pressed, 
How many a warm heart beat 

Within a livins breast, 
Which now can beat no raorS) 

Bat crumbles into dust, 
And finds its tarn is o*er, 

As all things earthly most 1 

He 's dead that namM the bird, 

That gallant Portagaese ; 
Who weeps not, having heard 

Of changes sach as uese ? 
The Dntchman, too, is gone : 

The dodo 's gone beside ; 
They teach as every one 

How vain is earthly pride ! 

HL Impromptu./^ a lady^s alSiwi, 

The dodo vanished, as we must confess, 
Bein^ unfit to live rrora ugliness ; 
Surely, methinks, it will not be too bold 
To hope the converse of the rule will hold. 
If lovely things no power from earth can sever, 
Celia, we all may swear, will live forever. 

IV. Bacchanalian, with full chorus. 

The dodo once lived, and he does n't live now ; 
Yet, why should a cloud overshadow our brow ? 
The loss of that bird ne'er should trouble our braina^ 
For, though he is gone, still our clnret remains. 

Sing dodo — dodo — jolly dodo ! 
Hurrah I in his name lot our cups overflow ! 
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As examples of didactic poetry, the stndent is referred to Pope's 
" Moral Essays ; " and, for instances of descriptiye poetry, to his ** Wmd* 
sor Forest," to Milton's " L'AUegro," and " II Penseroso," and to Thoob 
son's " Seasons." 

Among the examples of didactic poetry, Akenside*s " Pleasures of the 
Imagination," and Young's " Night Thoughts," should not be forgotten.* 
In the opinion of Johnson, the versification of the former work is con- 
sidered equal, if not superior, to that of any other specimen of blank yerse 
in the language. Of Young's " Night Thoughts " it may be said, a!-* 
though it has been stigmatized as a long, lugubrious poem, opposed in ifg 
composition to every rule of sound criticism, fi^ of extravagant meta- 
phors, astounding hyperboles, and never-ending antitheses, that few 
poems in any language present such a oom^entration of thought, such a 
rich fund of poetical beauties, so numerous and brilliant comiscations of 
genius, and so frequent occurrence of passages of tibe pathetic and the 
sublime, t 

* Another class of poems, uniting the didactic and the descriptive 
classes, may be mentioned, which are called the Sentimental. *' The 
Pleasures of Memory," by Rogers, " The Pleasures of Hope," by Camp- 
bell, belong to this class. « The Deserted Village," and " The Traveller," 
by Goldsmith, are of the same class, -and can scarcely be too highly 
estimated. 

t The author has here, as in some other parts of the preceding remarks, 
departed from the expressions of Mr. Booth, to whose excellent work on 
the principles of English Composition he is largely indebted, here as else- 
where, in this volume. 



We know that he perished ; yet why shed a tear ! 
This generous bowl all our bosoms can cheer. 
The (U>do is gone, and, no doubt, in hi& day, 
He delighted, as we do, to moisten his clay. 

Sing dodo — dodo — jolly dodo ! 
Hurrah ! in his name let our cups overflew ! 

V. The Bemonstratiye, addressed to those who do not believe there 
ever was a dodo. 

What I disbelieve the dodo ! 

The like was never neard ! 
Dejpnve the face of nature 

6f such a wondrous bird I 
I always loved the dodo. 

When quite a little boy. 
I saw it in my " Goldsmith,*' 

My heart beat high with joy. 

I think now how my uncle 

One morning went to town 
He brought me home a ^* Goldsmith/* 

Which cost him half a crown. 
No picture like the dodo 

Such rapture could impart ; 
Then don't deny the dodo. 

It wounds my inmost heArt." 
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Satires are discourses or poems in wliich wickedness and 
folly are exposed with severity, or held up to ridicule. They 
differ fiKMn Lampoons and Pasquinades, in being generciy 
rather than personali and from sarcasm, in not expressing 
contempt or scorn. 

Satins aro luiially indaded under the head of didactic poems, bat 
CTery class of poems may include the satirical. In satires it is the class, 
the crime, or the folly, wnich is the prefer object of attack, and not the 
indiindiuL 

A Lampoon, or Pasquinade, is a personal satire^ written 
with the intention of reproaching, irritating, or vexing the in- 
dividual, rather than to reform him. It is satisfied with low 
abuse and vituperation, rather than with proof or argument 

An Apophthegm, Apothegm, or Apothem, is a short, sen- 
tentious, instructive remark, usaally in prose, but rarely in 
verse, uttered on a particular occasion, or by a distinguished 
diaracter ; as that of Cato r 

^ Men, by doing nothing, soon learn to do mischi^"^ 



LXXX. 

STYLE. 



** For different styles with different subjects sort, 
As different garbs with country town and court.** 

In the Introduction to this volume, it was stated that the 
most obvious divisions of Composition, with respect to the 
nature of its subjects, are the Narrative, the Descriptive, the 
Didactic, the Persuasive, the Pathetic, and the Argumenta- 
tive. The Narrative division embraces the relation of facts 
and events, real or fictitious. The Descriptive division in- 
cludes descriptions of all kinds. The Didactic division com- 
prehends, as its name implies, all kinds of pieces which are 
designed to convey instruction. The Pathetic division em- 
braces such writings as are calculated to affect the feelings^ or 
excite the passions ; and the Argumentative division includes 
those only which are addressed to the understanding, with the 
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intention of affecting the judgment. These diffei^nt divisions 
of composition are not always preserved distinct, but are 
sometimes united or mixed. With regard to forms of expres- 
sion, a writer may express his ideas in various ways, thus 
laying the foundation of a distinction called Style. 

Style, is defined by Dr. Blair, to be " the peculiar manner 
in which a writer expresses his thoughts by words." 

Various terms are applied to style to express its character, as a harsh 
style, a dry style, a tamid or bombastic style, a loose style a terse style, a 
laicomc or a yerbose style, a flowing style, a lofty style, an elegant style, 
an epistolary style, a formal style, a familiar style, Sec. 

The divisions of style, as given by Dr. Blair, are as follows : The dif- 
fuse and the condse, the nervous and the feeble, the dry, the plain, the 
neat, the elegant and the florid, the simple, the affected, and the vehe- 
ment These terms are altogether arbitrary, and are not uniformly ad- 
opted in every treatise on rhetoric. Some writers use the terms barren 
and luxuriant, forcible and vehement, elevated and dignified, idiomatic, 
easy and animated, &c., in connexion with the terms, or some of the 
terms, employed by Dr. Blair. 

The character of style, and the term by which it is designated, depends 
partly on the clearness and fulness with which the idea is expressed, 
partly on the degree of ornament or of figurative language employed, and 
partly on the nature of the ideas themselves. 

The terms concise, diffuse, nervous, and feeble, refer to the clearness, the 
fulness, and the force with which the idea is expressed. Dry, plain, neat, 
and florid, are tenns used to express the degree of ornament employed ; 
while the character of the thoughts or ideas themselves is expressea by the 
namies of simple or natural, affected and vehement. 

A concise ^ writer compresses his ideas into the fewest words, and these 
the most expressive. 

A diffuse writer unfolds his idea fully, by placing it in a variety of lights. 

A nervous writer gives us a strong idea of his meaning — his words are 
always expressive — every phrase and every figure renders tiie picture 
which he would set before us more striking and complete. 

A feeble writer has an indistinct view of his subject ; unmeaning words 
and loose epithets escape him ; his expressions are vague and general, his 
arrangements indistinct, and our conception of his meaning will be faint 

and confused. 

■ ■ ' -■ 

* Under tbe head of Conciseness in style may he noticed what Is called the Laeonie 
Btyle^ from the Inhabitants of Laconla, who were remarkable for using few words. As 
an instance of that kind of style, may be mentioned the celebrated reply of Leonidas 
king of Sparta to Xerxes, who, with his army of over a million of men, was opposed 
by Leonidas, with only three hundred. When Xerxes sent to him with the haughty 
direction to lay down his arms, the Spartan king replied, with characteristic brevity, 
** Come and take them.'* 

Another instance of the same is afforded in the celebrated letter of Dr. Franklin to 
Kr. Strahan, which is In these words : , . . ^ .-». 

*' PhUadelphia, July 6th, 1776. 

** Mr. Strahan, 
" Tou are a member of that Parliament, and have formed part of that majority, 
which has condemned my native country to destruction. 
** You have begun to bum our towns, and to destroy their inhabitants. 
" Look at your hands, " they are stained with the blood of your relations and your 
aeauaintances. 
"You and I were long Arlends ; you are at present my enemy, and I am yours. 

** Benjamin Franklin.** 

26 
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A dry irriter uses no ornament of any kind, and, content with being 
understood, aims not to please the fancy or the ear. 

A plain writer employs very little ornament ; he observes perspicuity, 
profMiety, purity, and precision in his language, but attempts none of the 
graces of composition. A dry writer is incapable of ornament,^ a plain 
writer goes not in pursuit of it. 

A neat writer is careful in the choice of his words, and the graceful 
eoUocation of tbem. His sentences are tree from the encumbrances of 
superfluous words, and his figures are short and accurate, rather than bold 
and glowing. 

An elegant writer possesses all the graces of ornament, — polished periods, 
6gurative language, narmonious expressions, and a great degree ot purity 
in the choice of ms words, all characterized by perspicuity and propriety. 
He is one, in short, who delights the fancy and the ear, while he informs 
the understanding. 

A florid or flowery writer is characterized by excess of ornament ; and 
seems to be more intent on beauty of language than solidity of thon^t. 

A simple or natural writer is distinguished by simplicity of phm; he 
oiakes his thoughts appear to rise naturallv from his snbiect; he has no 
marks of art in his expressions, and although he may be characterized by 
great richness both of Jangna^ and imagination^ he appears to write in tha^ 
way not because he had studied it, but Mcause it is tne mode of expression 
most natural to him. 

An afiected writer is j;he very reverse of a simple one. He uses words 
in uncommon meanings — employs pompous expressions — and his whole 
manner is characterized by singnlanty rather than by beauty. 

A vehement writer uses strong expressions — is characterized by con- 
siderable warmth of manner — and presents his ideas clearly and fully be- 
fore us. ♦ 

The following directions are given by Dr. Blair for attaining a good style : 

The first direction is, study clear ideas of the subject on which you are 
to write or speak. What we conceive clearly and reel strongly, we natur- 
ally express with clearness and strength. 

Secondlv, to the acquisition of a good style, frequenpy of composing is 
indispensaoly necessary. But it is not everv kind of composition that will 
improve style. By a careless and hasty habit of writing, a bad style will 
be acquired. In the beginning, therefore, we ought to write slowly and 
with much care. Facility and speed are the fruit of experience. 

Thirdly, acquaintance with the style of the best authors is peculiar^ 
requisite. Hence a just taste will be formed, and a copious fund of words 
supplied on every subject No exercise, perhaps, will be found more use- 
ful for acquirin^r a proper style, than translating some passage from an 
eminent author m our own words, and then comparing what we have written 
with the style of the author. Such an exercise will show us our defects. 
will teach us to correct them, and, from the variety of expression which it 
will exhibit, will conduct us to that which is most beautiful. 

Fourthly, caution must be used against servile imitation of any author 
whatever. Desire of imitating hampers genius, and generally produces 
stiffness of expression. Thejr who copy an author closely, commonly oopy 
his faults as well as his beauties. It is much better to nave something of 
our own, though of moderate beauty, than to shine in borrowed omamenta, 
which will at last betray the poverty of our genius. 



* The student who would see the sableet of style treated with great eleameM and 
beantgr, wlU And It treated wUh much elegance and ability in ** Ifemnum^s Rhet^Hck.y 
BlB remarks on vivacity of style are particularly recommended to the eareAu eta 
of the learner. 
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Fifthly, always adapt your* style to the subject, and likewise to the 
capacity of your hearers or readers. When we are to write or to speak, 
we should previously fix in our minds a clear idea of the end aimed at ; 
keep this steadily in yiew, and adapt our style to it. t 

Lastly, let not attention to style engross us =* so much, as to prevent a 
higher degree of attention to the thoughts. He is a contemptible writer, 
who looks not beyond the dress of language ; who lays not the chief stress 
upon his matter, and employs not such ornaments of style as are manly, 
not foppish. 



LXXXI. 



DIRECTIONS TO STUDENTS IN REVISING AND COR- 
RECTINQ THEIR COMPOSITIONS, BEFORE THEY ARE 
PRESENTED TO THE TEACHER. 

Head over your exercise to ascertain, 1. whether the words 
are correctly spelled ; 2. the pauses and capital letters are 
properly used ; 3. that the possessive case is correctly written 
with the apostrophe and the letter s ; 4. the hyphen placed 
between the parts of a compound word, and also used at the 
end of the line when part of the word is in one line and 
another part in the succeeding line (recollecting, in this case, 
that the letters of the same syllable must all he loritten in the 
same line) ; 5. that the marks of quotation are inserted when 
you have borrowed a sentence or an expression from any one 
else ; 6. whether the pronouns are all of the same number 
with their antecedents, and the verbs of the same number 
with their nominatives ; 7. whether you can get rid of some 
of the " ands " in your exercise, by means of the rules laid 
down in Lesson XX., and whether some other words may 
not be omitted without weakening the expression, and also 



* The ehanice of persons in these rules, If not absokitely faulty, Is certainly inele* 
gant. The language is literall v taken from the abridgment of Dr. Blair's Khetorick. 

t Two of the greatest faults that can be committed in writing consist in degrading 
asnbject naturally elevated, by low expressions; —and the expressing a mean or 
trivial tdea by high sounding epithets. The former b called Bathot ; — and the latter 
Bombast. 

The student who wishes for specimens of the rarious kinds of style men- 
tioned above, will find quite a collection of them arranged under their appropriate 
ncads, for examples in rhetoric, in a volume recently prepared by Mrs. L. C. Tuthlll. 
and printed and published by S. Babcock, of New Haven, called *' The Young Ladies* 
Reader." It was the author's design to insert such specimens in this volume, but he 
finds It necessary to reserve the space wlilch they would occupy for. other matter 
-which he deems more important to the completion of his plan. For the same reason, 
be has omitted the specimens which he intended to present in the respective depart- 
ments of Narrative, Descriptive, Didactic, Pathetic, and Argumentative writing. 
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whether joa have intiodnced all the words neoessaiy fiir the 
loll e:^resfikm ci joar ideas ; 8. whether joa hare repeated 
the same word in the same sentenee, or in anj sentence near 
ity and have thns been betrajed into a tantologj (See I/esson 
XXIL) ; 9. whether jon cannot divide some of your long 
sentences into shorter ones, and thereby better preserve the 
unity of the sentence (See Lesson XX XT.) ; and lastly, 
whether part or parts of your exercise may not be divided 
into separate paragraphs. 

The following rides must also be-ohserved, 

1. No abbreyiatioiu axe allowable in prose, and nombeis (except in 
dates) most be erprewed in woids, not in figores. 

2. In all cases, ezceptinjp^ where despatch is absolntdy necessary, the 
character &, and others oia similar natnre, mast not he used, bat the 
whole word mnst be written oat 

3. The letters of the same syllable most always be written in the same 
line. When there is not room in a line for iw ihe letters of a syllable, 
they mnst aU be carried into the next line ; and when a word is oiTided 
by placing one or more of the syllables in one line, and the remainder in 
the following line, the hyphen mast always be placed at the end of the 
former line. 

4. The title of the piece mnst always be in a line by itself, and shoold 
be written in larger letters than the exercise itself. 

5. The exercise shoald be commenced not at the extreme left hand of 
the line, bat a little towards the right Eyery separate paragraph shoald 
also commence in the same way. 

6. The crotchets or brackets which enclose a parenthesis shoald be 
used as sparingly as possible. Their place may often be snpplied by 
commas. 

Suggestions to Teachers with regard to the written exercises 

of Students, 

1. Examine the exercise in reference to all those points 
laid down in the directions for students in reviewing and cor- 
recting their compositions. (See page 303.) 

2. Merits for composition should be predicated on their 
neatness, correctness, (in the particulars stated in the direc 
tions to pupils, page 303), length, style, &c. ; but the highest 
merits should be given for the strongest evidence of intellect 
in the production of ideas, and original sentiments and forma 
of expression. 

3. Words that are misspelt, should be spelled by the whole 
class, and those words which are frequency misspelt should 
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be recorded in a book kept for that purpose, and occasionallj 
spelt on the slate by the class. 

4. Keep a book in which the student may have the privi- 
lege to record such compositions as are of superior merit. 
This book should be kept in the hands of the teacher, and re- 
main the permanent property of the institution. This will 
have an exceUent effect^ especially if additional merits are 
given for the recording of a composition. 

5. A short lecture on the subject of the composition as- 
signed to a class, showing its bearings, its divisions, and the 
manner in which it should be treated, wiU greatly fadlitate 
their progress, and interest them in the exercise. 

6. Have a set of arbitrary marks, which should be ex- 
plained and understood by the class, by which the exercise 
should be corrected. This is, in fact^ nothing less than a 
method of short hand, and wiU save the trouble of much 
writing. 

7. Irmst upon the point, that the exercise should be writ- 
ten in the student's best Handy with care, and without haste. 
For this purpose, ample time should always be allowed for 
the production of the exercise. A week at least, if not a 
fortnight, should intervene between the assigning and the re- 
quiring of the exercise. Negligence in the mechanical 
execution, will induce the neglect of the more important 
qualities. 

8. Require the compositions to be written on alternate 
pages, leaving one page blank, for such remarks as may be 
suggested by the exercise, or for supplying such words or 
sentences as may have accidentally been omitted. 

9. In correcting the exercises, care should be taken to 
preserve as much as possible the ideas which the pupil in- 
tended to express, making such alterations only as are neces- 
sary to give them clearness, unity, strength, and harmony, 
and a prop^ connexion with the subject, for it is the stu- 
dent's own idea which ought to be ^^ taught how to shoot." 
An idea thus humored will thrive better than one which is 
not a native of the soil. 

10. It is recommended that a uniformity be required in 
the size and quality of the paper of the exercises of the class 
— that the name (real or fictitious) of the writer, together 
with the date and number of the composition, be placed con- 
spicuously on the back of the exercise. The writing should 

26* 
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be plain and without ornament, so that, no room being lefl for 
flourish or display, the principal attention of each student m&j 
be devoted to the language and the sentiments of his perform- 
ances. It is also recommended, that the paper on which the 
exercise is written be a letter sheet folded once, or in quarto 
form, making four leaves or eight pages. This form is of use, 
especially in the earlier stages of his progress, because it en- 
ables him more easily to Jill a pagcy and encourages him with 
the idea that he is making progress in his exercise. In the 
writing of compositions, a task to which all students address 
themselves with reluctance, nothing should be omitted by the 
teacher, however trivial it may at first appear, by which he 
may stimulate the student to exertion. 

11. Accommodate the corrections to the style of the stu- 
dent's own production. An aim at too great correctness may 
possibly cramp the genius too much, by rendering the student 
timid and diffident ; or perhaps discourage him altogether, by 
producing absolute despair of arriving at any degree of per- 
fection. For this reason, the teacher should show the student 
where he has erred, either in the thought, the structure of 
the sentence, the syntax, or the choice of words. Every al- 
teration, as has already been observed, should differ as little 
as possible from what the student has written ; as giving an 
entire new cast to the thought and expression will lead him 
into an unknown path not easy to follow, and divert his mind 
from that original line of thinking which is natural to hizn« 

12. In lajrge institutions, where a class in composition is 
numerous, the teacher may avail himself of the assistance of 
the more advanced students, by requiring them to inspect the 
exercises of the younger. This must be managed with great 
delicacy ; and no allusion be allowed to be made out of &e 
recitaticHi room, by the inspector, to the errors (h: mistakes 
which he has discovered* He should be required to note tii 
pencil, his corrections and remarks, and sign his own name 
(also in pencil) to the exercise under that of the writer, to 
show that he is responsible for the corrections. * 



* Instead of a written exercise, the teacher may, with advantage, occa- 
sionally present to the student a piece selected irom some jrood writer; 
requiring him to present a rhetorical analysis of the same. This analynt 
should comprehend the following operations : 

Parsing. 

Punctuation. 
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The follo'wing exercise is presented merely to show the mode ia whidi, 
in conformity with the snggestions just made, the student's compositions 
may be corrected. The exercise is one of a class of y^ young students. 
By this example, the teacher will become acquainted wuh a set of arbi- 
trary marks for the correction of errors, which may easily be explained 
to a class, and when understood will save the teacher much writing. 

Thus, when a word is misspelt or incorrectly written, it will be su£S- 
cient to draw a horizontal line under it. as in the following exercise. If 
a capital is incorrectly used, or is wanted instead of a smaU letter, a short 
perpendicular mark is used. When entire words or expressions are to be 
altered, they are surrounded with black lines, and the correct expression 
is written on the blank page on the left. When merely the order of the 
words is to be altered, figures are written oyer the words designating the 
order in whidi they are to be read. 

Transposition. 

Synonymes, collected, applied, defined, distinguished, and illustrated. 

Variety of expression, phrases generalized, particularized, translated 
firom Latm to Saxon deriyatiyes, and the reyerse, expanded, compressed. 

Figures of speech analyzed. 

Students of higher grade may also be exercised in the Logical Analysia 
of the same subject, noticing ttie sulyect with its scope, topics, method, 
and lastly in a dritieal Analysts, relatiiig to the choice of words. 

Stmoture of the sentences. ] 

Style. Of these he will ^ye the general charac- 

Eloquence. ter, with a particular analysis. 

Ideas. J 

Errors. 

Beauties. 
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Lxxxn. 

MARKS USED BY PRINTBBS IN THE COBEECTION OF 

PEOOF-SHEETS. 

Manj mistakes in printing may be avoided, when the printer and the 
writer cleariy understand one another. It is thought it will be useful to 
present in tms ycdume a view of the manner in which pr&of-shefets are 
corrected. 

On the opposite page is a specimen of a proof-sheet, with the correc- 
tions upon It A little attention will readilj enable the student to under- 
stand tne object of the various marks which it contains, particularly if 
taken in connexion with the explanation here ^ven. 

An inverted letter is indicated by the character and in the mode repre- 
sented in No. 2. 

When a wrong letter is discovered, a line is drawn through it and the 
proper letter written in the mais:in, as in No. 1. The correction is made 
m the same manner when it is desired to substitute one word for another. 

If a letter or word m found to be omitted, a caret (A) is put under its 
place, and the letter or word to be supplied is written in the mai^n ; as in 
Nos. 8 and 19. 

If there be an omission of several words, or if it is desired to insert a 
new clause or sentence, which is too long to admit of being written in the 
side mamn, it is customary to indicate by a caret the place of the omis- 
sion, or ror the insertion of the new matter, and to write on the bottom 
maigin the sentence to be supplied, connecting it with the caret bj a line 
drawn from the one to the omer ; as in No. 15. 

If a superfluous word or letter is detected, it is marked out by drawing 
a stroke through it, and a character which stands for the Latin word dek 
(expunge) is written against it in the margin ; as in No. 4. 

The transposition of words or letters is mdicated as in the three exam- 
ples marked No. 12. 

If two words are improperly joined together, or there is not sufficient 
space between them, a caret is to be interposed, and a character denoting 
separation to be marked ui the margin opposite ; as in No. 6. 

If the parts of a word are improperly separated, they are to be linked 
together by two marks, resembling parentheses placed horizontally, one 
al^ve and the other beneath the word, as in the manner indicated in 
No. 20. 

Where the spaces between words are too laige, this is to be indicated 
in a similar manner, excepting that instead of two marks, as in the case of 
a word improperly separated, only one is employed ; as in No. 9. 

Where it is desired to make a new paragraph, the appropriate character 
(1*) is placed at the beginning of the sentence, and also noted in the mar- 
gin opposite ; as in No. 10. 

Where a passage has been improperly broken into two paragraphs, the 
parts are to be hooked toother, and the words " no breoX;" written oppo- 
site in the margin ; as in No. 18. 

If a word or clause has been marked out^r altered, and it is afterwards 
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^ a, Though a variety of opinions exists as to 
the individual by wijom the art of printing was *^ 
first discovered; yet all authorities concur in 
admitting Peter Schoeffer to be the person 3 (g^^. 
who invented cast meted types, having learned 
^ § the art of -e^ cutting the letters from the Gat- 
^ >TN tembergsl, he is also supposed to have been 
5 the first whoengraved on copper plates. The /'/ 
following testimony is preseved in the family, 



«v 



a by Jo. Fred. Faustus of Asch^enburg: ^ 

ioC{]- T" Peter Schoeffer of Gemshiem, perceiving SP<fa|v» 

11 yy his master Fausts design, and being himself 

^tv. f desirous fcrdently^ to improve the art, found 

out (by the good providence of God) the 

method of cutdng (i n 4)4de 9% di) the characters'^ j^lj^ 

gj . in a matrix, that the letters might easily be 

'/singly castV instead of bieng cut. He pri- ^^ei/ 
**T vately cut matriceJj^iox the whole alphabet: 
15 Faust was so pleased with the contrivance 
^/i\^ he promised ijeter to ^ve him his only «4* 
/daugliter Christina in marriage, a promise ^^a^- 
jg w h^ch he soon after performed.-) ^ ^^j^ 

LBut there were many difficulties at first 
with these leUers, as there had been before ^^^^^ 
with wooden ones, the metal being too soft 3 ^^ 
to support the force of the im^pression : but 20 q 

this defect was soon remedied, by mixing 

s 2 1 10 

a substance with the metal which sufficiently tv. 

hardened it|," 

and vJLtvi lie Jtiw»€i^ ^ ma^V. tKe CetkU oa^ pvom 
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thoneht best to retain it, it is dotted beneath, and the word gtet (let it 
stano) written in the margin ; as in No. 13. 

The punctuation markiB are variously indicated; — the comma and 
semicolon are noted in the margin with a perpendicular line on the 
right, as in No. 21 ; the colon and period have a circle drawn round 
them, as in the two examples marked No. 5 ; the apostrophe is placed 
between two convergent marks like the letter V, as m No. 11 ; the note 
of admiration and interrogation, as also the parenthesis, the bracket, and 
the reference marks, in the same manner as the apostrophe ; the hyphen 
between two peipendicular lines, as in No 7, Und the dash the same as 
the hyphen. 

Capital letters are indicated by three horizontal lines drawn beneath 
them ; small capitals, by two horizontal lines ; Italic by a single line ; with 
the words Cap^ S. Cap^ and Ital. written in the mamn. When a word 
is improperly italidsed, it should be underscored, and Bom, written against 
it in the margin. Examples, illustrative of all these cases, will be round 
under No. 3. 

A broken line is indicated by a simple stroke of the pen in the nuuqgia, 
drawn either horizontallv, or as indicated in No. 16. 

A broken letter is indicated by a stroke of the pen drawn under it, and 
a cross in the margin. 

When a letter m>m a wrong font, that is, of a different size from the 
rest, appears in a word, it is to be noted by passing the pen througli it, 
and wnting wf. in the margin, as in No. 17. 

A space wMch requires to be depressed is to be marked in the maigin, 
by a perpendicular Ime between two horizontal lines, as in No 14. 

Different names are ^ven to the various sizes of types, of which the 
following are most used m book printing. 

Pica. * Abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz. 

Small Pica. Abcdefghijldmnopqrstuvwxyz. 

Long Primer. Abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz. 

Bourgeois. Abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz. 

Brevier. Abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz. 

Minion. Abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz. 

Nonpareil. Abcde&hijkliimopqrstavwxyz. 



Agate. Abedefftjjklmno pqrit uvwxyg.' 

~^ Abcd^EhfikliiiiioiiQiita'vii 

Al>od<%ligMiriiMipqnCui mj i. 



Fuuti. Abedemhfiklmnoiiqntavwxys. 



As it may be interesting to know the frequency with which some of the 
letters occur, it may here be stated that, in the printer's cases, for every 
hundred of the letter q there are two hundred of the letter a;, four hundred 
of kf eight hundred of 3, fifteen hundred of c. four thousand each of t, n, o. 
and 5, tour thousand two hundred and fifty oi 0, four thousand five hundred 
of t, and six thousand of the letter e. 

* The next two sizes of type larger than the above are called English and 
Great Primer, and all lar^r than these. Double Pica, two Line Pica, Three 
Line Pica, Fiiteen Line Pica, &c., according as they exceed the Pica in size. 
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LXXXTTL 



TECHNICAIi TERMS RELATING TO BOOKa 

A book is said to be in Folio when one^heet of paper makes 
but two leaves, or four pages. When the sheet makes four 
leaves or eight pages, it is said to be in Quarto form ; eight 
leaves or sixteen pages, in Octavo ; twelve leaves or twenty- 
four pages, Duodecimo ; eighteen leaves, Octodecimo. These 
terms are thus abbreviated : fol. for folio ; 4to £<x quarto ; 8vo 
for octavo ; 12mo for duodecimo ; 18mo, 24s, d2s, 64s, signify 
respectively that the sheet is divided into eighteeni twenty- 
four, &C., leaves. 

The Title-page is the first page, containing the title ; and 
a picture facing it is called the Frontispiece. 

Vignette is a French term, used to designate the descriptive 
or ornamental picture, sometimes placed on the title-page of a 
book, sometimes at the head of a chapter, &c. 

The Running-title is the word or sentence at the top of 
every page, generally printed in capitals or Italic letters. 

When the page fs divided into several parts by a blank 
space, or a line running from the top to the bottom, each 
division is called a column ; as in bibles, dictionaries, spelling- 
books, newspapers, &c. 

The letters A, 3, C, &c., and A2, A3, &c., at the bottom 
of the page, are marks for directing the book-binder in col- 
lecting and folding the sheets. 

The catch-^ord is the word at the bottom of the page, on 
the right hand, which is repeated at the beginning of the next, 
in order to show that the pages succeed one another in proper 
order. It is seldom inserted in books recently printed^ 

The Italic words in the Old and New Testaments are 
those which have no corresponding words in the original He- 
brew or Greek, but they were added by the translators to 
complete or explain the sense. 

27 
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LXXXIV. 
OBITUARY NOTICE. 

An Obituary Notice is designed to commemorate the yir* 
tnes which distinguished an individual recently deceased. 
Writings of this kind are generally furtive in their charac- 
ter, and seldom survive the occasion which called them forth. 
They are not designed to present many of the events of the 
life of the individual, but rather a general summary of his 
character. An obituary notice is a kind of writing generally 
confined to periodical publications, and destitute of the dig- 
nity of biography, and the minute detail of memoirs. 

ModeL 

OBmjABT NOTICE OF DB. 1CATI6KON. 

The Rev. Fnneis A. Matignon, D. D., who died on the 19Ui of Septem- 
ber, 1818. was bom in Paris, November 10th, 1753. Devoted to letteiv 
and religion Arom his earliest youth, his progress was rapid and his 
piety conspicnons. He attracted the notice of the leamea faculty, as 
ne passed tnrouii^ the several grades of classical and theological 8ta<nes ; 
ana, having taken the deme of Bachelor of Divinity, he was ordained a 
Priest, on Saturday, the i9th of September, 1778, the very day of the month 
and week, which, forty yean after, was to be his last In the year 1782; 
he was admitted a licentiate, and received the degree of Doctor of Divini^ 
from the college of the Sorbonne in 1785. At this time he was appointed Regius 
Professor of Divinitv in the college of Navarre, in whicn seminary he 
performed his duties tcr several years, although his state of health was not 
good. 

His talents and piety had recommended him to the notice of a Prelate in 
great credit, (the Cardinal De Brienne,) who obtained for him the grant of 
an annuity from the kin^, Louis the Sixteenth, which was sufficient for all 
his wants, established him in independence, and took away all anxiety for 
the future. But the ways of Providence are inscrutable to the wisest and best 
of the children of men. The revolution, which dethroned his beloved monarch, 
and stained the altar of his God with the blood of holv men, drove Dr. Mat> 
ighon an exile from his native shores. He fled to England, where he re- 
mained several months, and then returned to France^ to prepare for a 
▼oya^ to the United States. He landed in Baltimore, and was appointed 
by Bishop Gairoll Pastor of the Catholic Church in Boston, at whicn place 
he arrived August i^Oth. 1792. 

The talents of Dr. Mati^on were of the highest order. In him were 
united a sound understanding, a rich and vigorous imagination, and alo^cal 
precision of thought. His learning was extensive, critical, and profound, 
and all his productions were deeply cast, symmetrically formed, and beauti 
fully colored. The fathers of tne church, and the great divines of every 
age were his familiar inend». His divinity was not merely speculative, nor 
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merely pmctical ; it was the blended influence of thought, feeling, and ac- 
tion. He had learned diyinity as a scholar, taught it as a professor, felt it as 
a worshipper, and diffused it as a faithful pastor. His genius and ms virtues 
'were understood ; for the wise bowed to nis superior knowledge, and the 
humble caught the spirit c^ his devotions. With the unbelieving and 
doubtful, he reasoned with the mental strength of the apostle Paul ; and he 
charmed back the penitential Wanderor with- the kindness and affection of 
John the Evangelist. His love for mankind flowed in the purest current, 
and his piety caught a glow from the intensity of his feelings. Bigid and 
scrupulous, to himlself, he was charitable and indulgent to otrors. To youth, 
in a particular manner, he was forgiving and fatherly. With him the tear 
of penitence washed away the stains of ei^r ; for he had gone up to the 
fountains of human nature, and knew all its weaknesses. Many, retrieved 
from foUv and vice, can bear witness how deeply he was skilled in the 
science or parental government ; that science so httle understood, and, for 
want of which, so many evils arise. It is a proof of a great mind, not to be 
soured by.jaaisfortunes nor narrowed by any particular pursuit Dr. Mat- 
ignon, if possible, crew milder and more indulgent, as he advanced in years. 
The storms of life had broken the heart of the man, but out of its wounds 
gushed the tide of sympathy and universal Christian charity. The woes of 
life crush the feeble, make more stupfd the duU, and more vindictive the 
proud ; but the great mind and contnte soul are expanded with purer be 
nevolence, and warmed with brighter hopes, bv suffering, — knowing, that 
through tribulation and anguish me diadem of tine saint is won. 

To him whose heart has sickened at the selfishness of mankind, and who 
has seen the low and trifling pursuits of the greater proportion of human 
beings, it is sweet and refreshing to contemplate the pnilosopher, delighted 
with the visions of other worlds, and ravished with the harmonies of nature, 
pursuing his course abstracted from the bustle around him ; but how much 
nobler is the course of the moral and Christian philosopher, who teaches the 
ways of God to man. He holds a holy communion with Heaven, walks with 
the Creator in the garden at every hour in the day, without wishing to hide 
himself. While he muses, the spirit bums within him, and the high influ- 
ences of the inspiration force him to proclaim to the children of men the 
deep wonders or divine love. 

]3ut this contemplation must give angels pleasure, when they behold this 
purified and elevated being dedicating his services, not to the mighty, not to 
the wise, but to the humblest creatures of sorrow and suffering. Have we 
not seen our friend leaving these sublime contemplations, and entering the 
habitations of want and woe ? relieving their temporal necessities, adminis- 
tering the consolations of religion to ^e despairing soul in the agonies of 
dissolution ? Yes, the sons of the forest in tne most chilling climates, the 
tenants of the hovel, the erring and tb.e profligjate, can bear witness with 
"what patience, earnestness, constancy, and imldness, he labored to make 
them better. 

In manners. Dr. Matignon was an accomplished gentleman, possessing 
that kindness of heart and delicacy of feeling, which made him study the 
wants and anticipate the wishes of all he knew. He was well acquainted 
with the politest courtesies of society, for it must not, in accounting for his 
accomplishments, be forgotten, that he was bom and educated in the bosom 
of refinement ; that he was associated with chevaliers and nobles, and was 
patronized by cardinals and premiers. In his earlier life, it was not un- 
common to see ecclesiastics mingling in society with philosophers and 
courtiers, and still preserving the most perfect apostolic purity in their 
lives and conversation. The scratinizing eye of infidel philosophy was upon 
them, and these unbelievers would have hailed it as a triumph, to have 
caught them in the slightest deviation from their professions. But no greater 
proof of the soundness of their faith, or the ardor of their piety, could be 
asked, than the fact, that, from all the bishops in France at the commence- 
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ment of the revolntioii, amonnting to one hundred and thirty-eight, bat 
three only were found wanting in integrity and good faith, when they were 
put to the test ; and it was such a test, too, that it could have been sup- 
ported by religion only. In passinff such an ordeal, pride, fortitude, pm- 
fosophy, and eyen insensibility woald have failed. The whole strength of 
human nature was shrunken and blasted, when opposed to the besom of 
the revolution. Then the brayest bowed in terror, or fled in affright ; but 
then these disciples of the lowly Jesus taught mankind how they coiud suffer 
for his sake. 

Dr. Matignon loyed his natiye country, and always expressed the deepest 
interests inner fortunes and fate ; yet his patriotism neyer infringed on his 
philanthropy. He spoke of England, as a great nation which containerl 
much to aamire and imitate; and his gratitude kindled at the remembrance 
of British munificence and generosity to the exiled priests of a hostile nation 
of different religious creeds. 

When Dr. Matignon came to Boston, new trials awaited him. His prede- 
eessors in this place wanted either talents, character, or perseverance ; and 
nothing of consequence had been done towards gathering and directing a 
flock. The good people of New England were something more than sus- 

Sicioas on the subject of his success ; they were suspicions of the Catholic 
octrines. Their ancestors, from the settlement of the country, had been 
preaching against the Church of Rome, and their descendants, even the 
most enlightened, felt a strong impression of undefined and undefinable dis- 
like, if not hatred, towards every papid relation. Absurd and foolish legends 
of Uie Pope and his religion were in commo^ circulation, and the prejudice 
was too deeply rooted to be suddenly eradicated, or even opposea. It re- 
quired a thorough acquaintance with the world, to know precisely how to 
meet those sentiments of a whole people. Violence and indiscretion would 
have destroyed all hopes of success. Ignorance would have exposed the 
cause to sarcasm and contempt, and entnusiasm, too manifest, would have 
produced a reaction^ that would have plunged the infant establishment in 
absolute ruin. Dr. Matignon was exactly fitted to encounter all these difii- 
culties. And he saw them, and knew his task, with the discernment of a 
shrewd politician. With meekness and humility he disarmed the proud ; 
with prudence, learning, and wisdom, he met the captious and slanaerous, 
and so ^ntle and so just was his course, that even the censorious forgot to 
watch him, and the malicious were too cunning to attack one armed so 
strongly in honesty For four years, he sustained the weight of this charge 
alone, until Providence sent him a coadjutor in t^e person of the present 
excellent Bishop Cheverus, who seemed made by nature, and fitted 1^ edu- 
cation and grace, to soothe his griefs by sympathy, (for he too had suffered,) 
to cheer him by the blandishments of taste and letters, and all congenial 
pursuits and habits ; and, in fact, they were as far identified as two em- 
bodied minds could be. These holy seers pursued their religious pilgrim- 
age together, blessing and being blessed, for more than twenty years ; and 
the young Eiisha had received a double portion of the spirit, and worn the 
mantle of his friend and guide, long before the sons of the prophets heard 
the cry of, My father y vi/y father , the chatipt ofJ&ra>d and tJie horsemen thereof 
May tne survivor find consolation in the religion he teaches, and long be 
kept on his journey, to bless the cruise of oil in the dwellings of poverty and 
widowhood, and to cleanse by the power of God the leprosy of the sinful soul. 

Far from the sepulchre of nis fathers repose the ashes c^ the good and 
great Dr. Matignon ; but his ^ve~ is not as among strangers, for it was wa- 
tered by the tears of an affectionate flock, and his memory is cherished by 
all who value learning, honor genius, or love devotion. 

The writer of this brief notice offers it, as a faint and rude memorial only 
of the virtues of the man whose character he venerated. Time must as- 
suage the wounds of grief before he, who loved him most, and knew hLm 
best, can attempt his epitaph. 
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LXXXV. 

CRITICAL NOTICE. 

Select some biographical work ; state any impression you 
may have received of it as to the age, — the contemporaries, 
— the influence, — the difficulties and advantages of the au- 
thor, — the style of his narrative, &c 

JExample,* 

I bave selected the Life of Dr. Benjamin Franklin, written bj himself, 
to a late period. The style of the work is simple and concise, which is 
the peculiar diaracteristic of all his writings ; indeed, his writing princi- 
pally for the advantage of the people, (though the most elevated ranks 
may be benefited by luis instructions,) accounts for his desire of express- 
ing himself in plain and simple language. The first part of the book, 
not being intended for public perusal, is written with more minuteness of 
particulars, than it otherwise would have been ; he even apologizes to his 
son for the familiarity of the style *, observing, that ** we do not dress for 
a private company as for a formal ball." 

Dr. Franklin was remarkable from his youth for persevering and inde- 
fatigable industry. This, with his prudent and reflecting mind, secured 
him his fame and importance in the world. He early manifested a love 
of learning, Vhich his humble birth and narrow circnmstances allowed 
him few opportunities of indulging ; but when they did offer, he never 
suffered them to escape unimproved. He was frugal in his mode of life, 
that he might employ his savings in the purchase of books ; and diligent 
at his work, that he might gain time for nis studies. Thus, all obstacles 
were removed in his pursuit of knowledge. We behold him emerging^ 
by degrees from obscurity ; then advancing more and more into notice, 
and soon taking a high stand in the estimation of his fellow-citizens. 

He was (X)ntinually before the world in various characters. As a natu- 
ral philosopher, he surpassed all his contemporaries ; as a politician, he 
adhered to his country during her long struggle for independence, and, 
throughout his political career, was distinguished for his firm integrity 
and skilful negotiations ; as a citizen, his character shines with peculiar 
lustre ; he seems to have examined every thing, to discover how he might 
add to the happiness of his friends. Philadelphia shows with delight the 
many institutions he has founded for her advantage, and boasts of the 
benefits conferred on her sons bv his philanthropic zeal. Indeed, to do 
good was the grand aim of his li^e. From the midst of his philosophi- 
cal researches, he descends to attend to the daily interests of his fellow 
creatures; after bringing down lightning from tne clouds, he invents a 
Btove for the comfort of men. In the midst of the honors paid him for 

* This is a genuine college exercise, presented at one of our imiversities 
a few years ago. 

27* 
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his disooTerj of the sameness of lightning with electricity, he rejoices in 
the thoufi^ht, that Uie knowledge of this important fact might contribute 
to the safety of mankind. 

After his death, even, his example is of ^reat use ; to the young, his 
■elf-aoonired learning, which procared for hun the honorary distanctions 
of the Eoropean nnivenities and philosophical societies, affords a practi- 
cal illnstration of the vahie of perseverance and industry ; his advanced 
years offer to the aged an excellent model for the occupation of their 
time. His private life exhibits a splendid catalogue of virtues; to his 
temperance ne owed his lone sojourn upon earth ; to his resolution and 
industry, his wide-spread tame; to his sincerity and moderation, the 
affection of his friends ; to his frugality, the means of benevolence ; and 
to his prudence and integrity, the esteem and approbation of his country- 
men. The temptation of courts, and the favors heaped upon him by 
princes and nobles, robbed him of none of these virtues. These he re- 
tained, with a contented mind and a dear conscience, till he was sum- 
moned to receive his final reward. 



LXXXVI. 

CBITICISM. 

The following criticiflm by Dr. Blair is here pre^nted that 
the student may understand the principles by which literary 
merit is to be estimated. The subject criticised is No. 41 1 
of the Spectator, \ written by Mr. Addison; of whom Dr. 
Johnson has said that all who wish to write the English lan- 
guage with elegance should study the pages of Addison. 

^ Our sight is the most perfect, and most delightful of all our senses." 

This sentence is clear, precise, and simple. The author in a few plain 
words lays down the proposition, which he is going to illustrate. A first 
sentence should seldom be long, and never intricate. 

He might have said, our sight is the most perfect and the most ddightfuL 
But in omitting to repeat the particle tke^ he has been more judicious ; for, 
as between perfect and delightful there is no contrast, such a repetition is 
unnecessarv. He proceeds : 

" It fills the mind with the largest variety of ideas, converses with its ob- 
jects at the greatest distance, and continues the longest in action, vrithout 
Deing tired or satiated with its proper enjoyments." 
^ This sentence is remarkably narmonious, and well eonstructed. It is en- 
tirely perspicuous. It is loaded with no unnecessary words. That quality 
of a good sentence, which we termed its unity, is here perfectly preserveo. 
The members of it also grow, and rise above each other in sound, till it is 
conducted to one of the most harmonious closes which our language ad- 
mits. It is moreover figurative without being too much so fat the subject. 
There is no fault in it whatever, except this, the epithet larger whicn he. 
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applies to variety ^ is more commonly applied to extent than to nmnber. It 
is plain, however, that he employed it to avoid the repetition of the word 
great, which occurs immediately afterward. 

" The sense of feeling can, indeed, give us a notion of extension, shape, 
and all other ideas that enter at the eye, except colors ; bnt, at the same 
time, it is very much straitened and confined in its operations, to the num- 
ber. Diilk, ana distance of its particular objects.'* 

But is not every sense connned as much as the sense of feeling, to the 
number, bulk, and distance of its own objects ? The turn of expression is 
also very inaccurate,' requiring the two words, with regard^ to be inserted 
after l^e word operatioTu^ in order to make the sense clear and intelligible. 
The epithet particular seems to be used instead of peculiar; but these 
words, though often confounded, are of very dilSerent import. Particular 
is opposed to general; peculiar stands opposed to what is possessed in com- 
mon tenth others. 

" Our sight seems designed to supply all these defects, and may be con- 
sidered as a more delicate and diffusive kind of touch, that spreads itself 
over an infinite multitude of bodies, comprehends the largest figures, and 
brings into our reach some of tiie most remote parts of the universe." 

Tnls sentence is perspicuous, graceful, well arranged, and highly musical. 
Its construction is so similar to that of the second sentence, that, nad it im- 
mediately succeeded itj the ear would have been sensible of a faulty monot- 
ony. But the interposition of a period prevents this effect. 

" It is this sense which furnishes the unagination with its ideas ; so that, 
by the pleasures of the imagination or fancy (which I shall use promiscu- 
ously) 1 here mean such as arise from visible objects, either when we have 
fhem actually in our view, cnr when we call up their ideas into our minds 
bypaintings, statues, descriptions, or any the like occasion.*' 

The parenthesis in the middle of this sentence is not clear. It should 
have been, terms which I shall use promiscuously ; since the verb use does 
not relate to the pleasures of the imagination, but to the terms, fancy and 
imaginati&ni which were meant to be synonymous. To call a painting or 
a statue an oeeasionj is not accurate i nor is it very proper to speak of 
coMfig up ideas by occasion^. The common phrase, any such means, would 
have been more natural. 

** We cannot iAdeed have a single image in the fancy, that did not make 
its first entrance through the sight; but we have the power of retaining, 
altering, and compoun<ung those images which we have once received, into 
all the varieties or picture and vision, that are most agreeable to the ima^- 
ation ; for. by this faculty, a man in a dungeon is capable of entertainmg 
himself with scenes and landscapes more beautiful than any that can be 
found in the whole compass of nature.** 

In one member of this sentence there is an inaccuracy in syntax. It is 
proper to say, altering and compounding those images which we have once 
receivedy into a^ the varieties of picture attd vision. But we cannot with 
-aropnety s&Y, retainiiig them into all the varieties; yet the arrangement 



pounding them into all the varieties of picture and vision. 

part of the sentence is clear and elegant. . 

" There are few words in the English language, which are employed m 
a more loose and uncircnmsoribed sense than those of the fancy and the 
Imagination.** 

Except when some assertion of consequence is advanced, these little 
words, tt is and there are, ought to be avoided, as redundant and enfeebling. 
The two first words of this sentence, therefore, should have been omitted. 
The article prefixed to faticy and imagination ought also to have been 
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omitted, since he does not mean the powers of ths fancy and ike ifnagine^ 
tiofif but the words only. The sentence should have run thus : ''Few 
>vords m the English language are employed in a more loose and uncir> 
eumscribed sense than fancy and imagination." 

^ I therefore thought it necessary to fix and determine the notion (^ these 
two words, as I intend to make use of them in the thread of my following 
speculations, that the reader may conceive rightly what is the subject 
which I proceed upon. 

The words ^ and (kunninef though they may appear so, are not synony- 
mous. We fix^ what is loose ; we determifief what is undrcuntseribiML 
They may be viewed, therefore, as applied here with peculiar delicacy. 

The notion of these toordSy is rather harsh, and is not so commonly used 
as the meaning of these words. As I uUe^uL to make tise cfth^m- in tfie 
thread of my speculatiojis, is evidently faulty. A sort of metaphor is im> 
]MX>perly mixed with words in their literal sense. 7716 siebject vzhich I pro- 
eeea upon is an ungraceful close of a sentence ; it should have been, the 
subject upon which 1 proceed, 

**I must therefore desire him to remember, that, hy the pleasures of im- 
agination, I mean only such pleasures as arise originally Arom sight, and 
that I divide these pleasures into two kinds." 

This sentence begins in a manner too similar to the preceding. I mean 
only such pieasttresy the adverb otdy is not in its proper place. It is not in- 
tended here to qualify the verb mean^ but suck pteasures; and ought there- 
fore to be placea immediately after the latter. 

^ My design b^g, first of all, to discourse of those primary pleasures of 
the imagination^ which entirely proceed from such objects as are before 
our eyes ; and, m the next place, to speak of those secondary pleasures of 
the imagination, which flow from the ideas of visible objects, when the ob- 
jects are bot actually before the eye, bat are called up into our memories^ 
or formed into agreeable visions of things, that are either absent or fic- 
titious." 

Neatness and brevity are peculiariy requisite in the division of a subject. 
This sentence is somewhat clog^d by a tedious phraseolo^. My tiesign 
being y first of cUif to discours^-^n the next place to speak oj-'—such objects as 
are before our eyes — things that are other aosent orfu^titUms* Several words 
might have been omitted, and the style made nK>re neat and compact. 

" The pleasures of the imagination, taken in their full extent, are not so 
gross as those of sense, nor so refined as those of the understanding.*' 

This sentence is clear and elegant. 

** The last are indeed more preferable, because they are founded on some 
new knowledge or improvement in the mind of man ; yet it must be con- 
fessed, that those of the imagination are as great and as transporting as the 
other.*» 

The phrase, more prefeTtti:isyS& so palpable an inaccuracy, that we wonder 
how it could escape the observation of Air. Addison. The proposition, con- 
tained in the last member of this sentence, is neither cleany nor ele^ntly 
expressed. J& must he confessed^ that tftose of the imagination are as great 
and as transporting as the other. In the beginning of mis sentence he had 
called the pleasures of the understanding the last; and he concludes with 
observing, that those of the imagination are as great and transporting as 
the other. Beside that the other makes not a proper contrast with the last, 
it is \eh doubtfid whether by the other are meant the pleasures of the un- 
derstanding, or the pleasures of sense ; though without doubt it was intend- 
ed to refer to the pleasures of the understanmng only. 

** A beautiful prospect delights the soul as much as a demonstration ; 
and a description in Homer has charmed more readers than a chapter in 
Aristotle." 

This is a good illustration of what he had been asserting, and is expressed 
with that elegance, by which lix. Addison is distinguished. 
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*^ Besides, the pleasures of the ihiagination hare this advaotage above 
those of the understanding, that they are more obvioofl and more easj to be 
acqniped." 

This sentence is nnexceptionable* 

^ It is but opening the eye, and the scene enters.** 

Though this is lively and picturesque, yet we must remark a small inac- 
curacy. A scene cannot be said to enter; an actor enters; but a scene 
appears or presents itself, 

" The colors paint themselves on the fancy, with very little attention of 
thou^t or application of mind in the beholder." 

This is beautiful and elegant, and well suited to those pleasures of the 
imagination of which the author is treating. 

"Weare struck, we know not how, with the symmetry of any thin^ we 
see ; and immediately assent to the beauty of an object, without inqiuring 
into the particular causes and occasions of it.** 

We assent to the truth of a proposition ; but cannot with propriety be 
said to cusent to the beauty of an ooject. In the conclusion, peu-tictUar and 
occasions are superfluous words; and the pronoun t^isin some measure 
ambiguoas. 

" A man of a polite imagination is let into a great many pleasures that 
the vulgar are not capable of receiving.** 

The term polite is oftener applied to manners, than to the imagination. 
The use of tuat instead of whichy is too common with Mr. Addison. Ex- 
cept in cases where it is necessary to avoid repetition, whieh is preferable 
to that^ and is undoubtedly so in the present instance. 

'< He can converse with a picture, and find an agreeable companion in a 
statue. He meets with a secret refreshment in a description ; and often 
feels a greater satisfaction in the prospect of iblds and meadows, than 
another does in the possession. It gives him indeed a kind of property in 
every thing he sees ; and makes the most rude uncultivated parts of nature 
adnunister to his pleasures : so that he looks upon the world, as it were, in 
another light, and discovers in it a multitude of charms that conceal them- 
selves from the generality of mankind.** 

This sentence is easy, flowing, and harmonious. We must, however, ob- 
serve a slight inaccuracy. lb gives him a kind of property — to this it ^ere 
is no antecedent in the whole paragraph. To discover its connexion, we 
must look back to the third sentence preceding, which begins with a man 
of a polite im,agination. This phrase, polite imagiitation, is the only an- 
tecedent to which it can refer ; and even this is not a proper antecedent, 
since it stands in the genitive case as the qualification only of a man. 

" There are, indeed, but very few who know how to be iale and innocent, 
or have a relish of any pleasures that are not criminal : every diversion 
they take is at the expense of some one virtue or another, and their very 
first step out of business is into vice or folly.*' 

This sentence is truly elegant, musical, and correct. 

" A man should endeavor, therefore, to make the sphere of his innocent 
pleasures as wide as possible, that he may retire into tnem with safety, and 
find in them such a satisfaction as a wise man would not blush to take.'* 

This also is a good sentence and exposed to no objection. 

" Of this nature are those of the imagination, which do not require such 
a bent of thought as is necessary to our more serious employments ; nor, at 
the same time, suffer the mind to sink into that indolence and rembsness, 
which are apt to accompany our more sensual delights ; but like a gentle 
exercise to the faculties, awaken from sloth and idleness, without putting 
them upon any labor or difficulty.*' 

The beginning of this sentence is mcorrect. Of this nature, says he, are 
those of me imagination. It misht be asked, of what nature ? For the 
preced^g sentence had not described the nature of any class of pleasures. 
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He had said that it was eyery man^s duty to make the sphere of his imio- 
cent pleasures as extensive as possible, that within this sphere he might 
find a safe retreat and laudable satisfaction. The transition, therefore, is 
loosely made. It would have been better, if he had said, " this advantage 
we gain," or " this satisfaction we enjoy," by means of the ptoasnres of ue 
imagination. The rest of the sentence is correct 

"we might here add, that the pleasures of the fancy are more conducive 
to health than those of the understanding, which are worked out hy dint 
of thinking, and attended with too violent a labor of the brain. 

Workeaout hg dint of thinkings is a phrase which bordei^ too nearly on 
the style of common conversation, to be admitted into polished composition. 

" Delightful scenes, whether in nature, painting, or poetry, have a kindly 
influence <m the bodyy, as well as the mind, and not omy serve to clear and 
brighten the imapnation, but are able to disperse grief and melancholy, 
and to set the ammal spirits in pleasing and agreeable motions. For this 
reason Sir Francis Bacon, in his Essay upon Health, has not thought it 
improper to prescribe to his reader a poem or a prospect, wh«re he particu- 
larly cussuades him from knotty^ and subtile diBouisitions, and advises him 
to pursue studies that fill the mind with splendid and illustrious objects, as 
histories, fkbles, and ocnitemplations of nature.'* 

In the latter of these two periods a member is out of its place. When 
he partieularfy dissuades him from knoUy and subtile disquisitums, ought 
to precede has not thought it improper to prescribe^ Sf^. 

" 1 have in this paper, by way to introduction, settled the notion of those 
pleasures of the imagination, which are the subject of my present under- 
taking, and endeavored by several considerations to recommend to my 
readers the pursuit of those pleasures : I shidl in mv next paper gxa-mtiBA 
the several sources from whence these pleasures are aerived." 

These two concluding sentences furnish examples of proper collocati<» 
of circumstances. We formerly showed that it is difficult so to dispose 
them, as not to embarrass the principal subject Had the following mci- 
dental ciraumstances, ^ loay o/ introduction — by several considerations — in 
this paper — in the next paper ^ been placed in any other situation, the sen- 
tence would have been neither so neat, nor so clear, as it is on the present 
construction. 



Lxxxvn. 

BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 
Example. 

BIANCA CAPELLO. 

Bianca, descended from the noble house of the Capelli, at Venice, and 
daughter of Bortolomeo Capello, was bom in 1545. Her childhood and 
early youth passed in the retirement of her father's palace, where, accord- 
ing to the custom of the country, she conversed only with her family smd 
mations. 

Opposite to the palace of the Capelli was the house of the Salviati, 
where, in 1565, Bianca, having entered her twentieth y«ir, attracted, by 
the charms of her person, the attention of a young xlomtine, by tiw 
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name of Pietro Baox^aventnri, whose birth was ohflcore, and who served 
in the family of the Salviati in the capacity of a clerk. Indebted more to 
nature than to fortune, possessing a fine person, insinuating manners, 
and an aspiring temper, Pietro secured the affections of Bianca, and they 
were privately married. It is not our present purpose to pursue the nar- 
rative of her adventures, which finally led to a separation from her hus- 
band, nor the story of her connexicm with the house of MedicL Leaving 
these details to the historian, we propose to present merely those traits of 
her character by which she was peculiarly distinguished. 

On a survey of the life of Bianca Capello, whatever may be tbousht of 
the qualities of her heart, which, it must be confessed, are doubtfid, it is 
impossible not to be struck with the powers of her mind, by which, amidst 
innumerable obstacles, she maintained, undiminished, through life, that 
ascendancy which her personal charms had first given her over the affec- 
tions of a capricious prince. The determination and perseverance widi 
which she prosecuted her plans, sufficiently testify her eneigy and talents : 
if, in effectmg the end proposed, she was little scrupulous respecting the 
means, the Itplian character, the circumstances of the times, the disad- 
vantages attending her entrance into the world, subjected to artifice, and 
entangled in fraud, must not be forgotten. Brought up in retirement and 
obscurity, thrown at once into the most trying situations, her prudence, 
her policy, her self-government, her knowledge of the human mind, and 
the means of subjecting it, are not less rare than admirable. She pos- 
sessed singular penetration in discerning characters, and the weaknesses 
of those with whom she conversed, wMch she skilfully adapted to her 
purposes. By an eloquence, soft, insinuating, and poweiful, she prevailed 
over her friends ; while, by ensnaring them in their own devices, she 
made her enemies subservient to her views. Such was the fascination of 
her manners, that the prejudices of those by whom she was hated, yielded, 
in her presence, to admiration and delight: nothing seemed too arduous 
for her talents; inexhaustible in resource, whatever she imdertook she 
found means to accomplish. If she was an impassioned character, she 
was uniformly animated by ambition. In her first' engagement with 
Buonaventuri, she seems to have been influenced by a restless enterpris- 
ing temper, disgusted with inactivity, rather than by love : through every 
scene other connexion with the doke,her motives are sufficiently obvious. 
With a disposition like that of Bianca, sensibility and tenderness, tho 
appropriate virtues of the sex, are not to be expected. Real greatness 
has in it a character of simplicitrv, with which subtletjr and craft are 
wholly incompatible : the genius of Bianca was such as fitted her to take 
a part in polidcal intrigues, to succeed in. courts, and rise to the pinnacle 
ofpower ; but, stained with cruelty, and debased by falsehood, if her tal- 
ents excite admiration, they produce no esteem : and while her accom- 
plishments dazzle the mind, they fail to interest tne heart 

Majestic in stature, beautiful in her person, animated, eloquent, and in- 
sinuating, she commanded all hearts ; a power of which the tranquillity 
and silence of her own enabled her to avail herself to the utmost 111 
health impaiied her beauty at an early period ; many portraits of her re- 
main, in all of which she is represented as grand-duchess, when the first 
bloom of her charms had faded. A beautiful portrait of her, in the ducal 
robes, is preserved in the palace of the Capelli, at Padua j several are 
likewise to be found in the Palazzo Pelti, at Florence ; and one, also, said 
to be still superior, in Palazzo Caprara, at Bologna. 
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LXXXVin. 

COLLEGB EXEBCIS£9.« 

The preceding lessons, it is thought, oootain most, if not ally 
of the principles necessaiy to be understood by the student to 
prepare bim for the performance of such exercises as are 
generally prescribed in an academic course. The following 
specimens of the exercises of those to whom academic honors 
have been awarded, are presented, with the hope that they 
XDay be useful to those who may hereafter have similar exer- 
cises to perfonn. 

COOTERENCaE, COLLOQUY, AND DL^LOGOT:. 

A Con£sreiice is a discoursing between two or more, for the pttrpKMe of 
imtmctioB, coosoltatioo, or deliberation ; or, it may, in a technical sense, 
be defined, an exanunation of a subject by comparisoA. It is a species 
of conversation, and is generally conlined to particular subjects and des- 
criptions of persons. 

A Dialogue signifies a speedi between two persons. It is mostly ficti' 
tioos, and is written as if it were spc^en. It is always ibrmal and contains 
an assertion or question with a reply and a reioinder. 

A CoUoquT is a species of dialogue. It literally signifies, the act of 
talkinff togewer and is not confined to any paiticaiar nmnber of persons 
nor subjects. 

' Example of a Theme. 

*'Est Dens tn nobtf." Ovm, lib. I. 

Metaphysical peculations are, of all others, the most wild and most ex- 
posed to error, ^e relation between volition and action, mind and body, 

4F The specimens and models here presented, are taken, by the consent 
of the respeotiye authors, from the files of one of our most respectable uni- 
Tersities. To the highly respected President of that university, the author 
is greatly indebted t(x tne kind facilities rendered, by which he was enabled 
to examme the files of that institution, and to select such as he had been 
permitted to copy. He does not, however, consider himself authorized 
more particularly to name the institution nor its presiding oflScer. It i» 
due, also, to Ihe gentlemen whose juvenile exercises be has been permitted 
hers to present, to state, that their reluctant permission has been given with 
the understanding that their names will not be mentiened in connexion 
with the exercises. The question may, perhaps, be asked, why exercises 
of this kind are presented at all. To this the author replies, that a know- 
ledge of what has been done on any given occasion cannot be without its 
use to those who are called u^n to exert their talents on any similar occa- 
eion ; and if any of the foUowmg exercises should be considered as speci- 
mens, rather than models, the author can only say, that he deems examples 
of this kind, which can be emulated by the student^more encouraging tnan 
faultless models. It is the business of the teacher to infuse that spirit idiioh 
shall adopt as its motto, ~ " Excelsior,'* 
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the dedsiye influence of the former on the motions of the latter, and how 
this intercourse obtains, are subtleties, the investigation of which has ever 
baffled the ingenuity of philosophers. Nor is reasoning on this subject 
in any respect conclusive. It sets out from hypothethis, and, instead of 
leading to any just conclusions, usually leaves the inquirer in a labyrinth 
of doubt. 

In spite of these obstacles, however, there is something in the mind of 
man that takes a delight in diving into these mysteries ; a curiosity which 
is always alive and restless, grasping at some hidden truth j a fancy that 
is prone to explore an unknown path, — that loves to float in whimsical 
reveries. *' Est Deus in nobis." 

On our first introduction to this world, whether our minds are free from 
ideas and vacant, '* like a piece of white paper," as Mr. Locke quaintly 
phrase it ; and, if tliis be tne fa<;t, whether, as originally cast by the crea- 
tor, they differ as widely in quality, as the various kinds of white paper 
from the mill; — are questions which have not yet been determined. 
When we contemplate society, we ^ are struck with the diversities of char- 
acter which it discloses. We ask ourselves, how it happens, that such 
yarieties of genius exist; how it is, that one person has a mathematical, 
another a poetical turn of mind ; that one has an imagination, that 
" bounds from earth to heaven, and sports in the clouds," and another 
possesses a mind that gropes in the deepest recesses of philosophy, and 
learns to conceive the most abstruse truth. We wonder tor a while, and 
presently conclude, that all the peculiarities of each mind are coeval with 
Its existence, and impressed by the Deity. 

For my own part, althoughl consider these speculations to be as unin- 
portant, as they are doubtful, they frequentiy find an indulgence in my 
mind. Nor are they altogether fruitless. They answer the purpose of a 
romance. They amuse me imagination, and occupy the vacant thought 
of a leisure hour. I am inclined to the belief, that, as our minds may be 
considered to emanate from the same creative spirit, they bear a nearer 
resemblance to each other than we are apt to imagine. It is probable 
that our minds are all equally endowed, and, at first, are precisely the 
same. That they are susceptible of like impressions. And if a case be 
supposed, where two persons could be brought up in such a manner, th^ 
every external circumstance, having the least effect on the senses, could 
be precisely the same to each, that their dispositions would be in all res- 
pects similar ; indeed, the men would be peitectly alike. This hypothesis 
18 reconcilable with tlie maxim (under e^dsting circumstances)' that no 
two persons were ever in every respect alike. For, in the earliest state of 
the mind, it is so susceptible of impressions, that the slightest circum- 
stances vary its direction and character. Frivolous causes produce the 
most important and lasting effects. Whence, we may readily account for 
tiie numberless shades or character, as resulting, not from an original 
diflTerence in minds, but from the secret operation of physical causes. 

It is curious to observe the relation between the senses of seeing and 
hearing, and the mind, and how sensibly the imperfections of the former 
tend to sharpen the faculties of the latter. So uniform has this rule held 
ipvithin the circle of my own acquaintance, that I am apt to conceive one's 
intellectual powers merely from a knowled^ of his faculties of sight 
One who is near-sighted, for example, usually possesses mental powers 
that are clear and nervous. In him, on the contrary, whose vision is 
bounded only by the horizon, we should look for a mind capable of pleas- 

28 
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ing in the arts of poetry and fiction ; for be embraces at a glance all Uie 
beauties of natare. A retentive memory is also naturally associated with 
one who hears and sees with difficulty. Thus, by a little refinement, (I 
think reasonably,) we may refer the oifferent faculties of the mind to the 
construction of the senses. The different bearings of these causes are 
obyions. They prove the importance of acquiring a habit of close think- 
ing. He who hean and sees with difficulty, treasures up what he learns 
with care. A partial blindness invites contemplation. A man is not 
liable to have his attention distracted by frivolous events. Thej are in 
tome measure shut out. He finds a study everywhere. 

Example of a Conference,^ 

Public AmuaementBy Splendid Rdigioui Ceremonies, Warlike I^nqfaradons 
amd Dupleuf, cmd a Rigid Police, as means of Despotic Power. 

PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 

Various as are the means by which an individual may acquire despotic 
power over a nation ; none are more easy in their application, or more 
effectual in their residts, than the mere act of providing and supporting, 
what, in such cases, are most erroneously called public amusements. 
Public amusements ! yes, — let but your tyrant, who would lord it with 
impunity, open his theatres, provide his shows, and procure every thing 
that can please the fancjr, and delight the eyes and ears of the people, 
then he may rest in security, for those whom he would make slaves are 
placed upon Uie broad road that leadeth backward to darkness, but never 
onwaids to light They may pause at first, but the fatal charm soon over- 
comes their strength, and, blind to all evil consequ«ices, tibej plunge 
madly on in pursuit of present pleasure. 

It 18 easy to show how the people are so readily and so fatally de- 
ceived, ---it requires few exampl^ and little reasoning to prove that 
temptations are strong, indulgence ruinous, the truth is written within, 
legibly upon our hearts. 

' I cannot, however, pass over this subject without calling your attention 
to one of the most instructive, the most splendid, and, at the same time,- 
most appalling portions of history, the latter days of the Roman Empire. 
We have before us a nation that has raised itself from obscurity to gran- 
deur. — that has exchanged the name of exiles and vagabonds for the 
proud title of conquerors and sovereigns of the world *, yet, in this very 
people, in their proudest day, we can trace the seeds of corruption. 

They had eaiiy acquired a taste for public amusements, that had ever 
been gaining strength, and that was soon to be employed as the certain 
means of working their destruction.. 

The Boman frame retained as yet too much of its former strength and 
vigor to be roughly handled. An attempt to force chains npon it ¥rould 
have called form a third Brutus full of the fire and patriotism of his an- 
cestors. They who aimed at the imperial purple, knew this, and, avoiding 
all violence, sought to accomplish their designs by craft and subtlety. 
Roman citizens, in their amusements, had already reached the limits, 
which cannot be passed with impunity ; the only work that remuned for 

* One part only of this Conferenoe is presented. 
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tjnmn J was to lead them beyond these Ihniti, and to foster their growfaig 
carelessness and inattention to their dearest interests. This step was 
soon taken. Theatres were opened in all quarters of the city, loaded 
with every embellishment that the imagination could suggest, or that un- 
bounded wealth could procure. We need not enter into a detail of diesc 
amusements ; it snfficeth our purpose to point out how readily the people 
fell into the snare, and how speedily and entire was the ruin that followed. 
As had been rightly conjectured, the people soon gathered in crowds to 
these exhibitions, ->-they passed almost their yhole lives within the walls 
of the <3rcus, utterly regardless of all that was transacted in the world 
without 

Those who had made this deadly preparation, who had tempted a na- 
tion to its ruin, now hastened to improve the opportunities they had 
acquired. Not in secresy and fear, but openly, and with fuU confidence, 
they proceeded to fasten their chains upon a slumbering people. And 
history informs us how complete was their success, — *' Bome, Rome im- 
perial, bows her to die shock,'' — the work of her slavery wiis finished,— 
the entrance of the Goth into her gates was a mere dumge of masters, 
for she long before had fidlen and was conquered. 

The Case we have just cited is a remarkable one, — few events in his- 
toiT can compare wiUi it, — yet, for all that, it is not to be rejected as an 
unfair and too highly colored illustration of the truth of our positions. 
There is nothing in it unnatural, there is nothing improbable, and should 
the like drcumstanoes at any time occur, I had almost said a child might 
predict the ruin that would ensue. 

When it can be shown how business and pleasure, attention and remiss- 
ness, can go hand in hand together ; in short, when we shall see a nation 
utterly devoted to amusements, and, at the same time, awake to all its in- 
terests, then we may be ready to give our example and positions to the 
wind. 

• 

Example of a CoUoquy.* 
Difference of Manners in jineient Some a$id Modem Civilised States. 

To a careful and attentive observer of human nature, the history of 
mankind presents an interesting and instructive but mournful picture. 
It teaches him that man is everywhere the same; but however the picture 
may be varied bv circumstances, however different the light in which it is 
viewed, the leading features remain ever the same. In no portion of an- 
cient history are we more struck with this important fact than in that of 
Rome. In considering the manners of that people, great care should be 
taken that we do not permit the classical associations of our boyhood to 
give us a too favorable opinion of their character ; and a^n, that we do 
not run into die opposite, but less probable error, of depreciating their real 
-worth. Cold, indeed, must be the heart, and dull the understanding, that 
can contemplate unmoved the history of thto Eternal City, which, after 
all, has done its part towards communicating to the world civilization and 
philosophy. It requires no extraordinary stretch of the imagination to 
marshal before us, in patriotic array, those venerable magistrates, who, 
tranquilly seated in their curule chairs, defied the fury of Brennus and 

* One part only of this C<dloquy is presented. 
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his barbarian hordes ; or to hear Cicero dechuming tnth honest indignA* 
tion against the rices and insolence of Anthony and Yerres. Yet, our 
admiration mast gradnallj subside, when we reflect, that the glory with 
which the^ were snrronnded, was purchased by the misery and degrada- 
tion of millions. Did we see the Romans in uieir true colors, we should 
perceiye that they were in reality a selfish, perfidious, cruel, and supersti- 
tious race of barbarians, endued with the scanty and doubtful virtues of 
savage life, but deformed by more than its ordinary excesses, and whose 
original purity of manners and good faith among themselves did not en- 
dure a moment longer than it enabled them to subdue the rest of man- 
kind. Of the many mistakes which our classical fondness for the Romans 
have led us into respecting them, there is not a greater or more unfounded 
one than the high opinion we are apt to entertain of their domestic habits. 
The Queen of Cities, throned upon her seven hills, in marble majestj, 
the mistress of a world conquered by the valor of her sons, is a picture 
of our imagination,, wbich we are unwilling to spoil by filling up all its 
parts with too curious accuracy. Certain it is that information enough is 
to be obtained from Roman authors to prepare us for a scene of much 
more moderate splendor in the capital of Italy. From them we may 
learn that all the points upon which the imagination reposes vdth so 
much complacency and delight, are perfectly consistent with misery, dis- 
order, and filth. We may learn, that though their Venus never attracted 
public notice in a hooped* petticoat, and though their Apollo never dashed 
m a blue swallow-tailed coat with brass buttons, yet, that the costume of 
the day, whatever it might be, was pretty generally bestowed upon their 
deities. We may learn, that the Romans, with all tiieir wealth and power, 
and ingenious luxury, enjoyed but little real cleanliness and comfort. 
More of that most desiraole and excellent article, comfort, may be had 
by any one among us, than could have been enjoyed by a Roman noble, 
who rode in carriages widiout springs, or on saddles without stirrups, or 
dined without knives and forks, or lived in rooms without chimneys. 
And, having duly weighed these and similar points of minute history, we 
may bring ourselves to adopt more sober views of the magnificence of 
ancient Rome, and of an ancient Roman. Jn spite of their admiration 
for Grecian manners, the Romans were ill-calculated for every elegant 
pursuit After abandoning the rigid virtues by which Cincinnatus reached 
the summit of glory, they gave way to a corruption of manners, and an 
insatiable rapacity, which would have remained a solitary example of hu- 
man depravity, had not revolutionary France exhibited scenes still more 
horrid and revolting. The tyranny of the Romans, and of the French 
under Bonaparte, is stamped with the same horrid features, the same un- 
bounded and unprincipled lust of dominion rendered both the disturbers 
of human repose. By the pride and avidity of the descendants of Romu- 
lus, Greece was stripped of her pictures and statues ; by the rapacity and 
avidity of the Directorial Government, and that Jacobin General, Italy 
was robbed of these identical statues, and of paintings more exquisitely 
beautiful even than those of Zeuxis or Apelles. If to plunder ihe van- 

auished of every thing that can contribute to the comfort, instruction, or 
le ornament of society be an object of merited censure, both nations are 
equally culpable, both equally tyrants and robbers. The ravager, the ex- 
terminator, Verres, was not worse than many others of the^Roman Pro- 
consuls. Who can read the Verrine orations and not curse from his 
heart this cruel and rapacious people ? The money of the unhappy Si- 
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cilians found its war to his coffers, and their erain, whilst they were 
starving, into his granaries. The axes of his uctors were blunted on 
their necks, and the favor of being put to death at a single blow was sold 
at a heavy price. Turn we from the cruelty, injustice, and rapacity of 
Yerres ? ^ we turn our eyes from the extortions of the Sicilian Prtetor, 
they may perchance light upon the newspapers of the day, and they will 
there find scenes equally infamous and deplorable. The deeds of Yerres 
stand not alone in the history of the world. What think we of those 
slaughtered at Yicksburg ? " It was in vain that the unhappy men cried 
out, We are American citizens ; the bloodthirsty mob, deaf to all they 
could urge in their own defence, ordered the infamous punishment to be 
inflicted. Thus were innocent American citizens publiclv murdered, 
while the only words they uttered amidst their cruel sufferings were, 
" We are American citizens." " O Liberty ! O sound once delightful to 
every American ear 1 O sacred privilege of American citizenship ! Once 
sacred, now trampled upon." Tell me not that the storms which now 
agitate the surface of our institutions are preferable to the calm unruffled 
sea of despotism in Russia and Austria ; give me the despotism of a 
Nicolas and a Metternich, nay, even the tyranny of a Nero, or a Caligula, 
any thing but the despotism and tyranny of an infuriated mob. 

The taste for gladiatorial murder, prevalent in Rome for centuries, and 
often indulged to the most extravagant excess, implies so wide a devia- 
tion from the common feelings and principles of humanity, that it is to 
be regarded as an important fact, in the moral history of man. Moralists 
will tell us that the truly brave are never cruel ; but to chis the Roman 
Ampitheatres say, No. There sat the conquerors of the world c6olly to 
enjoy the torture and the death of men who had never offended them. 
Twice in one day came the matrons and senators of Rome to the butchery ; 
and, when glutted with bloodshjsd, the Roman ladies sat down in the wet 
arena, streaming with the blood of their victims, to a luxurious supper. 
But enough of these humiliating details. 

The moral to be derived from lioman history, if properly applied, is 
most excellent, and cannot be too often, nor too strongly inculcated. It 
is that the loss of civil liberty involves a destruction of every feeling 
which distinguishes man from the inferior part of the creation, leaving 
his faculties to vegetate in indolence or to become brutalized by sensuali- 
ty j that public opinion, when suffered to waste its energies in wild ap- 
plause of faction or tyranny, may become one of the most subservient 
instruments of oppression, and even bow its neck to tlie ground ere the 
foot of the tyrant be prepared to tread upon it. 



f / ^ X. X i \.^ 

ESSAY, TREATISE, TRACT, THESIS. 

An Essiaj, literally means notliing more than a trial, or an 
attempt. It is solnetimes used to designate in a specific man* 

28* 
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ner an author's attempt to illustrate any point. It is com- 
monly applied to small detached pieces, which contain only 
the general thoughts oi a writer on any given subject, and 
afford room for amplification into details. Some authors 
modestly used the term for their connected and finished en- 
deavours to elucidate a doctrine.* 

A Treatise t is more systematic than an Essay. It treats 
on the subject in a methodical form, and conveys the idea of 
something labored, scientific, and instructive. 

A Tract t is only ^ species of small treatise, drawn up 
upon particular occasions, and published in a separate form. 

A Thesis is a position or proposition which a person ad- 
vances, and offers to maintain, or which is actually maintained 
by argument. 

Essays are either moral, political, philosophical, or literaiy ; they are 
the crude attempts of the yonth to digest his own thoughts, or they are 
the more mature attempts of the man to oommnnicate his thoughts to 
others. Of the former description are prize Essays in schools, and of the 
latter are the Essays innumerable which ha^e been published on every 
Bubiect since the days of Bacon. 

Treatises are mostly written on ethical, political, or speculative sub- 
jects, such as Fenelon's, Milton^s, or Lodte^s " Treatise on Education," 
Ve Lolme^s " Treatise on the Constitution of England.*' 

Tracts are ephemeral productions, mostly on political and religious 
subjects, which seldom survive the occasion which gave them birth. Of 
this description are the pamphlets which daily issue from the press for or 
i^^ainst the measures of goyemment, or the public measures of any par- 
ticular party. 

The JBssay is the most popular mode of writing; it suits the WTit» 
who has not talent or inclination to pursue his inquiries farther, and it 
suits the generality of readers, who are amused with yariety and super- 
ficiality. The Treatise is adapted for the student, who will not be con- 
tented with the superficial Essay, when more ample materials are within 
his reach. 

The Tract is formed for the political or religions partisan, and receives 
its interest from the occurrence of the motive. The Disseolation inter- 
ests the disputant ( See Dissertation, page 334.)^ 



* See Locke's " Essay on the Understandiog," and Beattie*s ^ Essay on 
Truth." ^ 

t Treatise and Tract have both the same derivation, from the Latin trako. 
to draw, manage, or handle, and its participle, traetus. 
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Eacannnh \st of an Essay. 

LITEBATUBE. 

The'developement of mind, the exertions of talent, the labors of indas- 
try, are all subjects intimately Interwoven with the moral character of a 
rational and accountable being. It is a curious and interesting investiga- 
tion to trace the history of nian, as he emerges from a state of nature, and 
passes through the successive gradations, from mere animal existence, 
to a state of refined civilization and moral culture. And it is equally 
delightful to the man of letters, to behold ^e effects of learning in its 
various stages, in amending the inward state of mankind, as the refine- 
ments of luxury add to their external convenience. 

It is a common remark with the historian, that the discovery of the use 
of iron is the first step from savage to civilized life. The remark is just, 
bat must be received in a limited sense ; for there is an internal as well as 
external history; a history of mind as well as of matter ; an intellectual 
civilization distinct from the history of nations, and independent of the 
combinations of beauty of figure and of color. What iron is to the animid 
nature of man, literature is to his intellectual condition. The former sup- 
plies him with the means of defence, enables him to overcome tixe debility 
of his organic powers, and endues him with factitious strength, as usefcd 
as that which nature has conferred. The latter preserves the acquisitions 
of the former, guides its operations, concentrates its usefulness, and enables 
him to avail himself of the achievements of genius struggling with the 
inertness of matter, or fettered by the restrictions of ignorance and bar- 
barity. The history of literature is the history of the noblest powers of 
num.* There is a sameness in savage life, which affords but little interest 
to speculation ; and confines the investigations of the philosopher and man 
of observation within narrow limits. The scope of his^bihties is narrow 
and contracted. The construction of rude implements, the provision of 
the necessaries of life, the strifes, collisions, and bitter feuds of hostile and 
ambitious chiefs, deficient in interest, because deficient in incidents ; the 
simple tales of love or the sombre stories of licentiousness, diese form the 
material of the history of nations, upon whom science has never beamed, 
nor literature shed its renovating rays. In the relation of these incidents, 
there is no history of mtW, no account of the progress of intellect, further 
than what is observed in the ingenuity of mechanical contrivance, limited 
by Uie ignorance of the properties of things. But the invention of letters, 
preceded by the mysticism of hieroglyphic symbols, gave a new face to 
the worid ; enlarged the subjects of knowledge, and changed man from a 
mere animal to an inteUectnal being. The history of literature, from the 
invention of letters to the present day, involves all that is interesting in 
the history of man. To what purpose would the divine gifts of speech 
and reason have been conferred, umess the monuments of their achieve- 
ments should have more stability than could exist as they float on the 
recollections of a single generation. The animal nature of man might, 
so far as posterity is concerned, be considered the nobler because the more 
permanent part of his bein^. The structures which his hands have reared, 
though still amenable to me laws of decay, would survive the shocks of 
ages, wbUe no monument would exist of lufl immortal spirit) no recollec- 
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cfdat 
^ Aze _ ^ , 

tke zk'As 9d k:xfwitd^ Tn&^:3oaarT ton. Gke ihe njs of lig^ voukl 
wy a i» im^jn a» h passed firoai hand to haad, said <iiie genentioa 
OMLfi nrx be casncfaed by tbe mafm'u'uhmi cf its pndeeeaBor. But the 
inrexkiirjia «(f kuers has cstsbikbed a ditiri i br wUdi the aapnsilioiis 
of one S(pe bsve beco hszaded dofvv as a nth mhfrifmrr io ita snooessor; 
srhue the iatcr sse. ukc the postcntj of as aur i rt fiunily, has refeUed in 
the rWiws cKau&i br its aacaestots. Soch are the cflerts id litcntare, 
CDtKwkred onir as u ealar]ge» the fields <if kamriedge, andgiTO a wider 
laa^e K> the excreiie of the imetJectaal fiKiilties^ 

But there is another and a moie intcrestiiig; bccaa^e more important^ 
view to be takea of its infloenee, as it cipetates on the moral nature of 
maakbuL In the eoQstroctMm of imfdeBBcms of defence, in the ammge' 
ment of architectoral oouTenicDee, in the paisait of the obiects of sense, 
fluu if superior to some species of the brvte creation, on! j as his oorpoieai 
po«ren are better jviapted to mecfaaucal ezertioiL The bee, tbe hesTer, 
the ant and other inferior otdos, riwal the most soeoessfvl efforts of nuu 
in the oonstractioo of a habitation adiqited to the respective exigencies of 
each. Bat tUey operate bj instinct, — Am Ubors are the snggestaons of 
neeessity in confefenoe widi inventtre powers; and it is a cmioas investi* 
gation to trace the gradations from destitntion to comfort, from comfort to 
convenience, and from conTenience to ease, and, in its proper connexion, 
the moral inflncnce of each npon the character of mankind. There it 
will be found that the Taunted nobleness of savage nature, the magna* 
nimitj ascribed by some eren of the present daj, to 3ie uncaltiTSted states 
of societj, are bat the chimeras of prejudice, or at least but erroneous 
deductions from solitary examples. The histoiy of literature, will abnn- 
dantly show that such mstaaces are but the tapfer in the dungeon, wfaidi 
appears the brighter from the darkness by whidi it is surroimded; whUe 
ID the improved forms of life, in those ages when the brightness of learn- 
ing has dispelled the clouds in the minds of men, and day has davned 
npon the eyes of all, the aspen flame is eclipsed by brighter lights and ii 
unnoticed, becaa^e it is unfavored by the advantages of contrast. 

Laws owe their permanency to their ocHisistency ; and ^eir eonsistener 
is mainly to be attributed to a wise consideration of the exigencies of 
society, deduced from the operations of cause and effect npon the homaa 
mind. When history, therefore, is silent, their deductions most be made 
from a limited view of society ; and, like all conclusions drawn from va- 
rious views, are likely to be erroneous. It is letters whidi give a ton/pe 
to history, and provide it with a distinct utterance. It is letters which 
make the past a monitor to the present, and the present a guide to the 
future. 

The view which we have thus taken of literature is narrow and drcnm- 
scribod. Indeed, the subject is as exhaustless as its objects are innaroe^ 
able. He must be dead to the most refined pleasures of which his natnn 
M susce))tible, who is deaf to the claims of literature to his attention, or ii 
blind to the importance and value of learning. 
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JExample 2d of an Essay. 
The Pleasure derived from the FineArtSj by the Artigt and Common Spectator, 

The pleasure derived from the Fine Arts is doubtless proportioned to our 
capacity of appreciating them ; for they address themselves chiefly to the 
imagination and the sensibility. The mere pleasures of sense every- man 
may feel ; but those derived from intellect and sentiment are more limited, 
and of a higher order. Hence it is, that the artist feasts on his self- 
created treasures, and lives on fancy's imagery, whilst the hieroglyphical 
daub of a sign-painter would be more attractive to the common 8p«<;tator 
than the hues of Titian, or the bold master-strokes of a Michael Angelo. 
Taste is a sentiment of the soul. It is a keen perception of the sublime 
and beautiful in art and nature. United w^ith genius, it even creates to 
itself images surpassing human excellence ; objects which exist, perhaps, 
but in the painter's and poet's vision. Guido coveted the wings of an 
angel, that he might behold the beatified spirits of paradise, and there- 
by form an archangel such as his imagination was obliged to substitute. 
How sublime must have been the vision which gave the object his im- 
agination 80uo;ht for ! How intense the feeling which thus transported 
him from earu to heaven ! 

To express the passions by outward signs is the artist's aim ; and we 
may add, his envied privilege. What delight to see the cold and gloomy 
canvas expand with life ; tiie dull void banished by the melting eye, the 
graceful lorm, the persuasive suppliant, the conquering hero ! Every 
touch adds something to the soul's expression, till the enraptured painter 
yields himself up to the delightful contemplation of his new creation. '' I, 
too, am a pwnter," exclaimed Correggio, with involuntary transport, 
while contemplating a work of the divine Raphael \ " I, too, am a painter." 
Such was the enraptured feeling which would, otherwise, have been chilled 
by the cold pressure of his wants and poverty. 

To common observers, the most beautiful painting may seem but an 
assemblage of forms, and the most exquisite poem but doggei-el rh^e. 
The higher efforts of art produce but little effect on uncultivated minds. 
It is (as Sir Joshua Reynolds observes^ only the lowest style of arts, 
whether of painting, poetiy, or music^ that may be said, in the vulgar 
sense, to be naturally pleasing. Taste, and a just discrimination, are the 
results of education. The concertos of Steibell and Clementi would be 
jargon to the ear accustomed only to the monotonous tones of " Hob or 
Nob," and ** Yankee Doodle," nor would the admirer of " Punchinello," 
or "Jack the Giant Killer," be enraptured with the gi-ace and dignity of 
an Apollo Belvidere, or a Venus de Medicis. 

That a susceptibility and love of the sublime and beautiful are a source 
of happiness, who can doubt, that has seen the "Aurora" of Guido 1 How 
rich, how sublime the fancy, which could produce so enchanting an as- 
semblage of all that is graceful and lovely ! and how animated, how en- 
raptured, the feelings of him whom a refined taste renders capable of ap- 
preciating tiiem ! Dupaty's soul melted at the view of Raphaels "Incendia 
del Borgo." He saw not, in that moment of enraptured feeling, a pictured 
flame, but the devouring element, raging, enveloping, and consuming th^ 
helpless and despairing multitude. To look on such a production with 
total indifference is impossible. Apelles's critic was a competent judge 
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of the lepRWiilitaoii of a Bandal, and MoBfere*B old womaii oonld decide 
mm the Datme of comic fanmor; but it is the artist and ooimoisseiir 
akne, idw cu judge, appieciate, and fiwl the biggest order of color, mo- 
dificBlion, and expression. 

The portnit painter also daims oar attention and gratitade. He who 
gires to oar weeping eyes the fonn of the belored and departed friend ; 
whose magic touch arrests beaaty in its progress to decay, and whose 
pencil immortalises the revered forms of the hero and the statesman ; the 
sool-breadiing expression of a Washington, a Franklin, and an Ames. 

Painting may, perhaps, be said to be the acme of the arts, since it 
dianns by so many yarions branches, and admits of snch infinite Tarie^ 
of color and expression ; bat let not die "■ verba ardentia " of 'the poet be 
robbed of their honors. The lyre of a MUton, a Cowper, a Bryant, and a 
Wwdsworth, can never breathe other than hannonions sounds. Their 
words melt into id»fts,as the objects of natare gather light and color from 
the son. 

Shall we not allow the poet* then, his joys and honors ? Shall the 
emanations of his fancy shine on hearts cold and dead to its rays ? Nol 
Throoi^ the tear of sensibiUtT we see his power; we feel in the tender 
accents of the voice that trembles while it reads. 

Since the pleasnres derived from the Fine Arts are so exquisite, both to 
the artist and spectator, it cannot be doubted that our sources of happi- 
ness might be greatly extended by their. liberal cultivation. That arts 
and morals are materially connected, there is no doubt. Horace observes : 

** Ingennn didlclne lldeliter artes, 
Bmolllt mores, nee slnit ease feros. ** 

And could this spirit, this admiration of the beautiful, be generously cnl- 
tivated, the senius of our soil might proudlj ascend the summit o^ Pai^ 
nassus. Public favor is the most powerful stmiulus to talent ; exhibitions, 
therrfore, of the best productions, both in painting and sculptore, will 
have a tendency to diffuse a general taste, and to inspire a spirit of emu- 
lation, from wmch the most beneficial Results may be anticipated. Let us 
not suffer the artists who now grace our shores to forsake us, for the want 
of that patronage which it should be our pride and pleasure to bestow. 
We cannot, indeed, expect to rival the treasures of the Louvre or the 
Vatican ; but from the exercise of native talent, and from the specimens 
of art we already possess, much may be expected. In the cabinets of 
private individuals in our city, may be found productions sufficient to 
form a choice collection for public exhibition, and it is to the liberality and 
patronage of their possessors that we look for such encouragement as shall 
stimulate the young artist to immortsdize his name, and shed a lustre oa 
hisoonntiy. 

JSxample Sd. 

Thu Sentitnent of Loyatty, 

Loyalty, in its primitive signification, implies fidelitv to a king. Hence, 
a loyal subject is one who promotes as far as possible the welfare of the 
kingdom, who assists in the maintenance of the laws, and in times of dani^ 
is ever ready to defend the life and honor of his sovereign, and to sacriiico 
himself for uie good of his country. 

This sentiment is natural to the human race. If we analyze our varioos 
feelings and emotions, we shall find that the sentiment of love is one of 
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the most powerful passions which nature has implanted in the breast of 
man ; it is the most powerful, because, when excited and kindled, it bums 
with an ardor almost unquenchable ; it warms and spurs the whole man on- 
ward towards the accomplishment of its object ; impetuous and irresistible, 
it overcomes all obstacles which rise before it. 

The sentiment of Loyalty is one of the manifestations of this love ; spring- 
ing from that noble source, it flows onward till it meets the vraters of other 
streams, which it deepens and purifies. 

Since nature has given to man this sentiment <^ loyalty, it will always 
find suitable objecte on which to bestow itself. Man was made for love ; 
he must have something to honor, respect, and admire ; something usually 
higher and nobler than nimself ; consequently, in despotic countries, honor 
and love are paid by a loyal people to their sovereign, who, being of a 
higher station, of a more venerated name, or of nobler descent than them- 
selves, is entitled to this respect. 

In our own country, we venerate the wisdom and prudence of our ances- 
tors, who, in framing the articles of our constitution, provided for the ^|ood 
of succeeding generations ; and, at the present day, when we see a citizen 
devotine himself to the service of his country with that patriotic spirit 
which diaracterized our fathers, our affections are aroused, our lips send 
forth his 2>raise, we hail him as the defender of the Constitution, and the 
whole nation rises up to do him homage. 

In Englandj recently, that loyalty, which for two preceding rei^s had 
been slumbermg, burst forth with redoubled vigor upon the accession of a 
Temale sovereign to the throne. 

At the beginning of a new reign, the loyalty of a nation is always openly 
and warmlv exhimted. But on that occasion^ there was somei^mg m the 
fact, that meir future sovereign was a vouthful and accomplished queen, 
which excited in an unusual £gree the nopesand sympathies of the nation. 
They hailed her accession as emblematical of peace and prosperity. 

In the feudal times, in the times of chivalry and the Crusades, the 
knights were distinguished for their loyalty to the ladies of the court. In 
those days, the fame and beauty of the lady inspired her champion with 
courage and strength, and man^ a battle has been fought and many a vic- 
tory won, under this spirit-stirring influence of loyally. 

Those were brilliant days for Europe, when chivalry stood forth in its 
might, and first gave birth to loyalty, — loyalty, which taught devotion and 
reverence to those weak, fair beings, who but in beauty and gentleness 
have no defence. **It raised love above the passions of the brute, and by 
dignifying woman, made woman worthy of love. It gave purity to enthu 
siasm, crushed barbarous selfishness, taueht the heart to expand like a 
flower to the sunshine, beautified glory with generosity, and smoothed even 
the rugged brow of war." But how have we degenerated ? " The age of 
chivalry is ^one ; never, never more shall we behold that generpus loyalty 
to rank and sex, that proud submission, that dignified odeaience, that sub- 
ordination of the heart, which kept alive, even in servitude itself, the spirit 
of an exalted freedom ! " 

But though the sentiment of loyalty has greatly degenerated, it is not 
wholly extinct ; it is now occasionally expressed, but its flame is faint and 
flickering ; should it eVer expue, it will go hand in hand with patriotism, 
and will expire with that faith which gave it life. 

To conceive truly what we should then lose, we need onlv reflect, that 

loyalty is the bond of society and friendship, it unites all the best affections 

of the heart in one common cause, it holds a sacred place not to be invaded 

with impunity, it is respected and honored by the old, and the stories of its 

Talor delight the young, and 

*' Though well held, to fools doth make 
Our ftdth mere folly, yet he that can endure 
To follow w)th allegiance a foUen lord, 
Doth conquer him, that did his master conquer.** 
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COLLEGE FOEIL 



TkeFleatam ni Paim of At StmiaL 

When eoTions time, iiitli mireleiiting hand, 
I>issolTes the union oi some litde buid^ 
A band connected \rj those hallowed ties. 
That from the hirth of lettered friendship rise, 
Each lingering sool, before the parting n^ 
One moment waits, to view the yean gone by; 
Mematj still loves to hover o'er the place, 
And all oar pkasoies and oar pains retrace. 

The Stadoit is the sobject of my song. 
Few are his pleasares, — yet those few are strong. 
Not the gay, transient moment of delight, 
Kot horned transports felt bat in their flight 
Unlike all else, the Student's joys endure, 
Intense, expansive, ener^tic, pure ; 
Whether o er classic plains be loves to rove, 
'Midst Attic bowers, or thitragfa the Mantoan grove, — 
Whether, with scientific eye, to trace 
The various modes of number, time, and space, -^ 
Whether on wings of heavenly truth to rise, 
And penetrate the secrets of the skies. 
Or downwards tending, with an humble eye, 
Through Nature's laws explore a Deity, 
His are the joys no stranger breast can feel, 
"So wit define, no utterance reveal. 

Nor yet, alas ! unmixed the jovs we boast, 
Our pleasures still proportioned labors cost 
An anxious tear oft fills the Student's eye. 
And his breast heaves with many a struggling sigh. 
His is the task, the long, long task, t' explore, 
Of every age the lumber and the lore. 
Need I describe his struggles and his strife, 
The thousand minor miseries of his Ufe, 
How Application, never-tiring maid. 
Oft mourns an aching, oft a dizzv head ? 
How the hard toil but slowly makes its way. 
One word explained, the labor of a day, — 
Here forced to explore some labyrinth' without end, 
And there some paradox to comprehend ? 
Here ten hard words fraught with some meaning small. 
And there ten folios fraught with none at all. 
Or view him meeting out with points and lines 
The land of diagrams and mystic signs, 
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Where forms of sphereg « being given " on a plane. 

He must transform and bend within his brain. 

Or as an author, lost in gloom profound, • 

When some bright thought demands a period round, 

Fondenng and polishing ; ah, what atail 

The room oft paced, the anguish-bitten nail« 

For see, produced 'mid many a laboring groan, 

A sentence much like an inverted cone. 

Or should he try his talent at a riiyme. 

That waste of patience and that waste of tune, 

Perchance, like me, he flounders out one line, 

Begins the next, — there stops 

Enough, no more unveil the cloister's grief, 

Disclose those sources whence it finds relief. 

Say how the Student, pausing from his toil, 

Foists his pain 'mid recreation's smile. 

Have jrou not seen,— forgive the ignoble theme, — 

The winged tenants of some haunted stx«am 

Feed eager, busy, by its pebbly side. 

Then wanton in the cool, luxuriant tide ? 

So the wis6 student ends his busy day, 
Unbends his mind, and throws his cares away. 
To books where science reigns, and toil severe, 
Succeeds the alluring tale, or drama dear ; 
Or haply in that hour his taste might choose 
The easv warblings of the modern muse. 
Let me but paint him void of eveiy care, 
Flung in free attitude across his chair. 
From page to page his rajiid eye along 
Ghmces and revels through the magic song ; 
Alternate swells his breast with hope and fear. 
Now bursts the unconscious laugh, now fells the pitring tear 
Yet more ;, though lonely joys the bosom warm, 
Participation heightens every charm ; 
And should the happy student chance to know 
The warmth of friendship, or some kindlier glow, 
What wonder should he swiftly run to share 
Some favorite author with some favorite fair ! 
There,, as he cites those treasures of the page 
That raise her fancy, or her heart engage, 
And listens while her frequent, keen remark 
Discerns the brilliant, or illumes the dark, 
And doubting much, scarce knows which most to admire, 
The critic's judgment, or the writer's fire, 
And reading often glances at that face. 
Where gently beam intelligence and grace; 
And sees each passion in its turn prevail, 
Her looks the very echo of the tale ; 
Sees the descending tear, the swelling breast, 
When vice exults, or virtue is distressed ; 
Or, when the plot assumes an aspect new, 
And virtue shares her retribution due, 
He sees the grateful smile, th' uplifted eye, 
29 
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Thread, needle, kerchief, dropt in ecstasy, — 
Say, can one social pleasure equal this ? 

X et still eren here imperfect is the bliss. 
For ah ! how oft must awkward learning yield 
To graceful dnlness the unequal field 
Of gallantry ? What lady can endure 
The shrug scholastic, or the bow demure ? 
Can the poor student hope that heart to gain, 
Whidi melts before the nutter of a cane ? 
Or, of two characters, which shall surpass. 
Where one consults his books, and one his glass ? 
Te fair, if anght these censures may apply, 
*T is yours to ^ect the surest remedy ; 
Ne*er should a fop the sacred bond remove 
Between the Aonian and the Paphian grove. 
'T is yours to stren^[then, polish, and secure 
The lustre of the mmd's nch garniture ; 
This is the robe that lends you heavenly charms, 
And envy of its keenest sting disarms, 
A robe whose grace and richness will outvie 
The woof of (Sinus, or the Tyrian dye. 

To count one pleasure more, indulge mv muse, — 
'T is friendship's self, — ^what cynic wUl refuse ? 
O, I could tell how oft her joys we 've shared. 
When mutual cares those mutual ioys endeared. 
How arm in arm we 've lingered through the vale, 
listening to many a time-beguiling tale. 
How oft, relaxing from one common toil. 
We've found repose amid one common smile. 
Yes, I could tell, but O, the task how vain ! 
'T would but increase our fast approaching pain j 
The pain so thrilling to a student s heart, 
Coudied in that talisman of woe, we part 



XCI. 

DISSERTATION. 

A dissertatioii is a formal discourse intended to illustrate 
a subject, and the term is properly applied to performances 
of an argumentative nature. 

Dissertations are principally employed on disputed points 
of literature and science.* 



* See Bentley's "Dissertation upon the Epistles of Phalaris,*' and Do 
Pan's ** Dissertatioos on the Egyptians and Chmese.** 
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JExample, 

^ On the Cauaea whichy independent of their Merits have contributed to de- 

vote the ancient CUutics" 

The ancient classics are elevated to a rank in the literature of the 
world, to which their intrinsic excellence cannot justify their claim. Ad- 
mitting this position, which their moststreniious supporters will not deny, 
hut unwilling to incur the imputation which a declaimer against classical 
learning must deservedly hazard among its admirers, I shall attempt to 
show some of the causes that have united to produce this elevation. 

The standard to which evety one primarily refers what he examines, 
is the measure of his own power. That work is not admired which he 
could equal or surpass. Ihis standard, indeed, is soon extended, and 
similar efforts of genius of other ages are taken into the comparison. 
The barbarism in which the world was involved at the revival of learning, 
made the classics appear to its restorers in an unnaturally strong and 
dazzling light. Possessing themselves few of the advantages of progres- 
sive improvement, and destitute and ignorant of the resources of the an- 
cient authors, they viewed their works as the efforts of transcendent 
genius, which had completely penetrated and exhausted the mines of na- 
ture, — which none could ever after approach, and only the most exalted 
minds comprehend. They applied themselves to the examination of the 
treasures they had discovered, and burst forth into unrestrained admira- 
tion of authors from whom they had learned to think and to speak. 

All who have since justly appreciated the labors of these fathers of 
modem literature, have concurred in sentiments of gratitude and rever- 
ence to their instructors. 

For a great part of the time since the revival of letters, those who aimed 
at the reputation of scholars have been obliged to establish their claim 
by a knowledge of the classics. The possessor of this knowledge ob- 
tained respect, and continued to cultivate it from the pride of displaying 
learning which was confined to a few, or from the ambition of excelling 
in what constituted his chief or only distinction. This was necessarily 
the case when little other than classical learning existed ; and it long con- 
tinued, like the respect for hereditary succession, from the habit oi pay- 
ing honor to what our predecessors deemed honorable. . While prejudices 
were thus strong in favor of the classics, few ventured to appear without 
their support, and most tiiat was written tended to preserve and strengthen 
their ascendancy. Regarded as having assisted the first literary efforts 
of the majority of the learned men of modem times, and being generally, 
by the nature of then* subjects, belter suited than most other books to the 
comprehension of the young, the classics have long been presented to the 
infant mind of the scholar, when in its most susceptible state. They 
have thus occupied the most powerful prepossessions, and been allowed 
to form and constitute the standard of intellectual beauty and excellence. 
They have intimately insinuated themselves into the mind, at a period 
when impressions received are most lasting and most forcible.^ They 
have been connected with the tenderest and most pleasing associations j 
with the memory of the sports and enjoyments of childhood, and the more 
affecting recollections of the attention of instractors and kindness of pa- 
rents. Those whom the youth was first taught to respect have been men 
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6efuleil to iSbtwt wJutSitt* md ciiiplojvd to pout (Mk tiheir Imulita^ sod to 
the jct mfonncd tMste to dicD' perception and just admiratioo. 

It was udcr the gaidaDoe of soch cnndartota, that tfae Tomig imi^iiiia. 
took in earliest fligiits^ The first scenes of natiTe simplicitj and 
li ap p iims it AetrheA, woe amidst the Hawsiral irales of lliesalT. The 
fim popular aascmblks it legaid e d widi interest, were dioae oiAshexm 
and Home. The first battks it pidmed to itsdf were fought under the 
h amieis of a Grecian or Boman generaL Whenerer, in after life and 
other bo«4s, pastoral soenerr. or popular commotion, or the tumult <^ 
war. preaenied themsetres, thej hroug^ back these impressions, were re- 
ferred to these exemplaii, and tibe justice and ctegance of desci^>tioo 
veie determined bj the comparison. 

To this may be added die undefined sense of the greatness of an ob- 
ject at fint imperfectly comprehended, whidi continnes to display beauties 
mid h^^ier excellences the more dosely and attentirely it is contem. 
plated. This quality, conmion to erery work of merit, must be pardcu- 
urly exhibited in those, which, like the classics, are sufficiently intell^ible 
to interest minds not yet adequate to their complete comprehension. 

I insi^ not on the respect that we pay to antiquity; the records of her 
wisdom, though for ages deemed sacred, haTe long since been exposed to 
the gaze and scrutiny of the profime. Her roice is no longer listened to 
as speaking the language of inspiration. The charm that riveted atten- 
tion is dissolved. Men of modem times affect to reverence the dictates 
of reason alone. But the &ct has not always been thus ; there were times 
when tfae classics were respected merely because they contained the lega- 
cies of ancient days. 

Inductive philosophy has, indeed, taught other precepts ; but to those 
Iffnorant of these precepts, or impatient of the long and weary path which 
this philosophy pointed out, some of the Greek classics offered to show 
a pleasanter and far shorter way to universal sdenoe. Having once em- 
braced the theories of the phflosophers, they must have rejected with ridi- 
cule the pretensions of other booKS to competition with the works of such 
as genius has admitted to the secret councils of nature. The works of 
the Grecian philosophers constitute, indeed, but a small portion of the 
classics. But how often are we, by our admiration of a favorite author, 
prepossessed in favor of the whole nation to which he belongs 1 

Bnt philosophy cannot boast herself; she is silent and contemplative, 
and must borrow language to communicate her inventions. Philosophi- 
cal science forms the solid distinction of modem times. Ambitious men 
mav use science as an in^trament, but will not pursue it as an end. It 
is the ostentatioQs and imposing knowledge of the language, and of the 
arts which orators and poets have employed to sway the judgment by 
rousing the passions, and will be sought after by these men ; and this 
knowleidge they will find in the classical relics of the days of imagination 
and enthusiasm. 

Bnt if these relics contain more of the fictions of a poetical age, of the 
plavful wanderings of the youth of human society, than of sol^r reason 
and thoughtful experience, why do they still delight the wisest of our 
thinldng racel 

Our attention, on opening a volume of the classics, is immediately won 
by the manly and striking manner in which every thing is expressed. 
Thoughts are pursued with ease as they present themselves in language full, 
forcible, and mstinct We ascribe wholly to intrinsic merit an excellence 
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owing, in a degree, to external circumstances. In a language that haa 
been so many centuries written onlj, the ideas connected with each word 
have become long since determinately fixed. The attention is not divert- 
ed by the numerous indistinct images with which every word of a living 
language is necessarily associated ; nor is the mind liable to be misled by 
allusiotis to subjects foreign to the one in view. The application of each 
word appears strikingly appropriate and peculiar. 

In a living language it cannot be thus. Where philosophy must bor- 
row the garb of ordinary life ; when she must converse in the same dia- 
lect that is employed in the usual transactions of business, and which 
must present many images that are low and disgusting, and more that are 
common, though she may please by her familiarity, she cannot but lose 
the charm of novelty, and tne dignity of elevation. Many of the thoughts 
that seem admirable in the original of the ancient classics, cease to strike 
in a modern translation. They lose their simple energy of expression, 
their innocence and delicacy of sentiment, and are debased by associa- 
tions with the grossness of sensible, or the meanness of trivi^ objects. 
Hence it is, that though we may infuse into a translation from the classics 
all the sense, we cannot the grace and spirit of the original. 

These are some of the causes to which the ancient classics owe their 
elevation. They are esteemed as having assisted the first efforts of re- 
viving literature, and contributed to the highest distinction of modem 
scholars. They were venerated as the bequest of antiquity ; they are 
Btill consecrated by their connexion with the pure enjoyments and tender 
affections of childhood. They biq dignified by a lofty freedom from the 
imperfections of a fluctuating language, and from the analogies and asso- 
ciations that combine obscurity and vulgar coarseness in a language 
which still continues to be spoken. 



xcn. 

DISQXnSITION. 

A Disquisition is a formal or systematic inquiry into any 
subject by arguments, or discussion of the facts and circum- 
stances that may elucidate truth. 

A disquisition differs from a dissertation in its form and ex- 
tent. A dissertation may be more diffuse in its character, 
and consequently is generally protracted to a greater length. 
A disquisition should be characterized by its unity. Nothing 
should be introduced but what is strictly to the point ; while 
in a dissertation any collateral subjects may be introduced 
which have a bearing upon the point to be proved, or the 
subject to be elucidated. 

29* 
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Disquisitions may be ethical, political, scientific, or literary, 
according to the nature of their subjects. 

AN ETHICAL DISQUISITION, 

Example. 
The ttrict Application of Moral Bxdet to the Policy of Stat^. 

We all hold to the strict confinement of indiyidnals by the mles of 
morality ; nations are but assemblages of individuals ; why, then, ^oold 
states be exempt from these rules ? 

Our rules of morality are laid down in the New Testament, as given 
by Jesus Christ ; he appears to have made no distinction between man 
considered as a single being, or regarded collectively, as existing in states. 
The spirit, if not 3ie letter, of his sayings, is in favor of the universal 
application of these principles ; and it becomes all, who dispute this po- 
sition, to take upon themselves the onus probandi. Let us spend a few 
moments in the survey of their objections. 

They say, in the first place, that the magnitude of the interest at stake 
justifies them in resorting to chicanery, the rupture of treaties, the open- 
ing of ambassadors^ letters, and many other honorable exploits. This 
interest is the welfare of the community in worldly matters. Can it be 
obtained by chicanery ? No ! in the language of a most eloquent writer, 
" personal and national morality, ever one and the same, dictate the same 
measures under the same circumstances." 

Moreover, the opponents say, that expediency requires the deception 
commonly practised in national affairs, and laugh at the idea of any oth- 
er system. " Let those laugh that win ! " but remember that derision is 
no proof of the validity of one position, or the fallacy of another. Long 
enough has this world grovelled beneath pretended expediency, as if short- 
sighted man could better frame regulations for the future, than he who 
holds eternity within his grasp ; let us, if no others will, rise as a nation 
and shake ofiT the chain ; let us stand forward in the pursuit of our best 
interests, for, till .the influence of Christianity is combined with that of 
philosophy, no system of policy can be perfect 

The Holy Alliance is the only instance in which this union has been 
attempted, and although the tide has been branded as deceptive, yet it 
affords the testimony of the most powerful princes, that its object was 
just. Having thus done away with the principal objections of our oppo- 
nents, we come now to a consideration of the benefits to be derived from 
a strict application of these rules ; time will only allow us to touch upon 
some of the most important, and point out their influence upon our con- 
dition. 

The laws of the land first claim our attention ; not, indeed, as they 
now are, based upon the narrow views of man, but fixed on the broad 
and sure foundation of morality. The Saviour has nowhere freed man 
from his obUgation to attend to the interests of his fellow-man ; on the 
contrary, his especial command was, " Do unto others as ye would tiiat 
men should do unto you." If this precept were observed in all the laws, 
we should no longer see kings oppressing then* subjects, or men of oiuj 
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Opinion rising to crash those of an opposite, in defiance of every piinc!« 
pie implanted in the human breast. 

There is a spirit abroad in the land, which would fain do right, but 
overdoes in its eagerness ; men actuated by it do not wait to see if their 
fellow-men fully comprehend them, or their object This is not the spirit 
of true morality, which makes its path as clear as the perfect day, and 
leads the good man to consider not merely his own benefit, but a^o to 
relieve, as far as possible, the situation of the poorer classes ; he would 
secore their earthly happiness by the only sure means, firm and salutary 
laws. In these times it becomes every man to consider, that his influence 
is something ; when the wagoner applied his shoulder to the wheel, the 
cart was dragged from the miry slough. Particularly in this country, 
where the poorest has an equal interest with tiie most wealthy, is it neces- 
sary for all to cooperate for the support of right views in regard to die 
power of laws over the governed. We have thus briefly adverted to the 
policy to be exerted by the state towards its own subjects ; there is yet 
another point of view, the connexion existing between difierent govern- 
ments. 

In the first place, nations may be regarded as having the same feelings 
towards one another with individuals. The chicanery and fraud, prac- 
tised by states towards each other, has already been adverted to ; but 
after a consideration of the relation of state and subject, the matter is 
again forced upon our attention. Not only are these practices opposed 
to all morality, but they would not be tolerated between individuals; 
and the man whose suspicion induced him to open letters, or break 
the bonds he had voluntarily given to another, would be ejected from the 
lowest society. 

In the whole system of international mordlity, there is perhaps nothing 
80 unsettled as the rules for the construction of treaties, and yet the way 
seems clear. A treaty is neither more nor less than a promise between 
two or more nations, commonly for mutual benefit 

Mankind in a body have no nigher interests than they have as individ- 
uals ; each member of society is anxious only for certain natural rights, 
and to insure these privileges to posterity ; these, we have shown, can best 
be secured by a strict conformity to moral rules. It is no argument 
against the introduction of this policy to say, it would not succeed ; on 
the contrary, we have every reason to believe perfect success would crown 
the effort ; die old reasons are vain and futile ; let something new be 
tried ; not a diplomatic, but a bold daring, based on the principles of di- 
vine justice. When this system of things is adopted, wars will be abol- 
ished; in the beautiful language of the prophet, "Men will turn theur 
swords into plourfisharcs and their spears into praning-hooks, and learn 
war no more." These principles, properly earned out, would check the 
boundless ambition of mankind, and remove those petty iealousies which 
commonly give rise to the wanton destruction of God's creation ; the 
poet could no longer exclaim wiA truth, " Devil with devil damned firm 
concord holds ; men only disagree of creatures rational." 

The common origin ot war is from the pretended or real infringement of 
a treaty. How can this be remedied ? First, by being careful before a 
treaty is formed. Second, by a firm yet respectful statement of the case, 
when one has been broken. A man of sound common sense, guided by 
a Christian spirit, is far more likely to frame treaties that will endure, 
than tiie wily diplomatist, whose aim is merely to make as much money 
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M he can for his country, regardless of the injuries he maj cominit 
8ach a laan acts for a nation as he does for himself; he carries into prac- 
tioe the precept, " £x>Te thy neighbor aff thyself." Many writers haye 
toached upon war, and much has been said, both for and against it; 
those of the present day are, howerer, generally opposed ; an^ the Con- 
gress of Nations, which, but a few years since, was ridiculed aa an eman- 
ation from the brains of hot-headed fanatics, is already occupying die 
attention of the wisest legislators throughout the world. 

What a blissful state of things, when all nations shall be at peace ! 
when we shall see each pursuing its own interest with benefit to the rest! 
This shall be the consequence, and not the cause of the uniyersal spread 
of Ohristianity. The situation of our own country is particularly faTor- 
able for the application of its rules. It may, indeed, be urged, that they 
would not yet oe appreciated ;. let us then hasten the period, and not rest 
m the work of well-doine, tiU all tribes and nations i^iall be brmight to 
know their God, and his law. Onward ! should then be the cry of evenr 
moral man , our time of action here is but short at the most, yet much 
may be done, and is there one, who, with an immortal's happiness within 
his grasp, b too indolent to put forth his hand for it ? No 1 that man is 
unworthy the name of republican, whose sole aim is self, who regards 
not his country, and his feUow-men throughout the world. 

I^et us, then, as a nation, stand forward for the introduction (^ m<Mul 
precepts to direct our relations with foreign countries. The experiment 
IS new, but does not the interest at stake warrant us in the risk, if there 
can be danger, in preferring the dictates of conscience and our God, U> 
the precepts of ahort-sighted man. 



xcni. 

A DISCUSSION. 

A Discussion is the treating of a subject bj argument^ to 
clear it of difELculties, and to separate truth from falsehood. 
It is generally carried on between two or more persons, who 
take ccNitrary sides^ and defaid them bj arguments and illus- 
trations. 

Discussions are of several kinds, such as phUosophical, literary, politi- 
cal, or moral, according to the subjects of winch they treat ; or colloquial 
and deliberatiye, according to the style in which they are written^ or the 
occasion for which they are prepared. 

Discussions serve for amusement, rather than for any solid purpose ; 
the cause of truth seldom derives any immediate benefit from them, al- 
though the minds of men may become invigorated by a collision of sext- 
timent. 
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PHILOSOPHICAL DISCUSSION. 

FABT I. 

On the Expediency of maJdinff Author$hip a Profession, 

In modern ciyilized commnnities, a certain opinion ov maxim is often 
prevalent, which, would we strip it of the shroud of conceit and the glit- 
ter of cant, would appear unwarrantable prejudice. Of tibis description 
is the objection so constantly urged against the profession of the author \ 
a man whom few will call their brother, the laughing-stock of the mer- 
chant's clerk, and a laborer poorly paid in the world's coin. The broker 
seldom meets him on the exchange ; the usurer never chaffers with him 
on the mart \ the old man clinks his bags and shrugs his shoulders at his 

Erospects j the schoolmaster takes to trade, and presently rolls by him in 
is coach, and» perhaps, worst of all, the bright eye is turned away, and 
the fair hand withheld by one who can never be the wife of an au- 
thor ! This prejudice which I describe, was once common throughout the 
old world ; now it is particularly confined to America. Still everywhere 
the man whose pen is to be his support is thought a visionary, or an idler. 
The author's garret has long since passed into a by- word, and the gaping 
elbow has become the escuteheon of his family. His poverty is a kind 
of general butt, and his sensitiveness a fair subject of caricature. I am 
aware, that I shall not speak agreeably to the judgment of most who 
hear me ; let us, however, examine fairly some of the errors whidi have 
ledpeople to think authorship unprofitable and inexpediei^t. 

There are many persons, who, having neither the vigor nor refinement 
of mind to distinguish between what is material and intellectaal, would 
measure poetry by the yard, or fill a library by the bushel ! To sudi, 
whatever yields the greatest amount of tangible, improvable product is 
the best producer ; unless mind acts openly, as a machine, they suppose 
it to be dormant.' Let such persons first comprehend the purpose of the 
author whom they -censure ; let them learn, that there possibly may be 
higher motives oi action than gold or silver, — loftier contemplations 
than those of the counting-house or factory ! And, although this is a 
working-day world, and man must labor for hir^, let them thank God, 
that there are men, who find times of communion with better thoughts j 
and, but for whose speculations, and grasps at the infinite, these short- 
sighted cavillers would be as lifeless as the clods on which they tread I 
Coleridge says, with the enthusiasm of a genius, — "I expect neither profit 
nor ^neral fame by my writings, and I consider myseli as having been 
amply repaid without either. Poetry has been to me its own exceeding 
great reward ; it has soothed my afflictions ; it has multiplied and refined 
my enjoyments ; it has endeared solitude, and it has given me the habit 
of wishing to discover the good and the beautiful in all that meets and sur- 
rounds me." Urge such a man, if you can, to convert his ** Christabel " 
into an interest-table, and limit his peace of mind by the rise and fall of 
stocks! 
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We of America complain, that we hare no established literature ; and 
until more among ns are willing to devote themselYes to the cause of lit- 
eratnre, we most oe content to reflect the literary splendor of England. 
Some of the brightest Greations, indeed, of piodem days, some of the 
fairest creatores of love, and poetnr, and romance, belong to America, 
bnt they are not yery nnmerons, and, ten to one, our poet or norelist, like 
tiie poor author's garment, which was, " a cap by ni^t, a stocking all the 
day^ pours forth his strain after completing the routine of a pleader at 
the bar, a bank officer, or political editor! Among the respe<^^le and 
yitally important cares of professional life, literature has a poor diance 
of encouragement ; tiie pmlosopher's speculations, or the poet's theory, 
hayine nothing to^do with the brief or the dissecting knife. 

** Tnis is the luiguage,** says the objector, " of romantic foUj \ we must 
live, so let us Is^r for the readiest recompense ; intellect will not sup- 
port life, nor secure comfort'' Such an one, be it observed, mistakes the 
ambition of the literary man. Without altogether neglecting, he seeks 
something infinitely better, than pecuniary ease. True, Goldsmith was 
needy, and Chatterton was driven to despair, and Otway died of starva- 
tion. But I do not believe that either would have foregone one sublime 
conception, or erased from his writings one maxim of sound morality, to 
gain tne wealth of the princes who neglected him ! A lying tombstone 
tells the story of many a rich patron of their time, — their memorials are, 
" The Deserted Village," and " Venice Preserved." 

I am not advocating that sickly, sentimental, " ]ove4n-a-cottage " kind 
of doctrine, which te^es, that mind is above ordinary necessities, and 
that the wants of life are not our common inheritance. But I do contend, 
that the time is coming, a^ad that it should speedily come, in America, 
when a class of men whose wants are not extravagant, but attainable and 
refined, will meet with support The human powers are unfairly and 
unprofitably employed, if turned to many different subjects; and this 
truth should be better known in America. The lawyer has an end before 
him, which only a life can attain ; so has the physician, the clergyman, 
and the author. Unite the duties of either two, and you injure both. 

Assuming, what we need not enlarge upon, the importance of a high 
national literature, let any one observe, who are the supporters of that 
which adorns England "Not those, he will find, who united two or 
three occupations I Goldsmith was a professional man at first, but his 
patients were few, and he soon became what he was bom to be, an au- 
thor ! Scott never figured at the bar, and Shakspeare was an indijBferent 
actor. The problem may be easily solved. Some minds are fitted to 
investigate by help of the data of others, and apply to God's woHl 
their conclusions, and others are designed more exclusively to create ; — 
a distinction rarely sufiiciently observed. The author has no common 
work to perform ; ne who would instruct others, must untiringly impiove 
himself; presenting no theories undigested, and familiar with the wildest 
speculations. In America, and everywhere else, we want a race of think- 
ers ; men who will keep aloof from the eddy, which draws in politician 
and merchant, and even the professional man, and give us the results of 
long meditation. The mere words are no part of -an author's labor ; they 
but represent long previous mental action. The silence of the study is 
to mature the observations of the world. 

Professional men generally appeal to their race only in one capacity; 
the author, by enlarged views or life, and illustrations of moral truth, may 
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be a great reformer. Tice has long enough ran riot ; let the anther, hj 
moulding passion to his will, make it of service to his race ! Is he a phi- 
losopher, — the wonders of the past, and the mysteries of the future, are his 
province. Is he a poet, — the freshness of nature, the fair holmess of wo- 
man, and the purity of truth, urge him to a life of thought and medita- 
tion. His influence spreads light about him; his pursuits soften his 
nature ; he loves m(»e heartily what is lovely, and is more ready to pity 
what is frail. The world says truly,'he is poor ; but what is that poverty 
which gives wealth to one's contemporaries, and bequeaths an inheritance 
to posterity! 



FABT II. 

J%e Expediency of makmg Authorship a Brofession 

Almost universal experience proves the pecuniary reward of literary 
labor to be but trifling. In the throng of authors and men of genius, we 
find only here and there a solitary instance of well-requited endeavors ; 
and if, at the present day, it is not as formerly quite true, that the idea of 
an author must be associated with a narrow lane and an obscure garret, 
it is not because his reward is liberal, or in any degree proportioned to 
his merits. Individual instances may, indeed, be brougnt up, to prove 
the success which sometimes attends Uterary pursuits ; but for every one 
that could be cited, who had basked in the sunshine of prosperity, and 
enjoyed the smiles of the great and good among his contemporaries, we 
could marshal a hundred of equal power and genius, depressed by pov- 
erty, and treated with indiiference and neglect; whose only recompense 
has been the tribute paid to their memory and writings in after times. 

If we judge, then, from the remuneration that has generally attended 
the labors of the author, we are justified in forming presages little flatter- 
ing to his future success. And, since fortune and genius are seldom 
found in companionship, what must be the consequence of making au- 
thorship a profession, of individuals devoting themselves to the cause of 
truth and literature, and relying on the gratitude and favor of the public 
for support ? It is useless to say what motdd be the reward of the author, 
and to speak of the dignity and importance of the part which he sustains 
in the public drama, so long as we witness what is, and what has been ihQ 
requital of his labors. It is upon facts alone, that we must ground our 
decision. And with these before our eyes, must we not fear the conse- 
quences to literature, if its existence and progress depend upon the exer- 
tions of disappointed and ill-requited genius? Consider the situation 
of that man, who, conscious of lus own power, resolves to devote himself 
to Ae pursuit of letters, to become an author. Supposing, as has been 
the case with thousands who have preceded him, that his first attempts at 
authorship are unsuccessful. His expectations are disappointed; the 
promise of fame and of support is withered and blighted ; tne wbrld looks 
upon him with indifference ; a rival regards him with contempt ; and the 
sharp and cold words of the critic ring in his ear the knell of his first li^■ 
erarv offspring. If he acquiesces in &e decision of his judges, it is only 
oon4ssing his poor claims to distinction. If not, if he feels that time 
alone can pronounce the true decision upon his writings, there is yet no 
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TCfOit for lam, if he mmld obtain g mip ui i from tbe profession "vrbkh hm 
bas choooBi, but to eonibrm bis wiitio^ to the popular taste. FoUow that 
man to his doset, and witnesB the struggles 6i his mindf the contest be- 
tween inclination and interest The one prompts Inm to follow his own 
gcBins; to otter the dictates of his own tedingSr to be trae to his own 
aatnie ISie other sternly requires him to bow to the critics, to jield to 
the decision of the public, and in fntmre to lower his lepiratiGns/ It ia 
here that we woold most deprecate the erib of making aodiorship a prO' 
fessioin; that we would warn the yonng asporant for uterarr dis&nction, 
with means inadequate to his snpport, aeainst trusting to me uncertain 
reward of his exertions, unless he is willing to degrade his genius, and 
snbstitnte for his own taste and inclinations, those of the cs^dons and 
unthinking multitade. If, instead or relying upon the ayails of author- 
ship, he looks to another profession for the means of subsistence, the 
tilioiu;ht8 of his leisure moments may be given to the woridy without be- 
ing uflhioned and moulded by the opinions of other men. Ebw can we 
expect one to preserve his indiTidnality as a writer, if it must be at the 
expense of his mterests, his only means of support Be that does i%ht 
only from interested motives, cannot rank amtmg men of the lughest 
moral exoellenoe ; nor can the author, who writes mainly with a view 
to his own support, be considered the meet vigilant guardian of the 
cause of truth sud letters. 

Kor is thisaO. When an anthorhas resigned his right of self-gmdanoe, 
andluHi taken up the trade of writing to suit the pnUic taste ; whose desire 
IS to write what may be p<^lar ; ue kindred desire soon manifosts itself 
of increasiDg, as last as possible, the niunber (^ his works. Names are 
not wanting to prove, that this has often been the case^ and that, tooy with 
some of the most distinguished authors. We witness it in the thousand 
ephemer^ productions, that appear but to attract the public curiosity 
for a moment, and then give way to works as worthless and short-lived 
as themselves; justifying the remark, *^that authorship immoderately 
employed makes the head waste and the heart empty, even were there no 
other and worse consequences; and that a pecson who sends away 
through the pen and the press every thought, the moment it occurs to 
him, will, in a short time, have sent all awt^, and will become a mere 
joume^rman of the printing office, a compositor ! ^ The cause of Uter- 
atnre is the cause cit truth, and it would be as unnecessary as unwise 
to trust it in the hands of those, who would support its interest^ only 
80 far as they coincided with their own. 

We would willingly join in the sentiment of Professor Heniy, that 
**we need an order of men of Ic^ty intellectual endowment, an intel- 
lectual high priesthood standing within the inner veil o£ the tem- 
ple oi tmth, rev««ntly watching before the holy of holies for its divine 
revelations, and giving them out to the lower ministers at the altar;** 
but if this priesthood and their inferior ministers must become the ser- 
vants and dependents of the multitude, whom it is their great office to 
guide and direct, their power and their usefulness are at an end. The 
shrine of tmth had better be intrusted to inferior hands, or at once be 
desecrated and overthrown, than become the sanctuary of hypocrisy 
and error. 
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Example. 

A LITERARY DISCUSSIOK. 

[One side only, j 
The Merits of ike Histories of Hume and Lingard, 

False opinions in morality, or mistaken notions in philosophy, are not so 
mnch to oe dreaded, as the wilful misrepresentations of the historian* 
" Nnllins addictus jurare in verba magistriJ' should be the motto of every 
honest historian ; be his party in the rieht or wrong, he is to state '* the 
truth, the whole troth, ana nothing but uie truth." Yet there is no one 
-who has ^ater inducements to misrepresentations ^an the historian. 
Party feelings will lead him, not only to extenuate the guilt and apologize 
for the measures of his friends, but to exaggerate the misconduct of his ad- 
versaries, and attribute every act of theirs to the worst of motives. But, 
should he have the good fortune to be of no political party, yet the animosi' 
ties of the church are no less bitter than those of the state, and theological 
enmities are far more difficult to compose, since each religious sect believes, 
that the voice of its own partisans is, without doubt, the voice of God. 

Almost every historian has been influenced in one or the other of these 
"Ways. Hume and Gibbon, professing to be the enemies of all religion, have 
too often made their writings the cnannel of their infidelity, and thrown 
out their doubts and insinuations on every opportunity. Hume, again, was 
led away by bis love of kings ; he was too ereat a favorer of the doctrines 
of passive obedience and the divine right of kinss ; too much of a monarch- 
ist to feel any of that ardor, which dowed in ue blasts of Hampden and 
Sydney; he conseauently views with apathy every attempt of the people to 
be free, and considers every assertion of popular rights as an invasion of 
roval prerogative. 

^Neither is Dr. Lingard free from blame; indeed^ we fear that he has 
wholly forfeited the character of an honest histonan; he has erred and 
ereatly erred, from his zeal for his ptuticular religion. Educated in the 
faith of the Romish church, he must naturally feel a love and a reverence 
for her institutions ; a priest at her altar, and, as we hope, sincerely believ- 
ing in the doctrines which he teaches, ne must feel a desire to defend her 
from the attacks and calumnies of her enemies. But his zeal has carried 
him too far ; he seems to think himself pledged to support, not only her 
doctrines, but the means she has used to extend these doctrines, and uphold 
her temporal as well as her spiritual authority ; every thing in the farthest 
degree related to Holy Mother Church is, in his eyes, sacred and inviolable, 
and the Popish miracles, the massacre of St. Bartholomew, and the Gun- 
powder Plot, are as much entitled to defence, as the doctrines of transub* 
Btantiation and the infallibility of the Pope. 

If the wish to do away the prejudices agunst his faith, and induce men to 
look with more charity upon the doctrines of his sect, furnished any motive 
to Dr. Lingard for writing his historjr, he has entirely failed of his object by 
graspinfi^ at too much ; he has lost the whole, he has weakened bis side and 
exposed himself to the ridicule and attacks of his adversaries. 

If he had merely advocated the doctrines of his church, and endeavored 
by fair argument to convince men of their truth^ although we cannot allow 
an historical work to be the fit place for theological discussions, we should 
not have so much reason to complain. But when he espouses the cause of 
error, and virtually by apologizing for, if not openly by vindicating supports 
tboee measures, which every man's conscience must tell him Mimlt of no 

80 
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excuse, — when be defends the characters of those men whom &e voice of 
ail ages since their own has condemned to in&mj, we must either doubt his 
sincerity or pity his understanding. People are now too enlightened to 
justify those means which centuries ago were employed to compel men^s 
consciences. It is idle now to tell a man, that it will be doing God service 
to assassinate his neighbor, because he wUl not hear mass, bow to the host, 
and acknowledge the Pope as his spiritual father. 

X>r. Lingard takes every opportunity to exalt the merits of those of his 
own sect, and to speak in terms of indifferencei if not of dispara^ment, of 
every distinguished protestant While Cardinal Pole is the subject of the 
highest encomiums, Archbishop Granmer is passed as a man of but little 
talents, and less strength of character. While he in a manner defends the 
cruelties of the Marian persecution, and vindicates the characters of Bonner 
and Gardiner, when scarcely the fires of Smitbfield and the piles of Ridley 
and Latimer, Hooper and Granmer are extinguished, he complains of the 
restraints, the fines, and imprisonments, which, under Elizabeth, were im- 
posed on the Popish recusants. While he magnifies every indiscretion of 
the unfortunate Anne Bolleyn into a crime, and would load her character 
with the blackest infamy, he extols the virtues and conceals the vices of 
ilary Stuart, whose onlv virtue was her weakness, and whose only apology 
for crime her youth and beauty. 

Whatever merit there may be in Dr. LIngard*s History, either of original- 
ity and deep and extensive research, which he claims, or of beauty of style 
and pleasing narration, which have been allowed him, all these, however, 
will DV no means make up for the manifest partiality towards the Catholics, 
and the constant prejudice against the Protestant faith, which prevail 
through Uie whole work. It will never be a popular history ; it may be 
read and admired at St. Omer's and Dovay, it may be found in the library 
of the scholar, but never, like Hume, in every parlor, and in the hands of 
common readers. 

When the historian strays from the truth, his work becomes a mere work 
of fiction, inheriting all the dulness of narration, without acquiring any of 
the liveliness of romance ; it can neither instruct us like the one, nor amuse 
us like the other. Facts misrepresented, however they may be skilfully 
adapted to our particular prejudices, will always be like the flattered por- 
trait, which may gratify our vanity, or please us by the excellence of the 
coloring, but can never inspire us with tnat interest that truth alone can 
impart. 



Example. 

OF A DELIBERATIVE DISCUSSION. 

PAST I. 
*^ Liberal Principles at affecting the Strength of OovenvnenL** 

The opinion that the streneth of government consists in its being placed 
as far beyond the infiuence of popular commotions as possible, is one of long 
standing, and, when rightly understood, is, without doubt, perfectly correct 
But I do very much doubt the correctness of that exposition of it, or rather, 
of that perversion of it, which teaches that the strength of a government 
consists in crushing the energies of the people, and continuing them in a 
state of abject mental and moral degradation and darkness. Nay. I con- 
ceive such a mode of proceeding to be entuely incompatible with the 
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strength of government For, let tis snppose the existence of such a state 
of things as has just hcen alluded to. Let us suppose a people iuvolred in 
a barbarism the most complete and gloomy that the world ever knew ; and 
that they are ruled with a despotism, compared with which the Ottoman 
despotism of the present day is very liberty. I allow, that so long as they 
can be continued in a state of such miserable slavery and dfuniness, so 
long will the government stand, and stand firmly. But who will answer for 
it, mat the light shall never break in ? Who will vouch that ^ey shtdl 
never rouse from this moral lethargy ? Who is there that dares affirm that 
this Samson, though now blinded, and shorn of his strength, oppressed, 
mocked, insulted, will not at some future period, remote it may be, collect 
the force of his energies, and hurl down the whole fabric of tyranny on the 
devoted heads of his foHowers ? Station a guard, if you please, in every 
house, — set a spy over every man's actions; but tell me, of what effect 
will your guards and your spies be in restraining the current of men's 
thoughts ? Were they j^ossessed of no other means of coming to a sense of 
their wrongs, the very circumstance that there are in the communitv those 
who do not feel these wrongs, (the ministers of despotism,; this very circum- 
stance, I say, would inevitably, though it ma^r be slowly, raise in the minds 
of the people reflections on their own condition as compared with that of 
their rulers. It will then be but a short process for them to begin to desire 
better things ; and every one at all conversant with human nature, knows 
full well that when men once begin to desire in earnest, it is not long ere 
they make an effort to possess themselves of the object of their wishes. A 
spirit of insubordination has thus arisen ; and now tell me, student of his- 
tory, tell me, politician, where will it end ? Let tyranny, and the illiberal 
principles which have hitherto prevailed, in haughty assurance of their 
own might, tremble, for their downfall is at hand. AH the experience of 
all ages shows full well, that when a people are once roused to a sense of 
injuries, opiates more powerful than man can tell of, are required to lull 
them to a second sleep. 

If, now, there be any need of examples in proof of what I have advanced, 
I have only to refer you to the revolution wnich reauired the best blood of 
France to wash away the illiberal principles which nad hitherto swayed the 
throne, — to the free states of North America, who owe their independence 
to the blind and narrow policy which had actuated the British monarchy 
ever since the days of the first James, — ^to Greece, the last strong hold, west 
of the Dardanelles, of those who once spread the terror of their arms from 
beyond the farthest stretch of the Caucasian range to the most distant 
shores of remotest Europe ; but whose oppressive and impolitic principles 
are now, we confidently trust, about to force them, a disgraced and despised 
race, with a weak and irresolute covemment, into a comer of the earth, a 
terrible monument to all nations of the insufficiency of intolerance for the 
support of power. 

but, while in a government established on illiberal principles, there are 
the most formidable springs of ruin, I believe that principles, tne opposite of 
these, contribute, more than any other cause, to the strength and stability 
of government. It is supposed, of course, that the people are enlightened to 
the advantages and necessity of government in some shape or other ; and to 
suppose that they would be willing subjects of a power whose constant aim 
was to oppress and restrain their energies, to reduce their prerogatives, to 
obstruct their interest, and to hinder their advancement in moral and 
intellectual improvement ; or, to suppose that they would become willing 
instruments of destruction to a government, which, keeping pace with the 
progress of civilization, and the spirit of the age, would secure to them 
every privilege, in as high a degree as would be possible for them to enjoy, 
would be to deny the very circumstance which has just been taken for 
f^ranted, namely, an enlightened condition of the people. So far, indeed, 
Irom overturning the goverument, their main solicitude, unless their motives 
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of conduct were strangely at variance with those which usually actaate 
men in other cases, would be as to the means of supporting it in its fullest 
sfarength ; ->-so far irom discardinff it, their chief anxiety would be lest other 
powers, jealous of the influence or such an example on their subjects, slM>nld 
endeavor to wrest it from them. 

It is, in fact, but the futile unaginings of a disordered bfain, which see in 
the effect of liberal principles any thing approaching to the dissolution of 
government. For what are liberal principles but a disposition to keep pace 
with the spirit of improvement which is constantly going on among men ? 
And, can any one, in his sober senses, aver that good government and 
ffeneral civilization are things so entirely incompatible^ that the one cannot 
be enjoyed but at the expense of the other ? That vigor and stability in 
national councils are ever, fh>m their very nature, inconsistent with the 
progress of the mind ? That if men insist on moving onward in the march 
of intellect, thej must be content to sacrifice to this object every thing like 
a firm and well-regulated state administration ? And so, on the contrary, 
if tiiey wish to be preserved from constant anarchy and civil contention, 
they must be satisned to remain in barbarism and degradation ? Such doc- 
trines are too monstrous to be harbored for a moment ; but yet, I defy any 
<»ie to deny that they are the doctrines of those who contend that liberal 
principles are incompatible with the strength of government For myself, 
were such my belier, I would utterly discard all allegiance to society. I 
would betake myself to the obscurest comer of the eartn ; and there, dwell- 
ing aloof from the world, and inaccessible to any of my race, I would prose- 
cute the culture of my understanding and my heart by mvself, and undis- 
turbed by tiiat connexion with my species, which would, according to 
these doctrines, involve my mind in ignorance and darkness. My name 
diould be no more known among all mankind. I would live alone ; and 
none other should rule over me than the Almighty. 



PAST II. 

*^ Liberal Principles cu affecting the Strength of Government/* 

That the rishts which nature has bestowed upon man may be protected 
and enjoyed, he finds it necessary to subject hin[iself to la^vs, anct to part 
with some portion of his original freedom, for the maintenance of the rights 
and freedom of his fellow-men. The social systeni, of which he is a member, 
entitles him to other rights, without which, civil liberty is not enjoyed, and 
the ends for which society Was formed are not obtained. Those principles 
of government are liberal, which secure to man the rights of natnre and 
of society. They are the principles which conduce to the happiness and 
prosperity of a nation ; but it has been observed by political writers, and 
the observation has been so frequently made that it appears almost an axiom, 
that those very principles have a powerful eflect in weakening government. 
Beason and experience confirm the remark. Though history has often and 
clearly proved to us that man is unwilling to be oppressed by man, and will 
not sacrifice his just rights, when the possession of them will not injure 
others, he has unfortunately seldom restrained himself from abusing as soon 
as he begins to enjoy them, tiU ho finally subjects himself to oppression 
which he endeavored to escape. 

It is in their liabilitv to abuse, that the great danger of liberal principles 
is seen. To enjoy their advantages niuch precaution must be taken agamst 
their evils. T^hey are liable to be carried to excess. To establish the 
proper security, and to mark out the proper limits for them, seem almost 
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impossible. The work will be imperfect. The examples of ancient gov- 
ernments too plainly prove that it was so in them. Faction and corrnption 
were the constant companions of libertv, continuall}r distracting and en- 
feebling government. They soon exerted their pernicious influence, when 
Athens began to enjoy that liberal principle, which rendered the voice of the 
people the lajir by which the^ were to be governed. That free principle 
which declared the proud patricians and humble plebeians of Bome equal, 
and gave the latter the enjoyment of public offices in companv with the 
former, added not to the strength of government. We find that tne interval 
of tranquillity was but short, and that the tumults of the people, and the 
oppression of ambitious citizens sooa followed. Sylla was the favorite, and 
became the tyrant of the people. 

** So every scope by the Immoderate use 
Leads to restraint. * ' 

The principal cause of the fall of the republic of Bome, has been ascribed 
to the excess of power which the favor oi the people too often intrusted to 
unworthy hands. 

As liberal principles allow the people some degree of power, the question 
may with good reason be asked, wnether that power will content them ; 
whether it will not be intentionally abused, or imprudently exercised ? 

They are forgetful of the relation in which thev stand to each other; of 
the responsibility under which they are placed. Ignorant or thoughtless of 
the benefit of the whole, which the privileges of each individual enable him 
to render, they too readily sacrifice the good of the public to their own par- 
tiality for some flattering demagogue. They are not sensible of the true 
value of the liberal principle which is put in their hands, but they are fully 
aware that they possess power, and will misapply their possession to gratify 
themselves, at the expense of the public safety, and the public happiness. 
Such is the abuse of the right pf sunrage, an abuse to which the privilege is 
alwayp exposed, however well informed thejpeople may be of the true design 
of society, and of the happiness which it is m their power to confer. 

We need not examine ancient history, and the imperfect constitutions of 
old governments, to be convinced that free principles will be dangerous. 
The history of later times will give us the same information. Will not our 
own days teach us the same lesson ? We have seen the dangers of the press. 
In the words of one of our own writers. *^ Its freedom will be abused. It is 
a precious pest, and necessary mischiei, that has spoiled the temper of our 
liberty, and may shorten its fife." 

Another efiect to be feared from liberal principles, is a want of respect 
towards those who make and administer the laws. If the people are, 
directly or indirectly, the makers of the laws, do they the more willinglv 
submit to them ! Ine magistrates whom they have created, they will look 
upon as their equals, but equality may be forgotten by the magistrates. 
1 ney will be approved by some, and disapproved by others. There will 
arise opposition of party to party, and oppression of the one by the other. 
The purposes of government are forgotten, while each looks with jealousy 
upon his opponent. There is none of that feeling of awe and reverence 
wnich the authority of an hereditary ruler inspires, whose cradle is a throne, 
of whose oppression it is dangerous to complain, and the success of resist- 
ance doubtful. 

It is the foundation of the political theory of a distinguished writer, that 
honor is the support of a monarchy, fear of a despotism, and virtue of a 
republic. The strongest governments place their security in principles 
which awe or captivate their subjects. They take advantage of every 
mode which will excite terror or delight. The will of a despot bows down 
the victims of ignorance with fear and trembling, who hardly dare to know 
that nature has oestowed upon them faculties and rights, which were given 
for then- happiness, or the strength of government is aerived from a fountain 

30* 
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of honor, snd consists in ornaments of silyer and sold, in the stars and gnnd 
crosses of nobility, or in the amnsements by which men are charmed into 
submission. We may, tiien, sa^, thou^ in a different sense from the (vigi- 
nal, ** Amusement is the happmess of those who cannot think." But in 
what does the strength of liberal governments consist ? In sometiiing of far 
higher authority than the will of any mortal ; in something more ennobling 
than all other honor ; in the only true divine ri^t of sovereignty, tiie virtue 
of the peo{de. 

This is a strong foundation ; but is it not one which is more to be desired 
than expected ? It is little to the honor of human nature that the principle 
of fear has been found to have a more powerfhl influence than the principle 
of virtue. Such has been the case ; and liberal principles, from the want 
of power to preserve them in their purity, have too often produced effects 
which it seemed contrary to their nature to produce. Thon^ they may 
be beneficial to themselves, they will be corrupted, unless uiere is that 
degree of intellectual and moral cultivation in the community which we are 
not justified in expecting. It is true, that there is little hope of virtue and 
learning among a people without libenU principles to encourage and support 
them. Some portion of freedom is certamly necessary before virtue can be 
expected to display herself, and exert her mfluence openly, and before the 
mind can exercise to advantage the faculties with which it is gifted. But 
does it follow that this liberty will always reform a community ? Liberal 
principles may be adopted too suddenly, before the character of a people is 
prepared for them, ana then, while they produce not the happiness which 
they otherwise would produce, will create anarchy or oppression. 

Thus it appears that some information and virtue are required for the 
protection or liberty. But, when free principles are established, and they 
are producing; contentment, virtue may not be secured, may not be pre- 
served. All the effect which fear has over the mind is removed, and the 
faculties are roused to life and exertion from a state of tranquillity, but a 
tranquillity like that of the tombs. To escape from the terror of despotism, 
is a blessing ; but there is danger of the slavery of vice. Virtue is, indeed, 
encouragea by liberty to come forward to the ught, and to exercise herself 
for the benefit of man ; but vice meets with like encouragement, and will 
readily seize its opportunity to gratify itself, and to exert its corrupting 
influence. 

The unfortunate terminations of many revolutions in favor of liberty, are 
to be found in the want of virtue and knowledge among the people, who 
ore conseouentlj incapable of governing themselves. 

Since, tinen, liberal principles have been so constantiv abused, unless the 
people are, in a high degree, virtuous and enlightened, we must look for 
strength to the checks provided against the abuse of power in the separate 
departments of government ; not to the agreeable, though poisonous prin> 
ciples of liberty, but to the antidote which is constantly administered 
against their dangerous effects. 
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XCIV 

DISPUTATIONS. 

Disputations af e exercises in which parties reason in op- 
position to each other on some question proposed. They are 
verbal contests rejecting the truth of some fact, opinion, 
proposition, or argument. 

As literary exercises, they are principally of two kinds, Phi- 
losophical, and Forensic Disputations. 

Philosophical Disputations are those in which some philo- 
sophical fact, principle or theory is discussed. 

Forensic Disputations are those in which some legal, moral 
or political subject is argued. 

Example 1. 

OP A FORENSIC DISPUTATION. 

PAST I. 

Whether Popular SuperatitUms or Enlightened Opmton, be most favoraUf. 

to the growth of Poetical Idterature. 

Fable and superstition form so large a part of the gronnd-work of an- 
cient poetry, and are so intimately connected with that of all succeeding 
ages, that a partial investigation of this subject might lead us to very er- 
roneous conclusions. From the bare consideration of this fact, we might 
be induced to give assent to that opinion, which would make superstition 
indispensable to the production of poetry, and which would thereby con- 
fine its progress to a certain period in the civilization of the world. We 
might as well, however, consider the dross as a constituent of the virgin 
gold, as suppose that the imperfections and errors connected with poetry 
were essential to the divine art 

Homer has left a monument of genius which will be read and admired 
by remote ages yet to come ; but will it be looked upon as one of those 
prodigies of former times, the history of which alone remains to them, for 
which, in their time, they can find no parallel or counterpart 1 Will, then, 
his poetry be viewed as the production of an art peculiar to former ages, 
but in those times unknown ; a shadow, an illusion, which has vanished 
before the increasing li^ht of civilization ; or will it not rather be admired 
and venerated, as one of the earliest fountains to which posterity can trace 
the magnificent stream, which, in their age, may be extending its healthy 
and invigorating influence through all the channels of society ? Yet the 
idea that superstitious opinions arc essentially important to the production 
of poetry, would exclude the possibility of any great progress in the art 
Since error must gradually disappear before knowledge and civilization, 
and since superstition must vanish wherever Christianity sheds its blessed 
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inflaenoe, it foUowB, that poetry most, some daj, in the progress of the 
worid, be seen in the decline. The possibilitj of this, we should be un- 
willing for a moment to admit Poetrj is not the peculiar characteristic 
of a rude and imperfect state of society ; it is not a plant which can tbriye 
only in the soil of i|^orance ; on the contrary, an art, which I do not say, 
keeps pace with the improvement of society, but is destined rather to precede 
it ; to be, as it were, man*s Guide to indefinite advancement In proof of 
our position, we need only refer to the elevating influence of poetry itself; 
an influence admitted by all, and one which eveir breast has more or less 
experienced. The poet s influence is through the feelings, and, as man- 
kind in their nature have been, and always wUI be, essentially the same, 
the true poet, in the exercise of his profession, has the key to the sensibili- 
ties and affections of his fellow-men ; when he touches the strings of his 
lyre, it is only to produce those notes with which every bosom throbs in 
unison. It becomes, then, an easy task ibr him to instruct and to elevate, to 
call man away from the absorbing influence of worldly passions and pur- 
suits, to a view of what is most elevated in his own nature, and most noble 
in the creation around him, to wean him from the present, and fit him for 
the future. This exertion of a refining and elevating influence is a pre- 
rogatiye of the poet admitted byaU; but must, we also believe, that, when 
he is most successful in his glorious office, he is at the same time dimin- 
ishing the power and will in his fellow-men to appreciate or countenance 
his works. 

The poet's peculiar liberty and privilege is to give free wing to his im- 
agination ; a liberty allowed by every one. In poetry, inde^, we look 
for fiction, though its legitimate object be truth. Popular superstitions, 
therefore, adffbrd an easy and ample subject for the poet's pen, and always 
must, to some degree, enhance the beauty and attraction of his works. 
For what are popular superstitions but the dreams of the imagination ; 
perhaps the fantasies of the poet's own brain ? It is asserted by some 
writers, that the Greeks were indebted for their mythology to the writings 
of Hesiod and Homer ; that their religious notions were vague and un- 
settled until the fertile imagination of their poets devised for them a sys- 
tem of worship. Indeed, we may safely believe, that a great proportion, 
if not most of the superstitions, which nave prevailed in the world, have 
sprung into existence at the poet's calling. When this is not the case, 
they owe their origin to the disordered imagination of some less-gifted 
mind. From the wonders and beauties of nature, then, one of the poet's 
most fertile themes, he can no longer receive inspiration, when the float- 
ing visions of superstition no longer surround them ; when belief in that 
which ignorance, or the fancy of former poets, has generated, has been 
resigned for more rational opinions. The genius of poetry forbids such a 
sentiment Does the flower which has blossomM and faded from the 
creation become destitute, in the poet's eye, of poetical associations, be- 
cause he cannot credit the imaginative belief of ancient bards, that Floia 
has it in her care, while the sporting Zephyms fans its petals, parched by 
the mid-day snn ? Is the distant planet less worthy a place in the poet's 
thouji^ht, because its secret influence, whether good or evil, can no more 
be credited 1 Does " old ocean " lose any of its sublimity, because it is no 
lonjjer, even in the poet's mind, peopled by the Tritons, Nereids, and 
father Neptune ? Such, and like notions, were the theme of anciew* poets ; 
and their countrymen gave willing credence to their tales. The moderm 
bard might as well stalk die streets in the toga and the buskin, as bring 
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into his lines the dreams of heftthen mythology. Yet he is not circum- 
scribed by narrow bounds, because he may not follow, in the regions of 
imagination, the wild excursions of the ancients, or because bis own light 
fancy may soar no higher than less active reason can accompany her. 

The true poet, so tax from requiring, will decline the guidance or dic- 
tation of his predecessor. It is his office and his pride to present his sub- 
ject in a novel and interesting view ; to shed upon it new light, and invest 
it with additional attractions. If we admit this, we need have no appre- 
hensions that the muse will be invoked in vain, though she may not be 
eourted) as in former days. 

We would not willingly detract from the merits of ancient poetry, or 
that of any bard that has yet dawned upon the world *, but as we would 
not limit the progress of any art or science by the advancement which 
they may have reached in former times, so we would not circumscribe the 
" divinest of all arts " within the narrow boundary of a few centuries in 
the world's infancy. 



FABT II. 



Whether Popular Superstitions or Enlightened Opinion he most favorable 

to the growth ofPoeticcd Literature. 

" Crood sense," says Coleridge. " is the body of poetic genius, fancy its 
drapery, motion its life, and imagination its soul," — and it is the remark 
of one who had learned to analyze with exactness the feeling of the poet. 
I^et us see how well examination justifies the definition, we may con- 
sider the subject under two heads : — 1st Do superstition and enlightened 
opinion united promote poetical literature ? 2d. If they are not capable 
oi being thus united, do our ordinary occupations promote that literature ? 

The first point we shall not strive to establish. Popular superstitions 
are very few at the present day. Intelligence is widely diffused ; books 
and readers are multiplying, and enlightened opinion is setting up a very 
wide dominion. It is now thought impossible for superstition and educa- 
tion to exist together. Then are our ordinary occupations, in the second 
place, favorable to poetical literature ? Admitting that enlightened 
opinion is gaining the ascendency, let us see whether it favors the unagin- 
ation, — whether a prevailing shrewdness, and the common affairs of life, 
are sufficient, without the aid of superstition, for poets and novelists. 

liife is made up of realities ; our wants, though continually supplied, 
are continually to be supplied. The atmosphere of the world is the chil- 
ling atmosphere of reality, exertion, and disappointment There is little 
poetry in common life; little poetry in unrewarded exertion, or unde- 
served oppression, or disappointed ambition. Yet these make an essen- 
tifid part of life, and they are precisely what give such a matter-of-fact, 
nnpoctical tone to most minds. How many feel, as they follow where 
their duties direct them, any thing of poetry or romance ? Are not all 
disheartened at times by. the plain i-ealities of their lot ? Notwithstanding 
many happy connexions, we sometimes feel ourselves, both as individuals 
and nations, too much fettered, and want something to delight and en- 
noble, as well as keep us alive. This deficiency is supplied by the emo- 
tions springing from popular delusion *, wliich, stealing like a mist over 
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the picture before lu, softens the whole landscape. The restraints of 
society may fetter poetic genius, bat the vision and the faculty divine cir- 
comstances cannot entirely repress ; whenever it is. curbed by the world, 
popular superstition frees it from its bondage, and kindles again the 
tnmopled spark. 

What we degrade as superstition, is, in truth, the very soul of poetiy, 
and no more separable from it than soul from body. It may fail of its 
object, and make gross what ought to be pure, but the spirit that would 
condemn superstition on such grounds, would spurn a picture of the 
Madonna because the same penal might have delineated a vixen. Super- 
stition springs from the imagination and fancy; poetical literature is 
directly addressed to these powers of mind, and cannot flourish without 
them. Philosophy and history are not dependent on them ; if they state 
facts, and draw just conclusions, their ends are attained. Superstition, on 
the contrary, is an embodying of the grand, the tender, the territic, as 
suits the mind, — the creating, as it were, a world of passions and percep- 
tions too spiritual for common life, and yet too natural not to be exercised. 
Now, is not all this poetry in its true sense ? 

£very imaginative or superstitious nation has abounded in poetical 
literature. Tneir peculiarities of thought assist the author, besides culti- 
vating the taste and exercising the imagination of the reader. The suc- 
cess of modem poetic literature, notwitl^tanding our want of superstition, 
is not unfavorable to this view. A change has been effected in this kind 
of writing corresponding to the extension of education. The novelist now 
duaws from human nature rather than superstition ; formerly materials 
were abimdant and fanciful, but they were not employed with discretion. 
Perhaps the magnificence of Milton will be adduced as an instance of no 
superstition in the author, and requiring none in the reader. But Miltons 
adorn every age. Milton's poetry has been compared to the ocean j and 
although the ocean is sublime in its own native grandeur, yet the beautr 
of the inland stream — the lesser poetic strain — is increased when it 
sounds through the hidden ravine, and is overshadowed by the dark 
foliage of superstition. 

Observe the untutored inhabitants of the mountain, — where the link is 
shortest between nature and nature's God, — where every cliff is invested 
with some popular legend, and every valley and lake and hill-top may tell 
some tale of fancy, some dreaming of speculation, — observe these, as 
they pay there the vows of a wild superstition, and do you not contem- 
plate the very essence of poetry ? Is there no poetry in superstition ? 
Then bid Macbeth and Hamlet be forgotten, and consign " the Wizard of 
the North " to an unheeded tomb. Call the dreams of his fancy the fol- 
lies of disease, and pity them. If we deny the poetical nature of super- 
stition, what shall be said of those places where the genius of Scott has 
revelled till it has hallowed the very traditions of ignorance ? Can we 
make powerless the wand which, in Shakspeare's hand, called the mur- 
dered to the banquet, harassed the guilty conscience, and urged the ir- 
resolute to revenge ? 

A good proof that mere enlightenment does little for imaginative 
writers, may be found in this country. We are wanting in popular 
legends, and, be it said with deference to wise opponents, wanting in 
poetical literature. Our poets and novelists are few, and feel too little the 
mspiration of an American home. Our national ch^uracter may be the 
better for this ; but our pursuits have made us, as a people, vasdy nnpo- 
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etical. This is readily accounted for. We have been accnstomed from 
childhood, and still continue, to regard chiefly what is necessary in life. 
Interest and thrift are graven on every thing in America ; the waves and 
the winds are unwelcome without the expected gain ; and the cliff and 
stream, however beautiful, are unconnected widi superstitious legends. 
Do not the words of one of our poets apply to many of his countrymen ? 

** The charl who holds It heresy to think, 
Who loves no music but the dollar's clink. 
Who lauffhs to scorn the wisdom of the schools, 
And deems the first of poets first of fools, 
Who never found what good flrom science grew, 
Save the grand truth that one and one are two. 
And marvels Bowdltch o'er a book should pore. 
Unless to make those two turn into four ; 
Who, placed where Catskill's forehead greets the sky. 
Grieves that such quarries all unhewn should lie, 
Or, ffazing where Klalgara's torrents thrill, 
Exclaims, * A monstrous stream to turn a mill ! * ** 

Yes, even at this, moment is the demon of utilitarianism throwing his 
bonds around the cataract of Niagara, — to scoop with a clam-sheU the 
wicked, waste water, and substitute for the torrent's roar, the soul thril- 
ling music of the clapper to a grist-mill 1 If this is plain common-sense, 
it is not poetry. True, a few of the red man's race remain to wonder at 
the taste which can so misuse their country j but their spirit has been 
broken, and they are strangers in the land. 

What, then, is the use of popular superstition ? Not to bind man to a 
reyerence of folly, nor to exact undeserved admiration, but to soften his 
nature, by exercising some of his higher powers and sensibilities, and thus 
make mind minister to happiness. 

PHILOSOPHICAL DISPUTATION. 

JEixamjle. 

[One Bide only la presented.] 

Whtdtho' IfUdlectutU Lnprovement befivorable to the Productions of 

Imagination. 

Every age and every nation has its distinguished men. It has had its 
heroes, poets, orators, philosophers, and statesmen. Whether we go to 
the abodes of civilization, or to the haunts of savages, we shall find men 
who are properly the master spirits of their age, and who are destined to 
give direction to the opinions and actions of their fellow men. This aiises 
from the very constitution of society, and each of the several classes of 
which it is composed are in some degree dependent on each other. 
The fame of the hero depends on the historian and poet, and, in return, 
the achievements of the former afford the most fertile themes for the 
latter. Some periods, however, are more favorable than others for the 
developement of a particular kind of talent. The ancients recognized an 
iron, a bronze, and a golden age, and no impartial reader of history can 
doubt the justness of such a classification. The golden age was the age 
when literature and the arts flourished, when civilization had gained the 
ascendency over barbarism, and when the rights of the individual had 
began to be respected. 
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There is, nndoubtedly. an opinion prevalent, that intcllectnal improTC- 
ment is unfavorable to the imagination, — that the reasoning powers 
cannot be cultivated without impairing it But such an opinion has no 
foundation in fact, and is entitled to no more respect than a thousand 
other notions that are handed down from age to age, and are reganled as 
true. The enemies of free government tell us, that learning cannot 
flourish where all are acknowledged free and equal ; that learned men 
cannot grow up except in the sunshine of royal favor j and that religion 
cannot work its benign effects except on an ignorant community, and 
under the guidance of an established church. The different relative pro- 
gress of the sciences and works of imagination can be accounted for with- 
out having recourse to the theory above mentioned. A science is nothing 
more than the combined experiments and discoveries of men in all ages, 
while a work of imagination is, to a certain extent, the wori^ of a single 
person. The philosopher can begin where Bacon and Newton left otf : 
out the poet must begin where Homer began. 

There is another cause for the prevalence of this opinion, in the erro- 
neous view taken of the works of an uncultivated people. That wild, 
figurative language, which arises from its barrenness, is often thought to 
be conclusive evidence of a lively imagination. As civilization advances, 
that wildness and extravagance disappear; as language becomes more 
copio'iis and fixed, those bold figures are no longer used. But does it 
follow, that the imagination is less lively ? That that faculty, on which 
our happiness so essentially depends, is thus impaired by the very means 
by which our good is promoted ? It cannot be. The God of nature, who 
made " wisdom*8 ways ways of pleasantness." did never decree that the 
improvement of the intellectual should daricen that faculty which is tmly 
the mind's eye, and through which the past as well as the future, and the 
absent as well as the present can be scanned. Imagination does not con- 
fine itself to earUi, but 

"Tired of It 
And this diamal scene, she springs aloft 
Through fields of air, pursues the fiylne storm, 
Sides on the ToUevea lightning through the heavens. 
Or, yoked with whirlwinds and the northern blast, 
Sweeps the long track of day.'* 

Should we grant that intellectual improvement was unfavorable to 
productions of the imagination, then we should no longer look for the 
best works of that character among a civilized people, but should seek 
them among our native Indians, or the Tartars of Siberia. We should 
apply the same rules to individuals as to nations. The least cultivated 
minds would be the most imaginative. We should look to them for 
bolder ffights than to Milton, Pope, or Byron ; the absurdity of which is 
seen by the mere statement of it, and the principle is unworthy of serious 
argument. History as well as common sense refutes it. Wno of those 
bards whose works are as immortal as the spirits which produced them 
had not a cultivated mind ? Which of them did not find their imagina- 
tive powers increased by intellectual improvement? Though the age 
of Homer was an age of comparative darkness, yet the sun of literature 
must have shone on Greece, or the Inspired fountains of poetry would 
have been frozen up. He never would have sung of the heroism of his 
countrymen had not their, feelings responded to his. He never would 
have written with that correct taste which all succeeding poets have de- 
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lighted to imitate, had not reason already onder her cont|t>l the wildneM 
and extraTagance of the untutored mind. 

Our own age bears ample testimony that intellectual improvement 
docs not destroy genius to produce, nor diminish desu^e to read works of 
imagination ; for there never was a time when so much fiction is written 
and read as at the present. Poetry is no longer the language of history 
and oratory, but it is what it ought to be, the language of imagination, 
clothing in its various dress human.passions and atfections. In proof of 
this we need onlv refer to that giant mind whose powers have been so 
successfhlly employed in the world of fiction, making an almost entire 
revolution in that department of literature. He has shown that the bold- 
est flights of the imagiqation are not in the darkness of night, but in the 
clear sunshine of day ; that as civilization advances, and the human 
mind makes progress, so will aU its powers be strengthened, and all its 
faculties be enlarged. Science offers to us new re^ms, and the astrono- 
mer, as well as Sie poet, may picture to himself worlds moving round 
in one harmonious whole far beyond the reach of mortal view. 

The obscure and the uncertain may be necessary for a full exercise of 
the ima^ative powers, but of this there will always be enough until 
the whole field of knowledge is explored. In truth, with the advance 
of knowledge and science, mystery does not diminish. New wonders are 
continually unfolding themselves, and as the field of vision is enlarged, 
other views are presented ; there stiU remains beyond the visible and the 
certain, the invisible and mysterious. 



xcv. 

ORATION. 

An Oration is a speech or discourse composed according to 
the rules of oratory, and spoken in public ; or, it may be de- 
fined a popular address on some interesting and important 
subject The term is now applied chiefly to speeches or dis- 
courses pronounced on special occasions, as a funeral oration, 
an oration on some anniversary, &c., and to academic decla- 
mations. 

The term oraiion is derived from the Latin oro, to beg or 
entreat, and properly signifies that which is said by way of 
entreaty. 

A speech is in general that which is addressed in a formal 
manner to one person or more. A harangue is a noisy, 
tumultuous speech, addressed to many ; an oration is a sol- 

31 
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emn speech for an j purpose. An address is any thing spoken 
or written from one person or party to another. 

A reenlar oration consists of six parts, namely : 

1. The exordium or introduction, yrhich is designed to gain the atten- 
tion and good will of the hearers, and render them open to persuasion. 
' 2. The stating or division of the subject, in which is expressed what 
&e object of the speaker is, or what he designs to prove or to r^ute, what 
doctrine he intends to inculcate, &c 

3. The narration or explication of facts or opinions connected with 
the subject. 

4. The reasoning or arguments. 

5. The pathetic part in which an attempt is made to interest the feel- 
ings of the hearers. 

6. The conclusion, in which a general review may be made of what 
has been previously said ; and the inferences drawn from the ai^iunents 
may be distinctly stated. 

It is by no means necessary that all of these parts should be included 
in an oration. Much depends on the nature of the subject, and what the 
speaker has in view. But in listening to a performance of this kind, it is 
expected that the mind will be informed, the reasoning powers exercised, 
the ima^nation excited, and the taste improved. The subject should 
be one which requires a statement and elucidation qf interesting facts 
and principles ; a course of calm, dignified, and persuasive reasoning. 
At the same time, it should allow of fine writing. There should be op- 
portunity for description and pathos, for historical and classical allusions 
and illustrations, and for comprehensive and ennobling views. It should 
admit also of unity of plan. The style should be elevated and elegant ; 
the form of expression manly and dignified, and at the same time char- 
acterized by force and vivacity. The ornament should be of a high kind 
— such as ennobles and exalts the subject DifPuseness is likewise 
desirable. 

ExanvpU 1^. 

OF AN ENGLISH ORATION.* 
i\i5Ztc Statum, 

One of the happiest, as well as most useful, improvements which 
the social system has received, since the earliest congregation of savage 
life, is the aivisum of labor. While it insures to us the greatest profit at 
the least cost, and enables the labor of «ach to contribute most efTectually 
to the advantage of the whole, it introduces among men such a yariety 
of classes and conditions — it parts out the business of life into so many 
and various lots, as may satisfy each peculiar bias, imprinted by nature 
on the minds of individuals. The great world has many mansions. In 
one, there are the tools of industry and the bread of care ; in another, 
the insignia of power — the diadem, the mitre, and all the aching luxury 
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of thrones ; in a third, is hnng up the nnfading laurel of the Mnse, which, 
as " it placks all gaze its way," lets us not behold the cold neglect and 
starving penury which too often await it ; — one looketh out upon the 
green fields, with their blossoms, their full ears, their bending branches ; 
and another looketh out upon the broad sea, with its tall ships and its 
canning merchandise ; — all these, and many more, are wide open before 
us, and it requires but our own wliticn, to decide wiere we will enter in 
and abide. 

Among the manifold professions and employments of life, however, 
there is much else, beside natural bias, to influence a man's choice. The 
unyielding necessity of gaining a livelihood, binding upon most of us, is 
ample security that no one of them will be left vacant. Industry, like 
wealth, will find its own level. A deficiency in any of its channels will 
create a demand ; and self-interest will ever be at hand, to supply it. But 
this is not all. We are all, more or less, the slaves of passion. The cold 
and calculating dictates of prudence are often overruled by the more 
specious and flattering whispers of pride. The path of reason is too 
straight-forward and dull for our eager ambition. We cannot bide to 
toil slowly up her steep and thorny way, for the quiet possession of scanty 
bread. The echoes of the silver trumpet have reached our ear, and we 
sigh that it may sound out our own name, 'the imperial purple has 
caught our eye, and the plain vestments of an honorable sufficiency seem 
too mean and common for our wear ! * 

Perhaps there is no prospect, which the imagination can present, so 
alluring to the mind of a young man as that of public life. The mere 
fact of being a theme of public interest, and of being exalted by the voice 
of popular favor to a station above one's fellows, — is of itself a boon, 
than which, it would seem, the most ardent ambition could desire none 
greater. But this is but the beginning of good things, — but the portal 
to the high places of fame. It is in the exercise of this trust, that the 
f uU harvest of glory is to be reaped. Our mind is to counsel, — our voice 
to direct, — our arm to govern all ; — the sceptre of power is to be handled, 
— her royal robes put on — and ice are to be the gaze of every eye. 
These are the rich privileges which our eager fancy holds out to us as the 
rewards of office ; and it is not to be wondered at, that the coldest ambi- 
tion should kindle at the view. It is no longer a strange thing, that pop- 
ular favor should be courted and public station sought diligently Mter. 
It is man's nature to look upward — " ut aauUa^ cadum versus^^ — how 
then can he but long for this highest heaven oi human glory ? 

But let us strip off the gilded veil of fancy, and look in upon the con- 
dition of office when the pomp and parade are over, and the robes are 
thrown aside. And here, it were a superfluous task to inquire into the 
comparative happiness and ease of public station. It needs not the elo- 
quent philosophy of the wronged Duke, to tell us, that a life of even un- 
deserved exile is sweeter far than that of painted pomp, — " the inhospi- 
table woods more free from peril than the envious court," — " the icy 
fang and churlish chiding of the winter's wind," more trusty counsellors 
tiian the fawning flattery of court-sycophants. Nor need we the touching 
examples of Wolsey, of Buckingham, of Mary, and all that host of splen- 
did misery which history supplies, to warn us how sore and galling a 
burden is " too much honor." We have heard with our ears — our fa- 
thers have told us — many of us are in the immediate, sad experience, 
that place and greatness, though fair without, and full of temptation, — 
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are, like the apples of Asphaltam, bnt ashes to the taste ; and when irith- 
drawn from the excitements of basy life, and left alone to reflection, we 
are all ready enough to exclaim witli the poet : — 

*"T l8 better to be lowly bom. 
And ranee with humble liven in content. 
Than to ne perked up in a ffUstering grief, 
Or wear a golden sorro^.*' 

Bnt this is one of those fireside reflections which are apt to escape ns, 
in the bustle of out-of-door life. Vain hope with all its specious and 
most plausible cheats, bids us not take upon trust so sad a truth. Am- 
bition, which we strive in yain to " fling away " whispers us, that it is 
nobler to bide the worst, so honor be the stake. To serre one's country, 
is at least a glorious martyrdom, and we are proud to suffer it. Were 
such the motive of those who enter the lists of public life, were honor 
conferred in exact proportion to merit, and trust squared with integrity, 
this were a sentiment worthy the extremest limit of indulgence. A 
nobler vocation no one can have, — a more glorious sacrifice was never 
made, — than to toil and suffer for the public good. Our country's call, 
as it were the voice of Fate crying out to us, should make " each petty 
artery in this body, as hardy as me Nemean lion's nerve ! " But is it 
from pure and disinterested patriotism, that so many are daily clothed 
in the white robe of candidacy ? Can we pretend, even in this land of 

{>romise, that public honors are never capriciously, nay, are never unjust- 
y, bestowed ? We have not, indeed, here, that long line of titled aris- 
tocracy, " stale'Statues only,*' whose rank, dating from the cradle, can be 
founded, at most, only on a vredestinctrian estmiate of future worth I 
We acknowledge neither " Divine right," nor " original compact," as a 
claim to supremacy. Much loss need we fear that the wise, the virtu- 
ous, and the learned should be banished from owr^ land, as from Sparta 
of old, in very fear lest, by the unrestrained exertion of their permcious 
weapons^ they should work out for themselves an extravagant and dan- 
gerous influence. The wise, the learned, the good, stand here indeed 
their chance with the rest; and it is a triumph worthy all rejoicings 
when they struggle into power. But how often do we see those noUe 
natures, — who, seeking merit rather than fame, would scorn to " flatter 
Neptune for his trident, or Jove for his power to thunder," — cheated of 
their rightful inheritance of glory ! It cannot be denied^ though with 
shame we confess it, that learning, genius, and virtue, will strive for pop- 
ular favor, but at fearful and perilous odds, against the supple knee, the 
flattering tongue, the cringing soul. 

What, then, is there in office for which men are thus eagerly striving? 
What is this highest prize of contention, in pursuit of which, happiness is 
counted as nothing, and merit is content to be pitted against hypocrisy 
and intrigue 1 It is called Power. There are few more ludicrous 
mistakes, which this erring world exhibits, than those of a false and 
o'erieaping ambition. The redoubted Knight of la Mancha, though un- 
equalled in story, is not alone in real life. We may, almost daily, be- 
hold the brazen basin of the barber, borne proudly along, in all its soapy 
lustre, as if 't were really the golden helmet of Mambrino I In most 
countries, we may see crowds, and even in oxvr ovm practical land not a 
few of those dabblers in the pettiness of fame, whose official importance 
would serve only to remind us of that pretty device of -ZEsop, — a flyon 
the axle of a chariot, striving to exclaim " what a dust do / raise ! " The 
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traih is, that in these times, and especiaUj ia onr own land, the power^ 
which office of itself confers, is most specious and shadowy. Even in the 
Old World, little else is retained, save the name, ^e. show, the ceremony 
of power. In the most arbitrary governments of modem times, the pop- 
ular feeling is respected and obeyed, though it be not directly, and in 
terms appealed to. But with us, the very boast of our liberty is, that the 
people are supreme. They indeed do delegate certain of their number, 
to manage for them their great estate of sovereignty : — but this delegated 
authority is divided off into so many branches, and so entirely checked 
by the mutual action of these branches upon each other, that the power 
o^ individwd office is a mere name and a shade. Our governors are in 
fact but public servants — a most honorable, indeed, and praiseworthy 
tervice^ but containing so much more of burden and care, than of power, 
that we might almost apply to them the old Greek proverb, — *' none in 
the land are so much slavesy as its masters!^ 

But if public station do not actually confir power upon its possessor, 
it at least, affords him the most favorable opportunity for gaining it. If 
office be not greatness, it swrdy must be the highest vantage-ground 
for achieving greatness. It was the answer of 3ie Delphic oracle to 
Cicero, says Plutarch^ when he inquired how he should attain to the 
highest earthly glory, — " by making his oum genivs, and not the will of 
the people, the guide of his life." To enter into an elaborate discussion 
of this great question, would far exceed our spare and strict allowance 
of time ; but it may well be doubted, whether that close subjection to 
popular will, that contracted servitude to party, that unyielding bondage 
to public opinion, which public officers must necessarily undergo, be not 
far, very far, from the pure and perfect air of liberty, in which genius 
exults and thrives. It seems, too, a nobler, as well as freer, task to pro- 
mote the mental improvement, than the physical welfare, of our race,— 
to govern minds, than to govern men. 

I know that history, an honorable mention in whose pages is, perhaps, 
the proudest reward which mortal merit can aspire to,^ has hitherto de- 
Toted her exclusive praise to those who have led the armies or guided the 
councils of their nations. It hath now been the diaiy of princes, and now 
the " field-book of conquerors," and full rarely hath even the name of a 
private man, however splendid his talents or exalted his virtues, beenr 
deemed worthy of its notice. But the liberty, which has been here 
worked out, is not confined to the mere form and ceremony of govern- 
ment, — it not only pervades the whole atmosphere, but penetrates the 
very life-breath, and purifies the very heart's core of society, — and we 
may confidently hope, that the Free Jaistorian of Free America, pampered 
in no court, pensioned by np crown, will pen with the golden pen of 
Truth, — that her history may be, as all history ought to be, — philosophy, 
pure, uncompromising philosophy, " teaching by examples," — a history, 
where crimes may be mentioned only to be condemned, — where virtue, 
genius, merit, may stand out in their own unfading beauty, the admuration 
and the model of the world ! We would not, indeed, withhold then: 
merited tribute of praise, their proud recompense of glory, from the 
" patriots who have toiled and in their country's cause bled nobly." The 
sweet lyre, the sculptured marble, shall have their names in holy keep- 
ing ! But they are not alone patriots. This proud title oi patriotism is no 
narrow distinction ^ birth or of fortune. Whoever promotes, or labors 
to promote, the interest and welfare of his country, be his means never so 
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SBuJ], his roeaAm never 00 IraraUe, is m palriot Tbey are psbiots wlio 
obej and defend, as well as tfaey who make the Unrs. They are patriots 
who strire, as diej are aUe, to adTanoe in the land the great caose of re- 
ligion, of jnstice, of pvUic impfovcment. 'Braj good man is a palriotl 
Tberwere patriots, whose names shall boeancr be mentioned as the 
foamlen and benefacton of this Tcnerabie institation. Me* is a patriot, 
and worthy a patriot's praise, whose wonted presence at the head of oor 
UniTerrity, on thb high festlTal of letters, we maj no longer look for. If 
the yotttk of oor land be its hope and its promise, as their fathers are its 
strength and its support, — sorely he shall hare rendered a goodly and 
an acceptaUe sendee to his ooontry, who by his diligence, his instructions, 
bis example, has trained up so many to her duties and ho* honor. We 
would yield him, then, the gkny of a patriot, as well as the affectionate 
thanks of grateful hearts, for all that he has done and suffered in the 
caose of education. His is a glory, "" ad neque pn^uk quiaquam Imidando, 
mqM vtupercmdo qmUquam nocuiC' May he hve lon^, to see this andent 
abode of sdenoe, — the fond object of his care and loye, — increased in 
nsefolness and power; standing in all the strength of sound wisdom, in 
all the majesty of rirtue, in all the beauty of holiness, a blessing to the 
diildren, and an honor to the fathers of our land; and on its brightest 
tablet of record, among its best defenders, shall his name and hu praiae 
be ever inscribed. May his yeatt to come be full of comfort, and his 
end— peace! 

It is one oS the peculiar features of our republican government, that the 
doors of office, — which hare hitherto been rarely entered, but by those 
who could produce the passports of high birth or princel^r patronage, — 
are here thrown open to alL The natural consequence is, that all are 
eager to rush in. Imagination has pictured to us this exclnsiYe abode, 
abundant in all the luxury and splendor of Oriental magnificence ; and 
the prince of Abyssinia felt not more longings, — and, I yentnre to say, 
trim tut more expedients, to gain a knowledge and a view of the outer 
world of man, than we to ^ain admittance into this favored palace of the 
Blest We do not fear, with the enemies of liberty, that this ^* political 
ambition " will always prove a canker in the hearts, or engender corrup- 
tion in the minds of our people, — warring against the interests of litera- 
ture, and bringing down upon ns either the darkness of anarchy or the 
more gloomy Ught of despotism. We neither feel, nor feign, any such 
idle apprehensions. We have seen the flood-gates of ocean suddenly un- 
barred, and thonph the dashing waves leaped never so violently in devouring 
all they met, — it was but for a moment ; the waters flowed again into their 
channel, and the sea was still. But though this temporary evil will ulti- 
mately be its own cure, it is well that all means should be employed to 
diminish its immediate i^olence. The storm has not yet ceased — we may, 
even nowy see it, in all the strength of its rage, fearfaUy agitating our land. 
The holy ark of our libetties is, even now, tossed on its angry bosom 1 It is 
time that men's eyes were opened to reason. It is time that they looked 
npon office as it reaUy is ; like the other professions of life, a place of hon- 
orable labor, conferring on its possessor no absolute superiority, — no ex- 
clusive privilege, — no pecnlifur blessedness ; — an elevation where one's 
failings, as well as excellences, are displayed to a dangerous advantage. 
We would render to the rulers and counsellors of our land all the respect 
* — , .- - ^ 

* Pr. Kirkland, who had recently retired from the University, 
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and homage that are their due ; but we will not yield up to them the solo 
possession of that jKitoer — the only power worth having — the highest 
power of man — a power which angels from all their glory might stoop to 
enjoy — th^ power of doing good to mankind — of serving one's country — 
of improving our race — of ennobling our age ! This is the power which 
all may possess — which requires no passport but of Heaven. This is 
the promotion which " cometh neither from the East, from the West, nor 
yet from the South." Mind asks not the seal ojf office for a sanction of 
Its dictates, " nee sumit out ponit secures arbitrio poputaris aura." Its course 
will on, the way it takes, " cradking ten thousand curbs of more strong 
link asunder," than the slender impediments of artificial society. It will 
speak out^ whereyer it exists, in tones than which God's thunder is not 
more audible ! 

To this power and this greatness let us aspire. Let the education and 
improvement of mind be the first object of our ambition. Let not the 
great harvest of our literature lie longer unreaped. Our dizzy mountain- 
peaks — our green hills — our fertile ^les — our thundering cataracts -— 
our pleasant streams, were never made for sealed lips. Our firm hands, 
our brave hearts, our bright eyes, though eloquent in silence, deserve not 
a mute lyre. The fair brow of Liberty looks bald and naked without the 
laurel of the Muse ! 

Example 2. 

THE UTILITARIAN SYSTEM.* 
"CulBono." 

The spirit of the present strongly demands the useful in all its objects of 
pursuit ; there is little reason to fear that men will neglect their interests, 
80 f ar as their judgment enables them to perceive them ; for little occupies 
general attention uiat does not return some plausible answer to the ques- 
tion, " Ot what use is it? what advantage arises from it? " The wild 
-visions conjured up by the heated imaginations of other times, are all 
viewed through this coiTecting medium, and stripped of all their bright and 
deceptive colors, are stamped with that value <»ily to which their utility 
entitles them. The lance of chivalry rusts in obscurity and neglect, while 
the ploughshare is bricht with honorable use ; the venerable castle, moss- 
covered and shattered oy the storms of a thousand years, is of small conse- 
quence, as it stands beside the smart, new-built manufactory, its neighbor, 
whence some of the conveniences and comforts of life are constantly flow- 
ing ; tiie mountain, though it be the highest peak of the Alps, or Andes, 
cloud-capt, and snow-crowned, toweriug sublime over the domains be- 
neath, the theme of poets, and the resting-place of the imagination, is 
thought little of in comparison with the dark and gloomy mine at its base, 
whence ue drawn the ore for manufacture, or tne coal with which it is 
prepared. 

All things are estimated, not at the price set upon them by the children 
of poetry and romance, but according to their immediate subserviency in 
rendering comfortable the condition of the great majority of mankind. 
And shall anv one say that there is not much true philosophy in this valu- 
ation ? Shall any one sigh over the tendency of the age to look with a 
dispassionate eye on those wild schemes, and false ideas of honor and 

* On taking the Flrat Degree. 
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gmtaess, which in former times caused such a waste of human life and 
means ? Shall any one for this denounce the times as^ forgetful of all that 
ocxistitates excellence or happiness ? Shall it be said that this spirit neces- 
larily smothers all the nobler parts of man's nature, and reduces him to a 
mere Mins-takinc, money-getting animal ? That it is incapable of beine 
tnmea and goided into any good course, and of forming the groundwork « 
a better state of things than the world has ever yet seen ? Such desponding 
minds, — such prophets of evil, must have eot their ideas of the stvmmiun 
honum ttortk tales of chlyalry and romance, from the dreams and longings 
of a heated imagination, from an v thing, in fact, rather than a comparison 
of the sources of happiness in tne present and any former time. Should 
such an examination oe made, that which appears so bright and enchant- 
ing when viewed from a distance, will haralv bear a close inspection. 
Strip these bright visions of all the radiance thrown arotmd them by the 
eharms of an elegant literature, and how meagre do they stand before us, 
in all the harsh outline of a rude and unpolished nature ; the violent pas- 
sions and harsh impulses of men stand forth, divested of that softening in- 
fluence thrown upon them by a refined civilization. The courage of the 
warrior wiB shrink to the level of mere animal violence ; the beauty of the 
ladies will pall upon the imagination, when it is considered how uninterest- 
ing must have been their minds from the want of all those graces and re- 
finements which a more enlightened age only can impart f while through- 
out all classes the powers of the intellect were but imperfectly developed, 
and give us no very exalted idea of man and his powers. Let these things 
be but once thought of in such an abstract way, separated from all the 
bright associations that are usuany wound about them, and the most en- 
thusiastic admirer of antiquity will hardly wish that his lot had been cast 
in any of those periods that once seemed so delightful. 

But though the present estimate of utility be on the whole so correct, is 
there nothing in it that may be cause of disgust to those of delicate feelings, 
and at the same time injunons to our truest, best-defined interests ? Kone 
but Uie most unhesitating, undiseriminating panegyrist would attempt to 
deny it. In their endeavors to reduce every thin^ to the standard of the 
useful, many have overstepped the limit. In their zeal to do away with 
all old follies, they east off with them some of those virtues which are pe- 
culiar to no age or state of society, but whose seat is deep in the human 
heart, and whose free exercise is indispensable to the prosperous continu 
ance of any state or order of things; connecting these with the really 
worthless objects, with which they are so often associated, with the inten* 
tion of eradicating aU the useless weeds from the soil of humanity, they 
ruthlessly tear up 8<»ne of the most beautiful flowers in the gardens of the 
heart ; they cn^it those buds that would expand, and blossom, and bear 
good fruit ; that would exalt and purify, and refine life, and go far to rea- 
nze man's iznagined perfections. 

We may see some signs of such a spirit, in that tone of superior wisdom 
tiiat would repress aU the outbreakings of enthusiasm, and damp the ardor 
of the grateful heart in its admiration of the beautiful and noble, with a sar- 
castic and self-conceited manner of asking the question, What use ? And 
if the object of this harsh ridicule cannot snow some direct and visible ope- 
ration of the ideas and sentiments he admires, it warns him to be advised 
by experience, and to have done with all such foolish and romantic notions, 
which will only impede his successful progress in the world ; that Is, drop 
all tiiat characterizes the man of feeline and sentiment, and retain ndthinc^ 
but the most esteemed maxims of a selr-wise and selfish experience. Sucq 
a spirit would look upon this fair earth merely as one great farm, intended 
only to maintain its numberless denisens by its productive powers ; it 
would ^dge every acre not devoted to this purpose ; it would look with 
an invidious eye upon lakes and mountains as useless incumbrances ; in 
the pleasant light of heaven, and the blowing of its breezes^ it would recog- 
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nize only the means, to promote vegetation, and bring the harvest to ma« 
turity ; men it would regard as mere instruments in these great operations ; 
as bound to their country, and to each other, by no stronger ties, no better 
feelings than a low and selfish interest ; to it ail else seems supernuous : all 
the glorious and beautiful, and all the touching and delicate, of the natural 
and moral world, are unvalued and uncared for. Though this false estimate 
be but too common, the mind that has not been subjected to it must revolt 
at its dictates. What 1 must all the refreshing gardens and pleasant walks 
of life be shut, all its delightful prospects obstructed, and all the gushing 
streams of the heart be sealed up I Gould any one prse this in senous ar- 
gument, no more conoise and appropriate answer could be given him, than 
uie decision of the Creator himself upon the works of his hand, — that they 
are good, cUl' eood. 

But^ to sucn contemners of all that soars above their own limited vision, 
the use of argument seems alto^ther superfluous ; there are certain epithets 
to which no definite meaning is attached, but whichj when applied with a 
certain manner of sarcasm or ridicule, do more to injure their object, than 
the most direct and severe crimination : there is a vagueness about them 
that gives the imagination room to conjure up a thousand bad qualities, and 
apply them to whatever is the subject of ooloquy. Of this nature is the 
epithet romantic, so frequently and indiscriminately applied to all the im 
pulses which fill the breasts of those who have not lost all the warmth and 
senerosit^ given them by nature ; who are excited with a noble ardor at 
the mention of great examples of virtue or heroism ; who can see and feel 
the sublime and beautifiQ m natmre and in character ; who can kindle with 
love, swell with pifrjr, or weep in sympathy with another's woes ; they are 
told that all these tnincs unit not do in the world; that they are only found in 
aiUy novels ; in fact, t&it they are all together too romanuc. The tendency 
of this spirit is to make the young distrust their own feeling, and anxious 
to suppress every word and action that mi^t come within the reach of 
this farH9weeping romantic ; restraint and auected indifference become but 
too fashionable, even among those who are formed for better things ; their 
fetters, early and long-worn, at length cease to gall, and the man of a once 
warm heart and strong affections, becomes a rrigid and unimpassioned 
thing, whose impulses are all of ttie lowest, commonest description. But 
is it recUly so? Is there any danger in giving way to any of those emotions 
which are so enchanting m the page of poetry or romance? Are they 
really incompatible with those necessary unties which are allotted to most 
men in the common routine of life and occupation ? Must we risk all those 
bright visions of life, enlivened and ennobled by the exercise of those finer 
feelings we love so to dwell upon ? In fine, are they all of ^w use ? Let 
the anxious inquirer look around, and mark the operation of some of those 
sentiments so harshly condemned as romantic and useless. 

Is that feeling useless which entwines a love of his native land with every 
fibre of a man's heart ? Which makes him look upon her mountains and 
plains, her rivers and lakes, or her rock-bound, sea-washed coast, with an 
indescribable, and almost superstitious veneration ? Shall all those associ- 
ations which m^e a man look upon his country as something more than 
80 much land inhabited by so many proprietors, whom convenience has led 
to form themselves into an organizea, pK>litical body, be lauehed at, as the 
relic of a bygone, barbarous age ; as too romantic to be indulged even for a 
moment ? Shall that enthusiasm which leads the traveller^ weary of wan- 
dering, and longing for home, on beholdingthe rocks and cliffs of nis native 
shore, to exclaim with rapturous joy, — "This is my own, my native land,'* 
— be ridiculed as the expression of nothing but a mawkish, and false sen- 
sibility ? On the contrary, is not such a feeling the foundation of that true 
and revA patriotism, which makes a man lay down wealth and comfort, and 
pour forth blood like water for his country's ^d ? Has it not been the 
all-pervading sentiment in those martyrs and patriots whom history and 
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fiction equally delight in honoring ? Should we make Thennopylse and 
Marathon familiar as honsehold words, had there not been some stroD^er 
impulse in the breasts of the heroes who fought there than the mere desire 
to save their lands and property from unjust spoliation ? Interest, or fic- 
tion, may, for a time, excite men to action in behalf of their country ; but, 
to arouse the undying flame of patriotism, to make such lovers of their 
coimtry as time has shown, the " caritas ipsius soli," the clinging to all the 
marks written in memory oy affection, the scenes of our youui, the monu- 
ments and unMn^ history of our ancestors, our hearthstones, and objects 
of domestic affection, must all work together in a manner none the less ef- 
fective, because it cannot be reduced to the cold and exact rules of states 
men or philosophers. ' 

Is that love useless which exalts so high in man*s judgment the worth of 
the fairer, softer portion of his race ; that takes away so much of the harsh 
and low from his character, and makes him see every thing in a warmer, 
purer light. Or are any of those other tender feeling, which purify his 
character, and make him somewhat like the divine origmal ? Equally harsh 
and false is tiiat estimate that would say so; which would divest lira of so 
much that softens its hard and rugged track ; which would stop all those 
fountains ^^hing fresh from the heart, which sweeten and quicken the 
otherwise insipid and sluggish course of duties and labors. And yet such 
a disposition is but too common \ it hears with Incredulity of the existence 
of virtuous enthusiasm, or ardent love ; or, if it cannot doubt their exist- 
ence, it shows its contempt for them by a freezing interrogatory as to their 
advantage ; it would connne all such romantic feelings to the pages of the 
poet or novelist, who, it thinks, first gave them birth, and insists, that how- 
ever well they may do to " point a moral, or adorn a tale," they will never 
do in real life. 

If such were real life, if none of the holiest and best affections could be 
indulged vrith safety, well might the gloomy views of those be entertained, 
who look upon the pleasant world as a succession of empty nothings, and 
all our boasted improvements and advancements as only tending to render 
them lighter and more empty, and to remove us farther from all that makes 
life worth the having. 

Such a feeling of discontent, as it is particularly apt to seize upon minds 
most delicately tuned by nature, must have an injurious effect upon the 
age, which has been represented as, on the whole, so discriminating as to 
what is truly ffood and useful ; since it withdraws from exerting a health- 
ful influence those whose natural impulses would cause them to promote 
its best interests ; but, disgusted by the false, utilitarian spirit just dwelt 
upon, their minds sink into a morbid and repining state, which questions 
if there be any thin^ pleasant, or excellent, contents itself with railing at 
all around, and nursing its own misanthropic feeling. 

How, then, shall we answer that cold and sareastic temper, whichj in all 
the confldence of superior wisdom, thinks to crush all the generous impul- 
ses of an ardent nature, the aspirations of genius, or the buddings or an 
nnfei^ed love, or strong attachment, by a withering manner of asking the 
<^ue8tion. Of what use are all these? We might answer with another ques- 
tion ; Of what use is the pleasant light of the sun ? For, not more groping, 
cold, and melancholy, would be an eternal^ sunless night, than life without 
one ray of those warmer feelings to illumme its dark and tortuous paths, 
to aid the points of all the sterner, harsher duties, and cast a warm flush 
of nappiness over all its varying scenes. We might tell them, that, banish 
these, and the world would be a desert of so harsh and uninteresting an as- 
pect, that the most stoical patience could not endure it lonff ; and, if their 
unsympathizing minds could not comprehend how this might be, we might 
tell them that to the feelings they so much despise they are indebted for 
the continuance of that state of things which appears to them so profita- 
ble and excellent. That they are the great comec-dtones on which society 
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18 founded, the bonds that maintain its union ; that, but for some of the 
enthusiasm they so much condemn, civilization would long since have stop- 
ped in its progress, the arts and knowledge would have remained undev£ 
oped, and all that tends to exalt and refine man's condition would still have 
slumbered. If they cannot be induced by this to acluiowledge that there 
are any others but their own beaten highways of life, they must remain ia 
ignorance of all its better part, forfeit all the enjoyments which accrue to 
those who can rirfitly estimate its blessings, and plod on in the way they 
have chosen for themselves; — while, to those who have an undimmed per- 
cention of the good and lovely, life spreads itself out like a verdant flowery 
field, its paths enlivened by tne bordering green, the gemming dewdrops 
not yet dashed from its flowerets, and all beyond a vista of g&dness and 
beautr. Happy those who choose this better portion, and enioy that real 
life which those only can have, who, in all their estimates of use, are guided 
by that true philosophy;, which, while it hastens tiie step of improvement, 
does not prevent the cooperation of our best nature ! 

Example 3. 

PvbiUc Opinion,* 

On the return of this ancient anniversary, on this academical jubilee, 
which borrows all its lustre from the countenance of a great community, I 
am naturally led to the contemplation of the power of a community, it is 
public favor which has raised a humble grammar school into tile greatest 
collegiate establishment in our land. And we who are come up this day to 
make our last obeisance to our venerable parent, cannot consider without 
interest, that power out of which she sprang, ana that power upon whose 
character our own fortunes must so much depend. 

But the growth of a literary seminary is but an exhibition in miniature 
of that force of which I speak. Compared with some of its greater mani~ 
festations, it is the application of the force of steam to the cutting of dia- 
monds, or the enchasmg of plate. It is on the spacious stage of history, 
where ages are the time, ana nations the actors, that I find the just exam- 
ples of me power of public opinion emblazoned. What is the great lesson 
we learn from the records of our race ? What but this ? That the true 
sovereign of the world, the only monarch who is never deposed, and never 
abridged of his prerogative, 

" Who sits on no precaiions throne, 
Nor borrows leave to be/ ' 
JB Public Opinion. 

What is a throne ? What is a legislature ? What is a Congress ? What 
is a constitution ? Mere pipes, mere mouth pieces, for the exi^ression of 
Public Opinipn. The moment they cease to give it vent, the moment they 
resist and set up for original powers, it breaks in pieces these venerable 
forms, as Daniel oroke the gilded images of Babylonish idolatry, and holds 
up the fragments before the startled nations, witii the same dreadful irony, 
— " Lo, these be the gods ye worship." 

One would think, from what has sometimes been advanced, on great au- 
thoritv, that Public Opinion was a new power. I am confident that it is a 
mistake. Public Opinion is no new creation, no stranger in the world, no 
child of its old age. It has mingled in the public affairs since man first 
exchan^d his cave in the woods fbr the arts and alliances of civilized life. 

Bom m the primeval conventions of uncouth savages, its infant fingers 
trace that social contract to which the proud monarchies of the Old World 

* On taking the first degree. 
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aro not tttemed to ^ baek for the fabulous charter of their Teeftitnser* 
And from that hour it has gone abovt among the kingdoms of me eartn, 
working its pleasTtie, whether for good or for evil. Yon may traek its lioa 
step across ute Syritai sands, when it led the fanatic hosts of Christendomr 
to pour ont theirlibations of bloody and saerifiee their htinKoi hecstombs^ 
in pious wovshin of the IMnce of Peace. Or yon maj- find its handiwork 
in modem £n|land, when it spoiled of its crown the unworthy soeeessor 
of 8 line of kings ; washed away his balm, uid laid his head upon ike 
block ; tamed loose an incensed peofAe to htmt domm the lenmant of that 
iM honse of tprants, and purge toe recdm of their oncietm inflnence* But, 
1^ and by, as if in yery wantonness, iwerting to its ancient faith and af- 
fections. It recalls Uie fngitiye princes from their exile, and reboilde the 
dynasty it had oyertwnecu 

But, if the will of the people has always been the soyereicn, imder what' 
•yer forms it has been disgoised, by whateyer ministers it has exercised 
the functions of soyereignty,it will be asked, how are we to explain certain 
dark passages of the histoiy of man ? If the people haye been really the 
master, whence came those odious institutions which haye preyed from age 
to age, Hke an hereditary disease, on the aggriered nations ? Uow stole the 
serpent into the Eden of democracy ? In what chamber of the people'a 
deputies, was the order of knighthood created ? What bill of ri^ts was it 
that stipulated for the inyiolability of the Canon and Feudal Law ? What 
date do the articles of abdication "bear, wherein the major portion of man- 
kind, wearied with the cares 5f j^oyernment, resign their irksome state, and 
aeAl tnemselyes for slayes to tfaeir fellow-i^eii ? Where was the popular as* 
sembly conyened, which fbllowed uto the splendid distinctions of chiyalry 
in Europe, with the emoluments ana honors of modem aristocracy ; " gild- 
ing a little that was rich before,^ and Isvishine^ on an oyei«rowa peerage 
civil immunities, and injurious monopolies ? u Public Opimon is supreme, 
how came in those abases which plunder the many of wealth, and iionor, 
and freedom, to lay the costly spoils at the feet of a few ? Crowns, prin- 
cipalities, and orders of nobinty. — are these the trophies with which rnb- 

lic Opinion has strown its patn ? Yes. £yeQ these were called 

into being by the word of the people. And all those political erils which 
have planted the suffering race of men, first sprung into life at the will of 
the neopfe, and received at its own hand their bloody commission : like 
fienos raised by the enchanter, whom they wiH shortly torment. Folly 
was the disease of which Public Opinion was sorely sick ; Ignorance waa 
the deadly charm by which it was bound ; and is it strange that it lay 
powerless along the land, the victim of petty tyranny ? It was only Sam- 
son submitting his invincible locks to be confined by the fingers of I>elilah 
with the jpin of a weaver's beam* And Oh, how faithfully the old patri- 
arch told Its history, when he prophesied the fortunes of his unworthy <&ild ! 
** Issachar is a strong ass, couching down between two burdeiu f and he 
saw that rest was good, and the land, that it was pleasant, and he bowed 
his shoulder to bear, and became a servant to tribute.'' 

But these seasons of patient sufferance do not always last. And long^ 
periods of torpid quiescence are succeeded by awful reactions. It is this 
moment when Public Opinion changes, — this turning of the tule, — that ia 
the sublime moment in the annals of nati(ms. 

^*^Ite step b as the tread 
Of a flood that leaves its bed, 
And its march it is rude desolatloii. " 

It bursts through the mounds and levi^es that dammed it np, and strikes 
terror into ancient societies, and institutions that lie peaceiully over the 
land, by the roar of the inundation. It is when great events are pending, 
when the scales of human destiny are hung ont in heaves, and the eyes of 
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men gtaw dim with watching the doabtfal balance, — when old systems 
fail, and old principles are a by-word, — when the strong attractions which 
keep society in its orbit are dissolved, and the winds of Passion go sighing 
by, — it is then that Public Opinion recollects itself to meet the solemn 
emergency ; leaving its ancient seats, it shakes off the dust of centuries, 
and carries the human race forwurd to the mark they are prepared to reach. 

It was in a crisis like this, that the keys of hearen were wrested from 
the successors of St. Peter, and the light of the Reformation let in upon a 
mourning church. And when the clearer light of another afe revealed the 
abuses still unreformed. Public Opinion invaded once more the ground that 
was fenced with ecclesiastical interdictions, continued the heroic work, and 
finally launched its little fleet of pilgrims on the main, to follow tlie setting 
sun, and lodge the floating ark on the mountains of a New World. 

And here m the West, it is at the bidding of Public Opinion, that Liber- 
ty has unrolled the sky of half the globe, tor her star spangled banner. It 
is at the same high mandate, that Science throws across our rushing streams 
her triumphant arches ; yokes together with a Cyclopean architecture the 
everlasting hills, and then leads over their giddy summits the peaceful car- 
avans of commerce. 

But, with all its splendid triumphs, it is still an unsteadfast and turbulent 
principle, as inconstant as an individual mind. And the annals of our race 
are but accusing records, which show how Public Opinion has given its 
voluntary and omnipotent sanction to every form of crime. It has crossed 
great enterprises, and broken brave hearts. It has doomed to the faggot 
and the rack: the champions of truth, and the children of God. It is as 
much the parent of the Holy Inquisition, and the Court of the Star-Chom- 
ber, as of Bible Societies, or the Royal Academy. 

What, then, is our security ? Can we rear no bulwark ? Can we dig no 
trench arouna our noblest and most venerable establishments of Church 
and State ? Are we all embarked in a frail vessel, and may this blind 
Pol^hemus sink us at pleasure with a swing of his arm ? Where is the 
orimn of Public Opinion ? It is in private opinion. Each great national 
feeling, wave after wave, has been fint the opmion of a few, the opinion of 
one. Here, then, is the great check, and safeguard, and regulator, in indi- 
vidual character and innuence. Obviously, no external force can act on 
the all-eurrounding energy of a public mind. In vain would we plant sen- 
tries, or patrol a watch aoout this umnastered power. The way to explode 
a magazine is to applv the match to a kernel. The way to move the pub- 
lic, is to affect individuals. Every honest citizen whom we can enlighten ; 
every mind throughout the nation, by which right views are entertained, 
and proper feelings cherished, is one more improver of Public Opinion. 

Let it be deeply considered by us, since it thus originated^ how much 
every superior understanding is its natural counsellor and gmde ; and to 
what extent such men as Swift, Burke, and Mirabeau were the ministers of 
this real Autocrat ; that no longer those titular gentlemen, who, in London 
and Paris, on solemn days, wear crowns and solemn dresses, but Canning, 
and Scott, and Malthus, are now the sovereigns of the world. It is in this 
fact, that Public Opinion has grown wiser, and will continue to become 
more informed, that I find the superiority and the hope of our times. And 
the humblest individual, aware that his opinions are a portion of the sov- 
ereign law of the land, would do wrong to conceive his influence to be in- 
Bignificant. It is not insignificant. Not a thought you think, not a syllable 
you utter, but may, in its consequences, affect the prosperity of your coun- 
try. Our world is framed like a vast whispering gallery,— one of those 
curious structures of human skill, where every breath is audible, and the 
word that at first was faintly spoken, scarce trusted to the silent air, is sent 
awiftly onward and around the vaulted walls ; a thousand babbling echoes 
jepeat and prolong the sound, till it shakes the globe with its thunder. 

Come out of your individual sheU. Give your thoughts to the iuteresta 
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of your nee, and, like fhe genie in (Mental stoiy, irho, creeping oat of tiie 
casket of a few inches, in which he had been imprisoned, regained his co- 
lossal proportions, you will grow to the statore of a godlike intelligence. 
Nor will yon fail of your reward. Those who, by their mighty influence, 
exert a wise control over the will of the people, always receive from the 
public opinion they have enlightened, their just meed of praise. It is a 
spectacle we can never behold without emotion, the supremacy of one 
mind over this concentrated intelligence. It claims our reluctant reverence 
for characters in which the amiable virtues are wanting. The moral merit 
of Cromwell is exceedingly questionable ; but his astonishing mastery of 
the public mind, and the energies he wielded in the cause of liberty, have 
procured him the endless gratitude of fieemen. 

*' For, if we would speak tme, 

Mach to the man is doe, 
Who from his private gardens, where 
He Uved reserved and austere. 

As if his highest plot. 

To plant the Bergamot, 
Could by industrious valor climb 
To ruin the great work of Time, 

And cast the kingdoms old 

Into another mould.** 

But, where virtues and talents have alike contributed to invest an indi- 
viduid with this authority over his cotemporaries, public opinion rejoices 
to pav its instructor a hearty tribute of deserved praise. It has lately been 
signally manifested, in the deep sympathy in our loss, on the resignation of 
his seat at the head of the university, b^ one, for so man^ years, its orna- 
ment and pride. I cannot speak of President Kirkland without a crowd of 
affectionate recollections, which, I am sure, are familiar to all who hear me. 
For he was one of that truly fine genius which identified his character with 
the instituti(Hi in which he sat. Whilst he remained here, his elegant mind 
rained influence on all that harbored in its halls ; and it was not easy for 
dulness to come under his eye ^irithout being sweetened and refined. The 
stranger who saw him, went away glad that there was so much savor in 
human wit. He was a living refutation of that ancient calumny, that col- 
leges make men morose and unskilful in the science of human nature. Ho 
had a countenance that was like a benediction. And what with his liberal 
heart, his rich conversation, and the grace of his accomplished manners, he 
reflected a light upon this seminary, which a just community have not 
failed, and shall not fail to repay with lasting honor. 



Example. 

OF A VALEDICTORY ENGLISH ORATION. 
Second Degbee — Masta's Oration, 

In selecting for our topic, " The Spirit that should accompany our Repub- 
lican Institutions," let it not be anticipated that we are bringing hither a 
political tirade to fret and rave about ourselves, or that we mean to run mad 
at the sound of our own voice, as it pronounces the word " republic." We 
have not arrayed ourselves, gladiator like, to attack or defend public meas- 
ures, — to despatch in the few moments allottei} us all the political qXiestions 
that now interest us as a people, — or to set ri^ht the executive, legislative, 
and judicial departments of our government, m the short period of twenty 
minutes. We come not to battle with politicians, whoever they may be, 
and whether they stand on either bank, or in the middle of the Bubicon. 
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We come not to sweep down regiments of them with a sentence, or to blow 
np the country with a magazine of words. No ; we would dwell upon this 
spirit) without taking the word ** politics '' upon our lips. These have 
entered into smd contaminated every other place, -^ let the house of God, 
the temple of literature, be sacred a little longer. Let there be one spot 
left, where rational, thinking man ma^ retreat from political, talking man* 
We will not be the first to tread it with a sacrilegious step. No; in the 
spirit in which the prophet of old put off his shoes on Mount Horeb, " be- 
cause the ground whereon he stood was holy,'* we would venture in this 
place to speak of that spirit which should guide and animate us in the 
enjoyment of our peculiar institutions. 

And addressing, as we trust, nay, as we know, a republican assembly, 
bom under the influence, surrounded and supported by the spirit of free 
institutions, what inquiry can be more important than that which opens to 
them the way in which they can most safeljr keep, and most perfectly 
enjoy these institutions ? The work of attaining them is accomplished. 
The battle is over, the victory is won, and our fathers are at rest. These 
institutions are now ours. Praise cannot make them more, nor detraction 
less so. They are ours, bought and paid for. But they are ours under a 
solemn responsibleness, — under none other than the trust that we will pre- 
serve, exalt, and extend them. But we shall discharge this high and hon- 
orable trust, only as we hold them in a right spirit, and exercise them upon 
proper principles. We speak not extravagantly, then, when we say, that in 
maintaming and holding sacred that spirit which will adorn and peipetuate 
these institutions, and give them the only<thing they want, their free course, 
consists the whole duty of our generation ; and that when this ceases to be 
important and interesting in our eyes, we cease to deserve them. Honor 
and gratitude have been to those who attained, — honor ^nd gratitude shall 
be to those who preserve them. 

The spirit, then, in the first place, whose claims we would advocate, is 
a spirit of national modesty. We use the term in distinction from that 
national arrogance or vanity which we deem unbecoming and dangerous. 

We are aware that the history of our country is a pecuhar one, — peculiar 
in its interest and importance, and not to us only, but to the world. We 
have read, with a thrilling interest, the story of bur father's doings, dwelt 
upon their dorious anticipations, and hailed the fulfilment of them, as year 
ai ter year tney have been developed. But where, in all this, is the occasion 
of arrogance to ourselves and denunciation of others, as if we stood on the 
only elevation, and, what is more, had reached that elevation ourselves ? 
Our duty, we have said, is to adorn our instutions ; ostentation is its very 
opposite, — to diffuse them abroad; detraction of others will defeat us. 
But who are they who would thus stride the «arth like a colossus ? Where 
is the history of their toil, and danger, and suffering ? Where are the 
monuments of their personal valor and heroism, and splendid achievement? 
Where is the record of their martyrdom? We have seen the conceited 
descendant of some rich ancestor, decked in the robes which that ancestor 
has toiled that he might wear, — fluttering about, the puppet of an hour, 
yet walking, as he imagines, a god amidst the surrounding pigmies, — 
talking as if the world were made for him alone, because, forsooth, he really 
cannot conceive, — as certainly no other can, — how he could have been 
made for the world. We have seen, I say, this poor imitation of humanity, 
and looked with contempt on what we could not pit^. But what do they 
more, or better, who, in the costume of national vanity, are stalking about 
amount the nations of the earth, vainly declaiming about their institutions, 
— theirs, because they ha^^pened to be bom where these had been planted, — 
and sweeping down the institutions of others, for the modest yet cogent 
reason of the Pharisee, that they are not as their own. 

But we wotdd see amongst us, as a nation, that modesty which we admire 
80 much in domestic life. Individual modesty, — we biave all seen her, — 
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is a lovelj damsel) with simple mieD) retiring manners^ and chaste array. 
There is nothing aboat her to remind one of a flower garden in distress, or 
a rainbow bewitched. What is gandy, she hateS|— display is her abomi- 
nation. The scene of her glory is at home, acting, not spealung her praises. 
This is indiyidual modesty, and national modesty is the same &msel grown 
into a discreet and stately matron. She has changed her robes, it is true, 
but not their character nor her own. She is still me same, only more per- 
fect in her princijrfes, as she is more extended in her influence, — seen only 
in the unassuming deportment of her children, — heard only in the yoice 
of their enterprise, — known, as every good tree is, only by her fruits. We 
would honor the matron, as we courted the damsel. We would hold her fast, 
for she is our ornament ; — we would love her, for she is altogether loTely. 

We would not, — for it ia the spirit that, in the second place, we would 
advocate, — we would not, for we dare not, decry that national pride, h(»i- 
est, open, high-minded pride^ which originates in self respect, is nurtured 
by all the generous sytxipathies that ^iSier round the name of our native 
land, and which brings forth as its fruits national enteiprise and stren^h, 
and what is more, national virtue. National pride in this sense is piUnot- 
ism, and who shall decry patriotism ? But the vanity that we condemn 
is opposite in its every look, feature, and gesture) to this honorable virtue, 
and it is because we think it so, that we do condemn it-. Vanity is mean, — 
patriotism is noble. Vanity is dangerous, —patriotism is our bulwark. 
Vanity is weakness, ~ patriotism is power. The organ of the one is the 
ton^e, — that of the other the heart An old poet has said of a somewhat 
different passion, — and there are -those who hear me who can bear witness 
to its truth, — that 

" Passions are likened best to floods and streams ; 
The shallow marmar, -> but the deep are domb ; 
80 when affections yield discourse, ft seems 
The bottom Is but shallow whence they come. 

They that are rich In words most needs discover. 

They are but poor In that which makes a lover. *' 

And there is philosophy as well as poetry in the idea. 

Is it asked, then, who is the friend, the firm, true-hearted, ever-to-be- 
trusted friend of our institutions ? We would answer, not he who is perched 
upon the house-top, shouting hosannas to the four comers of the earth, and 
proclaiming to the world, " Lo, here, and here alone, perfection has taken 
up her abode ; " but rather he who has placed himself at the bottom, in the 
most honorable of all attitudes, that of strenuous yet unassuming exertion ; 
— not he who talks, but he who does the most. Is it asked again, where, 
then, are we to look for the praises of these institutions at hom'e, and their 
acceptance and diffusion abroad ? We would answer again, not to the 
dan^rous sweeping panegyrics of us and ours, or the more dangerous 
sweeping denunciations of all others and aJl thines else, but to the good 
they nave done, the evil they have prevented, the Happiness they have dif- 
fused, the misery they have healed or mitigated. Ask of honest industry, 
why she labors with a strong hand and a smiling face. Ask of commerce, 
why she dances, like a sailor boy, in the breeze, joyous and impatient. Lis- 
ten to the busy, gladsome hum of art mingling with the voice of nature on 
every stream, and the song of contentment blending with and perfecting 
the melody. Behold education, the inmate of the nnmblest dwelling, — 
man enlightened, thinking for nimself, and worshipping his maker in the 
only acceptable way, his own way. Look at yourselves, your children, 
your homes. And u you see not, hear not, feel not, the praises of these in- 
stitutions in all these, eloquence cannot varnish them. Let them begone, 
they are not what they seem to be. 

The spirit, again, whose claims we would advocate as an accompaniment 
of our institutions, is a spirit of national moderation. The theory, and may 
It ever be the practical efiect of these institatioDS, is this, that every free 
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member of the community, b^ he high or low, rich or poor, has a right, 
equal and unquestionable, to think, speak, and act upon every measure or- 
innating among and interesting us as a people. And, still further, the full 
development of these institutions demands the fair and unshackled exer- 
tion or this right. Take this single fact in connexion with the history of 
man. What is the history of man^ we mean political man, as he is a mem- 
ber of the community ana the subject of government ? It is but a history of 
parties, — of this side and that side of some undofinable line, the direction of 
which no earthly philosopher can trace. Yes ; strange as it may seem, and 
inconsistent with that rank in creation to which man has laid claim, ever 
since the time when Abraham and Lot went one to the right hand and the 
other to the left, men have divided themselves into parties, at the name of 
which the human tongue falters, and the human understanding shrinks 
aghast. And this has been the case, while, instead of a general freedom of 
speech and action, a few only of men, a very few, have been acknowledged 
to be human beings, and all the rest have been left to make themselves out 
so. What is to be the consequence now, when all are admitted to be so ? 
Jarring and confusion, and consequent destruction, have made up the story 
of mankind, while tyranny bridled their tongues, and despotism hung like 
a dead weight upon their spirits. What is to be the result now, when tyr- 
anny and uespotism have been hurled " to the moles and the bats," and 
the tongue and the spirit of every man are admitted, required to be free ? 
The history of our race, we perceive, reads us but a sorry lesson upon the 
subject. And the history of our own country forms by no means a perfect 
exception to the rule ; for an old Spanish author, not a hundred years ago, 
declared, ** that the air of that country ycleped America, was marvellously 
infectious, and inclined men's minds to wrangling and contention." 

But the spirit which, if any can, must put an end to this hitherto close 
alliance between freedom and contention, — the spirit which, like our liber- 
ties, is nowhere to be found in history, but which must spring up with and 
protect them, is a spirit of national moderation, — that generous, Christian 
spirit, which is cool while it thinks, and charitable while it speaks and acts, 
— that spirit which, if experience does not sanction, reason does, and 
which, ii to be found in no otiier recQrd, is yet found and enforced in that 
of the pattern of all institutions — Christianity. Yes ; the single consider- 
ation, — and we need no other, — the single consideration of the broad ex- 
tent of our liberties, is in itself the most eloquent advocate of moderation. 
Perfect freedom must take her for its handmaid, for wherever it has started 
without her, it has failed. That which, if any thing can, must distinguish 
the history of the present from that of all past time, is the operation of the 
true republican principle^ that the full enjoyment of liberty oy all depends 
upon the moderate use ot it by each. 

But why argue an abstract principle ? Who are they that oppose it ? 
What is it that impedes its progress / We are not decrying, — God forbid 
tiiat we ever should. — a spirit of free, open discussion. On the contrary, 
we advocate it as tne life-blood of our institutions, the very promoter of 
moderation. It is an abandonment of this fair discussion that we condemn 
as fatal to it, — a willingness to act in obedience to other than our own un- 
biassed j'ndg^ent. It is they who would surrender their personal independ- 
ence for the bondage of patizans, who would sacrifice their sacred birth- 
right of free thought and action, to become the meanest, because the volun- 
tary slaves of another, who must answer for the discora and confusion that 
result. Who is he that talks of freedom and equality and rights, and yet 
thinks as another man thinks, acts as he acts, and simply because that 
other bids him so think and act ? If this be liberty, that liberty of which 
we have heard so much, give us back again the dark ages, for then, at least, 
we shall not see the chain that binds us to the earth. 

Opposed also to this spirit of moderation, is that desire of controversial 
distmctioQ in the younger members of the community, which, when it has 
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well spiced their ton^ae and embittered their pen, pro4iice8 what is called 
a young politician. 1 know not a more amusmg, were it not so dangerons 
a specimen of onr race, as this class of inexperienced yet fiery combatants. 
They come into the world, and the first cry you hear is, ^* We must fight. 
Our fathers and our grandfathers fought, and wby shoula not we ? True, 
we have nothing very special to fig^t about, but still we must fight. The 
old partv fires mtve been burning only half a century ; whj put them out 
so soon r And the questions that kindled them, though a little out of date, 
have still two sides left and what need we more ? "^ And so the battle begins, 
— would that it might end where it began, — in simple, unattained, and 
unattainable nothmg. We admire their seal, applaud their ingenuity, are 
astonished at their more than Quixotic valor ; but we laugh at their sim- 
plicity, we wonder at their folly, we deprecate their effects. We would 
trust our institutions to cooler heads and safer hands. Experience, — that 
grey-headed old eentleman, who followed time into the world, and who was 
cotemporary with wisdom, ere the foundations of the earth were laid, is al- 
together the safest guardian of such precious treasures. True, he may not 
harangue with quite so much rapidity and fierceness as these fluent usurp- 
ers of his place ; but the words which drop slowly frofn his honored lips are 
full as wise and full as worthy of preservation as theirs. And though he 
stand leaning upon his staff, and looking with straining eyes, we would 
trust to his visicm quite as implicitly, as to that of the stately, elastic youth, 
who, with younger and brighter eyes, does not always see. We would call 
back this venerable seer from his obscurity. He is ^wing old fashioned. 
We would ftrray him in a modem costume, and set hum in our hi^ places. 
The free air or our country will renew his youth, and he, in return, will 
build up our institutions in the spirit of wisdom and moderation. 

We would banish from amongst us, then, these and all other dispositions 
which stand in the way of th^t national moderation which we deem so es- 
sential. And then, behold a contrast ! Place yourself upon the highest 
elevation that overlooks your countnr. Banish moderation from the mul- 
titude beneath you. You may have heard the roar of the thunder, and the 
lashing of the ocean, but you have heard music, literal music, compared 
with ue roar and lashing of an immoderate, uncharitable, angry, free 
people. But look again, — she has returned. Behold the sublimest sight 
which the earth can afford, — ten millions of freemen, different each from 
the other, yet with a conmion country, a common interest, and a common 
hope, meeting, discussing, differing indeed in opinion about common meas- 
ures, — but the time for action has come, — they have gone up like Chris- 
tian men to discharge their dut^ to their country,^ it is over, — ^ey have 
cone, like Christian men, to dischar^ their duty to themselves. Be the 
latter picture ours, and freedom will mdeed be a goddess ; be it ours, and 
we could almost say that a little vanity would be excusable. 

From speaking of the spirit which should animate us as members of our 
great republic, the occasion naturally brings us for a moment to the spirit 
with which we meet as members of that smaller republic of letters, whose 
anniversary has this day brought us togetiier. To those of us who here 
meet again, where a short time since we parted, the occasion is one of 
mingled feelings. We have gathered a^ain in this great congregation, and 
around this sacred altar ; but not all. In the little time that has elapsed 
since our separation, three of our number, and among them one who, in 
the event which has placed him whom you hear before you, would have so 
much more ably filled the spot where I am standing, have joined tibat 
greater congregation, around a holier altar. The thought is a solemn and 
melancholy one. But as, in the wisdom of Providence, they were not per- 
mitted to enter upon the public stage, the feelings at their loss belong not 
to the public. It is not here that we should speak of their virtues, which 
we loved, — or of their talents, which we respected. These feelings belong 
to us as individnalft, and as members of that little circle, their comiezioa 
with which wo shall always hold in pleasing recollection. 
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But we look round again, and behold another wide breach has been made 
within this short period, in which all of us have a common interest. The 
venerable head of our institution,* — the ^ardian, instructor, friend, the 
father of his pupils, — he under whose benignant auspices we commenced 
and completed our collegiate career, and who dismissed us from these hos- 
pitable walls with a parental blessing, no longer occupies that seat which 
he filled so long, so honorably, and so usefully. We would mingle our re- 
gret with the general feeling that has gone with him to his retirement. We 
would send to him the grateful remembrance and fili^ affection of those 
who will ever be proud to remember their connexion witli him. We would 
bid him farewell on this spot, consecrated by associations which will ever 
bring him to our remembrance. In the name of that education wbJch he 
advanced, of that literature which he encouraged, of that religion which he 
adorned, we would bid him an affectionate farewell. We pray that the old 
age of that man may be serene and cheerful, whose voutlinaB been so bril- 
liant, and whose manhood so useful. The smiles or a kind Providence be 
ever with him. The conscience of a faithful stewuxl is his reward here, — 
his reward hereafter he has learned from hisher authority. 

With these feelings of regret to sadden wis otherwise joyous occasion, 
ma^r it not have been well for us to have occupied it in dwelling upon the 
spirit that should accompany those institutions, into the midst of wnich we 
are hastening. It is to the voung men of our times that the call of our in- 
stitutions on this subject is tne loudest>. Be it theirs, then, to cultivate and 
diffuse this spirit. And then, what if no trumpet-tongued orator shall rise 
up to proclaim their praises, — what if eloquence be dumb, — ^e tongue of 
man silent ? They have a heaven-bom eloquence, sweeter than music, yet 
louder than thunder, — the eloquence of truth. They have an argument, 
which, though it speak not, is heard thtt>ugh the universe, — the argument 
of a good cause, on a sound bottom. Let the spirit that should accompany 
them be abroad, — let national modesty, moderation, charity, independence, 
and, above all, the spirit of Christianity, be their guard, and then, like 
Christianity, the powers of nature mav strive against them, but they will 
stand, for they are founded upon a rock. Man cannot overtlm)w them, and 
the Almighty wiU not. 

ExampU 

OF A VALEDICTORY ORATION IN LATIN. 

Omnibus nunc rite et feliciter peractis, restat, auditores spectatissimi, ut 
vobis pro hac benevolentia gratias agiunus, onmia fausta precemur, et pace 
decedere et valere vos jubeamus. Si spectandi et audiendi vos tcedet, ut 
citissune abeatis praestabimus. 

Sed primum, omnibus qui adestis, quod tarn frequentes convenistls, tarn 
attente audistis, tam benigne plausistis, gratias bene meritas agimus; — 
vobis prsBcipue, virgines diiectee, matronesque honoratse, juvenibus virisque 
gpcs et solatium. Quid nostra comitia sine vobis ? Quid nos disertos, elo- 
quentes denique efficeret, si non ut aribus oculisque vestris nos commende- 
remus? Etsi nonnullse 

** Spectatum venlunt, venlunt spectentar at ipewo/* — 

et ignoscimns et probamus. Cur venimus nos javenes, nos viri, nisi ut 
Bpectemur, audiamur et ipsi ? Sed plures, nimirum, ut audiatis, ut oculis, 
linguis, votis faveatis. Igitur grates, sed 

** Grates peTsolveres dlgfias 
Non opis est nostra.^* 



** Bev. John Thornton KirUasd. 
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Vir exeeDentissime, nosbras reipnblicaB piinceps, te ex animo salutamns, 
ae Timm tantum, boiUBqae omnibas tarn probatam, noatris adesse comltiis 
gaademua. 

Vimm tibt conjnnotiflsimmn, patriaeqne et yiitatis fantoribuB caiissimnni, 
ao, dam Tixerit, integritatia, pradenUae, omnisqae yirtafeis exemplum, in 
aedes altiores arceasitmn, tecum lngemus. Sad oonorom animis, omnium 
desiderio, ** Manet mansnmmqae est quidqnid in eo amayimos, qnidqnid 
admirati smnns. Placide qniesoat." 

PFGedaraqoidem noetne reipublics felicitaa yidetnr, qnom inter tarn mnl- 
toe Tirtate eximios nemo ob amorem erga illam insignem se reddere potest ; 
^nnm omnia prospere pnlchreqne eveniont. Florentibns rebus, summa hu- 
juB reipublics tranqiulitate^ summft conoordi&, respublica mihi quidem et 
aliis multis ut confido carissima tuis auspiciis evasit nova ; * olim quidem 
terns nunc re et kgibus a yobis disjuncta ; ut aliam sese libertatis yindicem 
exhibeat, alinm amiciUee yinculnm adjiciat. Perduret atque yaleat. Vale, 
yir exceilentiasime. 

£t tu, honoratissime, oni yirticem state proyecto albentem civiles usque 
ambiunt hoDores ; etyos, Conciliarii, Curatoresque honorandi, quibus fayen- 
tibus et adjuyantibus, yigent res summa nostraque Academia, yalete. 

Vale et tu, Pneses reyerende et, si mihi liceat, carissime, cuius prsesidio 
lumen veritatis. patrum auspiciis in nostrsB Academiae penetralibus olim ac- 
censum, fulsit riugetque noyo semper purioreque splenaore. £sto sempiter- 
num. " 

Valete Professores eruditissimi ao prsstantissimi ! Quibua eloquemur 
yerbis quantft obsenranti^ yos habemns, quam gratis animis yestrclm ia noe 
assidnorum laborum, curssque yigilantis recordamur ? Sit yobis hoc excel- 
aum et pene diyinum munus et prsemium. Omnibus qui merentur certissime 
eyeniet. 

Amici sodalesque carissimi, iterum denique, post aliquod temporis inter- 
yallum, conyenimus, ut his sedibus amatis, quas veluti beatorum insulas 
dolentes reli(|uimus, nostras custodibus juventutis merito honoratis, nobis 
inyieem et illiB yaledicemus. Quis enim, quum temporis inter camaenas et 
cum amicis acti reminiscitur, dolorem non sentiat quod his omnibus nimium 
cito sese eripere, marique incerto ac tumultuoso se committere oporteat, 
nnnquam reditumm, nunquam sodalium ora jucunda aspecturum I Inter- 
jecto jam nunc brevi tantum triennio, multos optime oilectos oculis ani- 
moqne frustra requirimus. 

Quid egp non audio tantum ? Eorum quos inter-Iectissimos habuimus, 
alter mortl occubuit, alter in terris extemis abest. Quid illos aut alios 
quos amavimus a me nominari necesse sit ? Quisque vestrom eos requirit, 
quisque desiderat. Valeant omnes qui absunt, et yos, amici fratresque, 
yalete! 

Vos quoque yalete, omnes qui adestis, — senes atque iuyenes, quibus for- 
tuna fida et quibus perfida, — matronas virginesque, quibus sit decor quibus- 
que desit ; — yobis adsint ante onmia yirtus, 

** Lis nnnquam, toga rara, mens qnieta. 
Vires UigenuflD , salubre corpus ; 
Quod sitis esse velltis, nihilque malltis.** 

* Anno 1820, re8p.'Maine a rep. Moss, se separartt. 
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XCVT. 

A BOWDOIN PRIZE DISSERTATION. 

Example* 
Essay on the LUerary Character of Dr, Sanmd Johnson. 

While an author is living, it is not extraordinarv that mankind should 
fonn an erroneous estimate of his works. The innuenpe which prejudice 
and partiality often possess over the minds of his contemporaries, is incom- 
patible with a correct decision of his merits. It is not until time has ef- 
faced the recollection of. party feelings, when the virtues and foibles of the 
man are forgotten, and the warm emotions of friendship or resentment 
are no longer felt, that the merit of an author ean be faurly ascertained. 
So variable is public opinion, which is often formed without examination, 
and liable to be warped by caprice, that works of real merit are frequently 
left for posterity to discover and admire, while the pompous efforts of im- 
pertinence and foUy are the wonders of the age. The gigantic genius of 
Shakspeare so far surpassed the learning and penetration of his times, that 
his productions were then little read and less admired. There were few 
who could understand, and still fewer who could relish the beauties of a 
writer whose style was as various as his talents were surprising. The im- 
mortal Milton Buffered the mortification of public neglect, after having en- 
riched the hterature of his countrjr with a poem, which has since oeen 
esteemed the most beautiful composition in his language ; and his poetical 
talents, which entitled him to a reputation the most extensive and gratify- 
ing, could scarcely procure for him, in his own times, a distinction above 
contemporaiy authors who are now forgotten. Ignorance and interest, 
envy and political rancor, have concealed from pubhc notice works, which 
the enlightened intelligence of after ages have delighted to rescue from 
oblivion ; and it is no less common for posterity to for^t ephemeral pro- 
ductions, which were the admiration oi the day in which they were pro- 
duced. 

In a retrospect of the literature of any age, the mind views the respec- 
tivd authors as a group of statues, which a cusory glance of the eye discov- 
ers at a distance ; ana although, on a nearer examination, it could admire 
the features and beauties discoverable in those of a diminutive appearance, 
yet the energetic expression and lofty attitude of some who overtop the rest, 
exclusively attract our notice and command attention. Perhaps there has 
been no age concerning which this remark is more justly applicable, than 
the eighteenth century. In that period, a most numerous army of authors 
took the field, greater perhaps in number, but not exceeding in height of 
stature, excellence of skill, or brilliance of achievement, the great men of 
the three preceding centuries. 

In contemplating this collection of writers, the attention is^ necessarily 
-withdrawn from those over whom the towering genius of Dr. Johnson 
seems to bend, and is attracted by the colossal statue which represents the 
gigantic powers of his mind. Whether we regard the variety of his talents, 
the sounoness of his judgment, the depth of his penetration, the acuteness 
<^ his sagacity, the subtleness of his reasoning faculty, or the extent of his 
knowledge, he is equally the subject of astonishment and admiration. 

It will not, perhaps, be hazardous to affirm, that within the range of an- 
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cient ind modem histoiy, it is difficult, if not impossible, to |)oint out a 
single individual, in whom was discoverable so varioos a combination of 
litenuy accomplishments. It may also be safelj affirmed, that he seemed 
to possess a mind which actually contained a greater and more variegated 
mass of knowledge than any other person has been known to possess. It 
will not, however, be surprising, that his productions excited the wonder and 
astomshment of mankind, when we reflect, that he had a memory which at 
any moment could furnish him with all that he had ever read, and a judg- 
ment which could exactly combine and com^^j^, analyze and aggregate, 
ti^e most subtle reasoning, and a love of leammg never satiated by indul- 
gence. A clear head and nice discrimination, a logical method and mathe- 
matical precisicMi, rendered him one of the most powerful reasoners of his 
age. A character so eminent, it is not likely could pass his own times 
without much animadversion and much praise. As he was the most con- 
spicuous literary man of his nation, it is not matter of suprise, that we find 
written of him more than it would be safe implicitly to credit, and presnmp- 
tion universally to disbelieve. Soon after his death, he was veiy justly 
compared to the sick lion in the fable, whom, while living, few had tibe 
temerity to attack, but against whom, when in the defenceless state of a 
corse, aJl in whom the malignancy of envy, or the voice of prejudice, or 
the excitement of resentment existed, united their assaults with rancor and 
bitterness. In many, the gratification of these feelings was like the fury 
of canine madness. They bit with the mordacity of the viper ; but the 
impassive metal rendered* retributive justice to their efforts, and the good 
sense of mankind reprobated their folly. 

It is a delightful employment to trace through the stages of infantine im- 
becility, the growth of a genius, which,, in the progressive gradations of its 
maturity, expands like the majestic branches or " the Pride of the Forest," 
by slow decrees, and native hsurdihood, acauiring strength and enlargement 
and becommg at last a sublime emblem or independence^ of fortitude, ana 
durability. The development of Dr. Johnson's mind, is a subject, from 
the contemplation of which, we may derive much pleasure and improve- 
ment It was not like a sickly and tender plant, to be nursed with the most 
anxious solicitude. It possessed a native vigor and energy, which neither 
the disadvantages of an unpropitious culture could retard, nor the blasts of 
adverse fortune could depress. The tempestuous storms, to which a nature 
less hardy would have gelded, it bore with inflexible firmness ; and, like a 
rock in the midst of the ocean, just protending above the waves, by which 
it is sometimes overflowed, and at the refluence of the billows, with haughty 
pride becomes again visible, it withstood the conflict of contending ele- 
ments. Undaunted by difficulties, from which a mind not underserving of 
respect would involuntarily have recoiled, we observe it, in the progress of 
his life, stemming the current of adversity, i:^ther in the pride of triumph, 
than in the humiliation of despondence. In following nim through the 




irleapin^ t 
vated strength he overwhelmed opposition. 

The ninth year of the eighteenth century gave birth to the man, who was 
afterwards to become the glory of his country, the champion of his lan- 
guage, and the honor and ornament of the literature of his age. Among 
some of the biographers of Dr. Johnson, ^e discover a disposition to in- 
dulge in tales of absurdity ; ascribing to him a jingle of boyish rhymes at 
tiie age of three years, and leading readers to suppose him to have mounted 
his Pegasus before he was entirely out of the cradle. Little appears to 
have been known respecting his early childhood, and much less w^ith re- 
gard to the progress he made in learning under nis earliest teachers, both 
of which were perhaps of no consequence ; stories of such strange precocity 
usually carry with tnemselves theur own refutation. The earliest intelli- 
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tnce, upon which we may relj, informs tts,' that Johnson, while at the 
itchfield school, had a standing scarcely respectable. The only talent by 
which he was then in any wise aistinguished, was a remarkable tenacity of 
memory. This, it will be seen, was of the utmost importance to him. Af- 
ter a preparatoiy coarse in classical literature, we find him, at the age of 
nineteen, entered as a commoner in Pembroke College, Oxford, assisting 
the studies of a young gentleman, by whose aid he was maintained. The 
performance which fint brought nim into notice, was the translation of 
Po{>e's " Messiah " into Latin, which possessed no other poetical merit than 
purity of diction. Circumstances occurred, which deprived him of the only 
support uDon which he relied ; the gentleman under his charge changing 
his plan of education. After various discouragements, and embarrassments 
in his pecuniary resources, he was compelled to quit the university, where 
his residence, with little interruption^ had been continued nearly three 
years. Havin^f endeavored to obtain the means of living by assistmg at a 
public school, m a short time he relinquished an employment, which yield 
ed him little pleasure, and which became the more irksome from a disgust 
he had taken with the person by whom it was patronized. It was at this 
period, that a resort to his pen became necessary for the support of his life. 
A translation of a voyage to Abyssinia, by Jerome Lobo, a Portuguese 
missionary, it is believed, was the nrst literary effort by which he attempted 
to raise a revenue. In this production, Johnson discovers much of that 
purity and ener^ of diction, by which he was afterwards distinguished. 
An easy flow of language, with a strength of expression, gave a dignity to 
the translated author he did not naturally possess. The flexibility and 
harmony of the EngUsh tongue added an importance and interest to the 
performance, to which, for its subsequent reputation, it was much indebted. 

In March, 1737, Johnson, in company with David Garrick, made his entry 
into London, each to try his fortune on the extensive theatre of the me- 
tropolis. Tne former, hitherto the child of disaster and disappontment, 
determined to enlarge the sphere in which to crowd his way ; and both 
were equally undaunted by tne failure of their schemes. 

The biographers of Johnson are unable to fix with certainty the period at 
which the Tragedy of " Irene " was finished. Though there appears some 
evidence of its completion prior to his arrived in London, it was doomed, if 
written at that time, to slumber in obscurity, until the fortune and friend 
ship of Oarrick, who, in 1747, became one of the managers of Drury Lane 
Theatre, enabled him to produce it on the stage. With respect to the merits 
of this production, an observation which was judiciously applied to Addi- 
son's " Cato," may, with equal iustice, be made : "It wants much of that 
contrivance and effect, which is best understood by those who are skilled in 
writing for the stage." It is, in a great measure, destitute of that style, and 
those incidents, wnich would render it interesting to an audience; and 
will much better delight a reader in the retirement of the closet, than the 
confused assemblage of the theatre. The language is dignified and forci- 
ble, and the sentiments worthy of its author. Literary men, who are 
pleased with " chill philosophy," and " unaflfecting elegance," will admire it ; 
readers of taste will be delighted with the beauty of some of its sentiments, 
and many elegant passages which it contains, which will long preserve it 
from oblivion. Garrick, upon being asked why he did not produce another 
tragedy from his Litchfield friend, replied, " when Johnson writes tragedy, 
passion sleeps, and declamation roars." Johnson himself appears to have 
been in some degree sensible of the truth of such a remark, as this was his 
first and only attempt. Having had a run of thirteen nights, Irene was 
never after revived. 

About the year 1738, we find him again invoking his muse, in an imita- 
tion of Juvenal's Third Satire, to which ne gave the name of " London." It 
has been thought, that, under the name or Thales, he addresses his friend 
Savage, whose life he subseqently wrote, and with whom he had previously 
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passed many of his dissipated hours. Savage was a man of very great 
genius, but of an irregular and dissipated life, from the contamination of 
which, nothing but good principles, deep rooted, -which he had early im> 
bibed, could liave preserved the morals of Johnson. 

If not among the most important of his e£Ebrts, tliis poem, and ** The 
Vanity of Human Wishes,** another dmilar to it, in imitation of die Tenth 
Satire of Juvenal, mav be esteemed among his most happy attempts. The 
ppirit and energy witn which he wrote, fullv equals the j>oignancy of the 
Koman satirist. Juvenal and Johnson were both engaged in the cause of 
virtue, and the poetic fire and sarcastic severity of we imitation is well 
worthy of the original. The lines of the English author flow with all that 
grace and dignity with which the Latin poet abounds. That he should 
have written with the same ardor and animation, is natural ; and the accu- 
satorial strain of invective in which he writes, does ample justice to the 
censorial department of the satirist. It is related that Mr. Pope, after read- 
ing his ** London." observed, in allusion to the passage from Terence, which 
was once appliea to Milton, *' Ubi, ubi est, diu celui non potest," — a re- 
mark which proved truly prophetic 

It is a melancholy reflection, that the superior talents of this eminent 
writer, at the age of thirty, were scarcely able to provide him with an in- 
come adequate to his wants. Being bred to no profession, he was com- 
pelled to resort to his pen as a last resource. Many of his scnemes in pub- 
lication failed for want of encouragement, and others, in which he succeed- 
ed, proved of little benefit to him. We find some of his fufltive pieces at 
this time appearing in the " Gentleman's Magazine,** ana among them 
several very masteny touches in bio^aphicai delineation. In biography, 
Johnson peculiarly excelled. The "Lives of the Poets^** which he at a 
much later period sent into the world, will remain a lasting monument of 
his genius, and critical sagacity. Few perhaps, more feehngly illustrated 
Juvenal*fl axiom, 

*^ Hand facile emeivant, qnonun vtrtutlbos obstat 
Bes angosta domi.** 

But the independence of his spirit, and the native energv of his mind, ren- 
dered him little sensible to the sombre shades by which fortune had sur- 
rounded him. 

His parliamentary speeches, which appeared about this time, are a model 
of punty of diction, copiousness of language, and flowing eloquence. In 
reflecting how scanty were the materials from which they wore written, our 
surprise and admiration are equally excited. His biographers relate, that 
frequently he was onl^ informed who were the speakers, tne order in which 
they spoke, and the sides they took. At best, the not^ which were pro- 
cured were of but little use to him; and it is well known, he was but once 
in Parliament-house for this purpose. We are charmed with the dignity 
and energy which these speecnes possess. Without disparagement, some of 
them may be compared to the ancient specimens of the Grecian and Roman 
orators. In force of style, harmony of diction, and copiousness of expres- 
sion, they equal any instances of ancient or modern eloquence. 

There is no view in which Johnson appears less advantageous than as a 
political writer. His wannest friends are ready to acknowledge, that his 
reputation would have suffered no loss, had he never meddled with politics. 
His arguments, indeed, were ingenious ; but strong prejudices and partiali- 
ties gave to his pen a direction which his understanaing could not approve, 
and, in moments of cooler reflection, his conscience must have condemned. 
With the sentiments of a warm tory and rieid bigh-churchman, his charac- 
ter was frequently exposed to much severity of aspersion ; but, possessed 
with the genius and reputation of the greatest scholar of his age, and the 
virtues of a man, over whom morality and religion had much influeuce, he 
might well defy tlie attacks of his enemies. 
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At aboat the age of forty, he commenced a work which added to his rep- 
utation, and ^ve him, with no inconsiderable degree of justice, the name 
of the English moralist. 

With very little assistance, he completed, in a course of two years, the 
publication of the " Rambler," giving to the world, on stated days, two 
papers in ^ week. It appears, that, though those essays amounted to two 
hundred and eight, he rec^ved but ten numbers from ti^e pens of his 
friends. 

The disadvantages under which an author labors, in periodical publica- 
tions, whose frequency leaves little time for the interruptions of recreation 
or necessity, he has most feelingly described. " He that condemns himself 
to compose on a stated day, wiU often bring to his task an attention dissi- 
pated( a memory embarrassed, an imagination overwhelmed, a mind dis- 
tracted with anxieties, a body lan^ishin^ with disease ; he will labor on a 
barren topic till it is too late to cnange it ; or, in the ardor of invention, 
diffuse his thoughts into wild exuberance, which the present hour cannot 
suffer judgment to ejiamine or reduce." 

For depth of moral reflection, the "Ramblere" of Johnson must ever 
be preeminent. The ethics of the ancients are not stored with a more val- 
4aable mass of, moral instruction ; and in vain may we search for the prin- 
ciples of the purest philosophy, so beautifully blended with the loveliness 
oi virtue. It was not probable that the frailties or peculiarities of mankind 
could escape his acute penetration, which was ever on the alert, 

** To mark the age, shoot folly as It flies, 
And catch the manners living as they rise." 

From an early period, he had accustomed himself to a habit of close think- 
ing. His active and vigorous mind always first matured what he had to 
advance, and, his conndence in his assertions was owing to deductions 
which resulted from the deepest reasoning. 

The moralizing " Rambler " is always dignified in his sentiments, logical 
in his inferences, and energetic in his style. Though many of his papers 
assume a gravity which forbids trifling, his remarKs are sententious and 
forcible. They ao not always partake of the sombre shades of melancholy, 
and seldom seem to participate of a cynical severity. The strain of moral- 
ity which flows from his pen. discovers a mind at times under the influence 
of gloomy reflections, and inclined to indulge in the sober feelings of a ihan 
prone to look upon the darkest side. Instruction and sublimity may bo 
found in his papers. The majority of raajikind will admire them in the re- 
tirement of tne closet, when the mind is inclined to serious advice ; and 
tbe friends of virtue will ever rejoice that the great learning of the critic 
and scholar has so successfully labored in her service. The papers of the 
♦* Idler," and those of the " Adventurer," written by Johnson, exhibit the 
same powers of mind, and fewer of his peculiar faults. 

As a Latin poet, he can only be ranked with other admired writers, who 
attempted metrical excellence in a language that allows no new expressions. 
The most successful writer can do no more than imitate the flowers which 
he has discovered on classic ground, and display to the world his acquaint- 
ance with its productions. He may heat his mind with the spirit with 
which the poets of antiquity have written. He may imbibe a portion of 
their taste, and, as far as he is able, copy their style. His productions, in 
their language, will still fail of originality, and savor of imitation. 

There can be little doubt but that the affair in which Johnson was con- 
nected with Lauder, was always to himself a source of regret. His integ- 
rity, it may safely be presumed^ would have withholden him from giving 
countenance to an attempt to injure the reputation of the immortal Milton, 
had he been at first, as he afterwards was, convinced of the injustice of the 
cause in which he engaged. The recantation he extorted from the person 
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irfao bad ffani ioTBii^ed him into Uiis infamous plan, made honorable amends 
to the injured character of the poet. That he had been made a dupe to 
the dupucity of the enemy of MQton, could, in his own fedings, be but 
little aUeTiatod by an acknowledgment of his crime. As he harboured no 
malevolence of feeling towards this sublime writer, posterity have UtUe of 
which to accuse him ; as the best men may at times be deceived, espe- 
cially when the influence of party feeling fosters their prejudices, and 
S'ves to the judgment, for a moment, a bias, which cahn reflection, and 
spaasionate examination, afterwards perceives, acknowledges, and cor- 
rects. 

His " English Dictionary *' will long remain a lasting record of the pow- 
erful mind of Dr. Johnson. By it, he has fixed the standard of our lan- 
guage, and, with the most indefatigable labor and acuteness, given precision 
to the meaning of our words, whicn. hitherto, had been too much neglected 
by the lexicographers who preceded him. He has pruned of their excres- 
cences the indeterminate signification of many terms, and j^Iaced in appro- 
priate gradations the fluctuating import of many expressions. Until his 
time there had been no author upon whose judgment the world seemed 
imnhcitly to rely ; and time has smce proved, that the stupendous labor, 
ana powerful tal^its of Johnson have left nothing for succeeding lexico- 
grapners to do in defining the En^ish language. 

nia benevolent feelings often engaged him in the service of many for 
whom he had little friendship, and who could lay no claim to the assistance 
of his pen. The number or dedications, prologues, and recommendatory 
effusions which issued from it, in behalf of indigent merit, or unaspiring 
modesty, at once illustratea the kindness of his heart, and tiie disinterest- 
edness of his motives. 

During a season, in which his mind was oppressed with the gloomy re- 
flectkms of affliction, occasioned by the loss of his aged mother, to whom 
he was tenderly and affectionately attached, it is related^that he wrote his 
*' Rasselas." This elegant specimen of Oriental imagery, we are told, was 
written during the evenings oi a single week, to enable him to defray the 
funeral ex])enses of his deceased parent. Peifaaps there is no prosaic effu- 
sion, in which the exuberance ana harmony of our language has been more 
artfully combined, or more fully displayeo. It is here tnat he discoyers 
those surprising powers of imagination, which were the astonishment and 
admiration of mankinds Though the strain of moralizing reflection, which 
pervades the whole story, seems to partake of the gloomy shades which oc- 
casionally overshadowed his mind, it may yet be questioned, if the world 
will again soon be favored witli a trifle, from any pen,, in which it may be, 
at the same time, more delighted and improved. 

In the poetry of Dr. Joh^on, if we do not discover the harmony which 
delights a musical ear, we are fuUv compensated by an energy of expres- 
sion, a lofty style, and a critical elegance of diction. The majesty of his 
numbers resembles the tones of a powerful instrument, not discordant by 
the strength of their parts. Eia versification cannot boast of an unbroken 
melody, but his measures flow like tiie slow and solemn progress of a 
mighty river, rather than like the graceful glidings of a shallow stream. If 
he does not possess the smoothness of poetical numbers, the ear is not fa- 
ti^ed by the sameness of his style ; and we may continue to be delighted 
with the variety and dignity of his expressions, when we should be glad to 
be relieved from the monotonous harmony of jMets of more musical ears. 

Johnson had for some time been solicited by his bookseller to undertake 
the editorial department in a splendid edition of the British Poets. This 
was the last great effort of his mind. His reputation needed not, at this 
period, an accession to give permanency to his fame ; yet another laurel 
was added to grace his brow. 

This stupendous publication, which was to be comprised in seventy vol- 
umes, in the course of a few yean was offered to the world, with the Uvea 
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of each atithor prefixed, containing critical observations on their writings* 
These prefaces were ait^wards republished in four separate volumes, to 
which was given the title of Johnson^s '* Lives of the roets." It is here 
that the philosophical talents of this great man were fliUy developed. If a 
vigorous understanding, a sound judgment, a scrutinizing penetration, com- 
prehensive knowledge, and a discriminating sai^acity, were qualifications 
for such an undertaking, it would have been difficult to discover an indi- 
vidual whose native energy of mind, and critical talents, more ])eculiarly 
fitted him than Johnson. He possessed the ability to discern, the judgment 
to commend, and the taste to admire the excellences of his authors, while, 
at the same time, he had the independence to condemn their failings, even 
should his animadversions be in opposition to public opinion. The man 
who would singly dispute the admiration of his contemporaries, chooses for 
himself a hazaraous undertaking. But the mind of Johnson did not deign 
to stoop to vulgar prejudices, and his nobleness of spirit spumed at oppos- 
ing the dictates of truth and sound judgment, though error was popular in 
liie best of company. When we compare the decision of his criticisms 
with the rules of taste, and the learned Institutes of Aristotle and Quintil- 
ian, we are irresistibly compelled to revere his opinions. The "Lives of 
the English Poets" mayjustly^be considered as the noblest specimen of 
elegant and solid criticism which any age has produced. It is, however, a 
matter of surprise, that he should have included many in his list of Eng- 
lish Poets, who are much less entitled to this distinction, than others, who 
are omitted. , In all his work he gives no excuse for excluding the admired 
author of the Fairy Queen. 

His enemies accuse him of writing, in his life of Milton, with a mind 
warped by unmanly prejudice, and minglmg the feelings of party spirit 
and bigotry in his delineation or the poet. If he has not bestowed me just 
meed of panegyric as tiie biographer of Milton, all must allow that he has 
done him ample justice as bis commentator. His criticism of " Paradise 
Lost " would have done honor to any pen. As that poem is a production 
which tiie genius of Milton only could have produced, so the criticism of 
Johnson is such as only Johnson could have written. 

His " Life of Pope " is a masterly effort of acute judgment and critical 
skill. He was, perhaps, as jnstly able to estimate the genius and poetical 
talents of that English bard, as any man living. Friendship had induced 
him to write the "Life of Savage," which is prized as one of the finest 
pieces of biography now extant. His other lives more or less partake of 
the genius of a writer, who, for nervous elegance and justness orsentiment, 
has scarcely a competitor. His two prefaces, the one to his " English Dic- 
tionary," the other to an edition of Snakspeare, which was published under 
his superintendence, will long remain the astonishment and admiration of 
mankind. Few writers have obtained any api)roach to competition with 
these pieces. Though entirely different in their subject, the same close- 
ness of thought, punty of diction, nervous strength, and dignity of style, 
in each are eauaily conspicuous. Never had an estimate of the genius and 
merits of Shakspeare been given to the world, to which it would nave been 
safe to yield implicit credence. The truth was, no one had perfectly un- 
derstood him. He threw light upon parts of his character, which had never 
before been exposed to view. Learned investigation enabled Johnson to see 
his author in an aspect which previous commentators had either never 
noticed, or never had the sagacity to discern. He compares his perform- 
ances with the rules which the genius of antiquity had discovered and il- 
lustrated, and not witii the prejudices of modern arrogance and imbecility. 
He gave the most exalted commendation to a mind, whose intuitive intelli- 
gence rendered the laborious acquirement of knowledge, and the culture of 
study, as but a secondary assistance to its operations ; and, though mankind 
should place but little value upon his commentaries on the text, they may 
justly feel indebted for his development of the genius of Shakspeare. It is 
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not a matter of wonder, that the exquisitely beautiful preface to the edition 
of Shakspeare's plays, should lay claim to such superlative merit. Wheth- 
er we regard the abundance and classical selection of its allusions, the ac- 
curacy and justice of the criticisms, or its just appreciation of the excel- 
lences and oefectB of the poet, it is equally the subject of admiration. 

The literary character of Dr. Johnson, may, perhaps, receive illustraticwi 
by examining his life, as well as by criticising his wntinjgs. That prejudice 
should have found no place in a mind of such astonishing eneigy, would 
seem as wonderful as it must have been rare. It would seem eaual^ Strang, 
if his antipathies were not sometimes manifested in the heat of passion, or in 
the ardor of debate. The Scotch and Dissenters, the scholars of Cambridge 
and the Whigs, were often mentioned with more acrimony than discretion. 
There was, perhaps, no man who more strenuously advocated the principles 
of subordination, and few who displayed them less m practice. The tempers 
of men are more under the influence of external circumstances than moral 
writers in general are disposed to allow. Dr Johnson too severely felt the 
weight of aisappointment and penury in his early years. At a later period, 
he was gratified by applause and universal adulation. Can it be wonderful, 
then, that, with the strong feelings of vigorous passions, and the common 
failings of human nature, he should, at times, be carried away in conversa- 
tion, and in hasty compositions, farther than his maturer judgment would 
sanction, or the better feelings of his heart approve* There were few men 
whose colloquial powers could give more delight to those around him, 
and scarcely another whose insulted feeling were more awfully dreaded. 
Though he might not pass for a scientific scnolar, the world can nave little 
reason to doubt the extent of his learning, or the unbounded range of his 
information. His desultory manner of reading made his knowledge more 
comprehensive than minute; and his Quickness of perception gave him an 
astonishing facility in grasping the ideas of an author without tiring his 
patience by perusmg a whole oook. His extraordinary powers of under- 
standing were much cultivated by study^ and still more by reflection. The 
accuracy of his observations, and the justness of his remarks, were the 
result of mature deliberation and depth of meditation, before he uttered his 
sentiments; and his memory furnished him with an inexhaustible fund, 
from which his reasonings were assisted and enforced. The aptness of his 
illustrations was a strong evidence of the sagacity of his perceptions, and 
the soundness of his judgment. His observations received additionai 
weight from the loudness of his voice, and the solemnity with which they 
were delivered. The sophistiy of an antagonist always fell a prey to ttie 
piercing glance of his penetration; and he became the more elated by 
triumph when his opponents had been most decided. The great originality 
which appeared in nis writings, resulted from an activity of mind, which 
habit had accustomed to reason with precision. His conceptions of things 
sprang not from idle thought or indolent reflection, but from the keen en- 
ergies of a vigorous intellect, assisted by the efforts of a soaring imagination. 
His conversation was striking, interesting, and instructive, and required no 
exertion to be understood, from the perspicuity and force of his remarks ; 
and his zeal for the interests of religion and virtue was often manifested in 
his discourse. He was expert at a|:;gumentation, and the schools of decla- 
mation could not boast of a more subtle reasoner, or a more artful sophist, 
when his side was a bad one ; for he often disputed as much for the sake 
of victory as of truth. His answers were so powerful, that few dared to 
engage with him. Universal submission, it is likely, gave an apparent 
dogmatism which he otherwise might not have possessed. If there was an 
aspect of harsh severity in his retorts, it should be remembered, how fre- 
quently they were provoked by the insults of impertinence and the conceit of 
ignorance. The specious ^rb of dissimulation ne despised. A noble spirit 
of indepedence actuated his demeanor. He did not violate the integrity of 
his feelings by stooping to gratify the pride of rank, when nnaccompanied 
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bv a superiority of intellect commensurate with its dignity. His utter 
abhorrence of flattery and adulation lost him that patronage of the great, 
'which he otherwise might probably sooner have acquired ; and he rose to 
eminence rather by the unassisted efforts of his own genius, than the en- 
couragements of the rich and the learned. He was little indebted to the 
assistance of his friends for his great reputation. The irresistible energy of 
his character carried him throng all his difficulties with an unbroken spirit, 
and an unblemished fame. If he paid not his court to the noble, it was not 
from disrespect to the subordinations of rank in society, but a dislike to the 
arts of dissimulation, and an aversion to the degradation of science at the 
shrine of j^atronaee. His sarcastic letter to the Earl of Chesterfield is a 
noble specimen of his independence of spirit, and his contempt of the ser- 
vile arts ef adulation. It is a feeling exposition of the hardships he had 
endured, until royal mimificence pmced him beyond the boundaries of 
want, and smoothed his descent to the grave. 

His knowled^ of the Greek language, in comparison with his acquaint- 
ance with the Latin, was superficial. In his early years, he had' devoted 
himself so closely to the study of the ancient i)oets, that it may be ques- 
tioned, if his familiarity with them in his own times could find a superior. 
His decisive denunciations against the genuineness of Ossian's poems, 
created him many opponents, upon a subject, respecting which, " truth had 
never been established, or fallacy detected." 

It is not a Uttle strange, that, in many instances, the biographers of 
Johnson have appeared like enemies. It may, however, be observed, that 
few men could nave stood the ordeal to which the minuteness of Boswell 
exposed him, with so much honor to the reputation of their heart and their 
head. This mighty Caliban of literature is here stripped of every disguise, 
and held up to public view. Though the world has been delighted and 
improved by the record of his converation, in which his learning, his genius, 
and his undisguised sentiments have so conspicuously shone forth, it cannot 
but be alk>wed, that it is informed of much, which it was not important, 
and, perhaps, was not proper for it to know ; and that the coloring which 
the painter has given to his portraitj will admit of many different shades, 
from which the partiidity of friendship should have guarded his pencil. It 
is here, however, that we may trace tne incredible vastness of an intellect, 
destined to become the glory of his country, and the pride of English 
literature. 

We may contemplate the gigantic powers of Johnson's mind with feel- 
ings similar to those sublime emotions with which we view the boundless 
expanse of the ocean, fathomless to human measurement, and whose ca- 
pacity exceeds our conception. In his writings appears more conspicuously' 
than in his conversation the compass and extent of his nnderstancung. His 
faculties were vijjorous, his curiosity and avidity for knowledge insatiable 
and unlimited, his mind vehement and ardent, the combinations of his 
fancy various and original^ and his ima^adon neither clouded or depress- 
ed by the discipline of study, or the misfortunes of life. His readers are 
delighted and astonished at the wonderful beauty of his conceptions, and 
the depth of reflection which his opinions discover. In his style he is dig- 
nified and forcible, in his language elegant and copious. He gives to every 
word its true meaning, and its illustrative purport. His ^itnets are used 
with judgment and discrimination. Every tning which he says has a deter- 
minate significancy, and his words convey no more than the import of his 
conceptions. If he introduces hard words, their peculiar adaptation to his 
meaning should atone for his grandiloquism. It should also be remembered, 
that Cicero introduced Greek terms, when treating upon learned subjects, 
to supply the deficiency of the Roman language, and that the " great and 
comprehensive concepUons of Johnson comd not easily be expressed by 
common words." 

Should it be thought that the style orthis learned author has injured our 

33* 
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langaage, he must hare committed this injury bj making it more subor- 
dinate to grammatical rules. Foreigners and future generations will be 
more capable of understanding it, since he has excluded expressions which 
are onl^ to be found in colloquial intercourse and vulgar phraseology. 
From his example, men may learn to give to their style energy, perspicuity, 
and elegance. They may acquire a nabit of close thinking, and become 
accustomed to express their ideas with force and precision. 

His political writings will be read and admired only for the dimity and 
enei^ of their style. , His compositions are a most valuable addition to the 
literature of his country, and will confer a lasting reputation on his name. 
They are replete with " useful instruction, and elegant entertainment," and 
by perusing them, mankind may advance in knowledge and virtue. The 
efforts of his mind discover a life of study and meditation. His writings 
display a genius cultivated with industry, and quickened by exertion. Wa 
muitiuuious productions are an honor to the English nation ; and his answer 
to his sovereign might more fairly be allowed, " that he had written his 
share," if he nod not toritten so todL His mind has been laid open to the 
public in his printed works, without " reservation or disguise ; " and, with 
all his faults and failings, he is still the acUniration of mankind. 



xcvn. 

ON THE COMPOSITION OF A SEEMON.* 

On the Choice of Texts, 

There are. in general, fire parts of a sermon : the exordium, the con- 
nexion, the division, the discussion, and the application ; but as connexion 
and division are parts which ought to be extremely short, we canproperly 
reckon only three parts : exordium, discussion, and application. However, 
we will just take notice of connexion and division after we have spoken a 
little on the choice of texts, and a few general rules of discussing them. 

1. Never choose such texts as have not complete sense ; for only imper- 
tinent and foolish people will attempt to preach from one or two words 
which signify nothing. 

2. Not only words which have a complete sense of themselves must be 
taken, but tney must also include the complete sense of the writer whose 
words they are ; for it is his language, and they are his sentiments, which 
you explam, For example, should you take these words of 2 Cor. 1 : 3. 
***Ble8sed be God, the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Father of mer- 
cies, and the God of all comfort," and stop here, you will include a com- 
plete sense ; but it would not be the Apostle's sense. Should you go farther, 
and add, " who comforteth us in all our tribulation," it would not then be 
the complete sense of St. Paul, nor would his meaning be wholly taken in, 
unless you went to the end of the fourth verse. When the complete sense 
of the sacred writer is taken, you may stop ; for there are few texts in Scrip- 
ture, which do not afford matter sufficient for a sermon, and it is equally in- 
convenient to take too much text or too little ; both extremes must be 
avoided. 



* These directions and remarks are taken from Hannam's •' Pnlpit Assistant.** 
•tadent wUl also find mucU aid from Gxcsley's '' Treatise on Freachliig.** 
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General rules of sermons. 1. A sermon should clearly and purely ez- 

Elain a text, make the sense easily to be comprehended, and pmce things 
efore the people's eyes, so that they may be understood without difficulty. 
This rule condemns embarrassment and obscurity, the most disagreeable 
thing in the world in a gospel pulpit. It ought to be remembered, that the 
greatest part of the hearers are sunple people, whose profit, howeyer, must 
be aimed at in preaching : but .it is impossiole to edify them, unless yon be 
yery clear. Bishop Burnett says, " a preacher is to fancy himself as in the 
room of the most unlearned man in the whole parish, and must therefore 
put such parts of his discourses as he would haye all understand, in so plain 
a form of words, that it ma^jr not be beyond the meanest of them. This he 
will certainly study to do, if his desire be to edify them, rather than to make 
them admhe himself as a learned and high spoken man." 

2. A sermon must giye the entire sense of the whole text, in order to 
which it must be considered in eyery yiew. This rule condemns dry and 
barren explications, wherein the preacher discoyers neither stud^ nor in- 
yention, and leayes unsaid a great number of beautiful things with which 
his text might haye furnished nim. In matters of religion and piety, not to 
edify much is to destroy much ; and a sermon cold and poor will do more 
mischief in an hour, than a hundred rich sermons* can do good. 

3. The preacher must be wise^ in opposition to those impertinent people 
who utter jests, comical comparisons, quirks, and extrayagances ; sober^ in 
opposition to those rash spirits who would penetrate all, and curiously^ diye 
into mysteries beyond the bounds of modesty; chaste, in opposition to 
those bold and iniprudent geniuses who are not ashamed of saying many 
things which pro<mce xmclean ideas in the mind. 

4. A preacher must be simple and graye. Simple, speaking things of 
good natural sense, without metaphysical speculations ; graye, oecause all 
sorts of yulgar and proyerbial sayings ought to be ayoided. The pulpit is 
the seat of good natural sense^ and the good sense of good men. 

5. The understanding must be informed, but in a manner^ howeyer, 
which affects the heart ; either to comfort the hearers, or to excite them to 
acts of piety, repentance, or holiness. 

6. One of the most important precepts for the discussion of a text, and 
the composition of a sermon, is, aboye all things, to ayoid excess : — 

1. There must not be too much genius. I mean, not too many brilliant, 
sparkling, and shining things : for they would produce yery bad effects. 
The auditor will neyer fail to say, '* The man preaches himseu, aims to dis- 
play his genius, and is not animated by the spirit of God, but by that of 
the world." 

2. A Sermon must not be oyercharged with doctrine, because the hearers' 
memories cannot retain it all ; and by fuming to keep all, they will lose 
all. Take care, then, not to charge your sermon with too much matter. 

3. Care must also be taken neyer to strain an;^ particular part, either in 
attempting to exhaust it, or to penetrate too far into it Frequently in at- 
tempting it, you will distil the subject till it eyaporates. 

4. Figures must not be oyerstrained. This is done by stretching n^pta- 
phor into allegory, or by carrying a parallel too far. A metaphor is changed 
into an allegory when a number or things are heaped up, which agree to 
the subject in keeping close to the metaphor. Allegories may sometimes 
be used yery agreeably: but they must not be stramed: that is, all that 
can be said of them must not be said. 

5. Reasoning must not be carried too far. This may be done many 
ways ; either by long trains of reasons, composed of a nnniber of proposi- 
tions chained together, or principles and consequences, which way of rea- 
soning is embarrassing and painful to the auditor. The mind of man loyes 
to be conducted in a more smooth and easy way. 

Of connexion. The connexion is the relation of your text to the forego, 
ing or following yerscs. To find this, consider the scope of the discourse, 
and consult commentators ; particularly exercise your own good sense. 
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When tne coherence will fnrnfeh any agreeable conjnderations for tTjo 
illastratioDS of the text, they must be put in the discnssion ; and they will 
Tery often happen. Sometimes, also, you may draw thence an exoraium : 
in such a case, the exordium and ccmnexion will be confounded together. 

Of division. Division in general ought to be restrained to a small nuni' 
ber of parts f they should nerer exceed four or five at the most ; the most 
admired sermons have only two or three parts. 

There are two sorts of divisions which we may very properly make ; the 
first, which is the most common, is the division of the text into its parta : 
the other is of the discourse, or sermon itself, which is made on the text. 

1. This method is proper when a prophecy of the Old Testament is 
handled ; for, generally, the understanding of these prophecies depends on 
many general considerations, which, by exposing ana refuting false senses, 
open a way to tiie true explication. 

2. This method is also proper on a text taken from a dispute, the under 
standing of which must depend on the state of the question, the h^'pothesfs 
of adversaries, and the principles of the inspired writers. All these lights 
are previously necessary, and they can only be given by general considera 
tions \ for example, Rom. Mu 28. " We conclude that a man is justified 
by faith without the deeds of the law.*' Some general considerations 
must precede, which clear up the state of the question between St. Paul 
and the Jews, touching justification, which mark the hypothesis of the Jews 
upon that subject, and which discover the true principle which St. Paul 
would establish ; so that, in the end, the text may be clearly understood. 

3. This method also is proper in a conclusion drawn from a long preced- 
ing discourse ; as for example, Rom. v. 1. " Therefore being justified by 
faith, we have peace with God, through our Lord Jesus Christ." The dis- 
course must be divided into two parts ; the first consisting of some general 
considerations on the doctrine of justification, which St. Paul establishes 
in the preceding chapters ; and the second of his conclusion, that, bein^^ 
thus justified, we have peace with God, &c. 

The same may be said of the first verse of the eighth of Romans, " There 
IS, therefore, now no condemnation," &c., for it is a consequence drawn 
from what he had been establishing before. 

4. The same method is proper for texts which are quoted in the New 
Testament from the Old. You must prove by general considerations that 
the text is properly produced, and then you may come clearly to its expli- 
cation. Of this kind are Hebrews !. 5. 6. " I will be to him a Fatiier," &c. 
" One in a certain place testified," &c., ii. 6. " Wherefore as the Holy- 
Ghost saith," &c., iii. 7. There are many passages of this kind in the New- 
Testament. 

6. In this class must be placed divisions into different regards, or differ- 
ent views. These, to speak properly, are not divisions of a text into its 
Sarts, but rather different applications which are made of the same texts to 
ivers subjects. Typical texts should be divided thus ; and a great num- 
ber of Passages in the Psalms, which relate not only to David, but also to 
Jesus Christ. Such should be considered, first, literally, as they relate to 
David ; and'then, in the mystical sense, as they refer to the Lord JesUs. 

There are also typical passages, which, besides their literal sense, have 
also figurative meanings, relating not onl^ to Jesus Christ, but also to the 
church in general, and to every believer m particular. 

For example, Dan. ix. 7 : "*0 Lord, righteousness belongeth to thee, but 
unto us coninsion of face, as at this day, " must not be divided into parts, 
but considered in diffisrent views : 1, In regard to all men in general. 2. 
In regard to the Jewish Church in DaniePs time. 3. In regard to ourselves 
at this present day. 

So aniin, Heb. 'iii. 7, 8. " To-day, if ye will hear his voice," which is 
taken from Psalm xcv., cannot be better divided than by referring it — !• 
To David's time. 2. St. Pnul*s. And, lastly, to our own. 
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As to the division of the text itself, sometimes the order of the words is 
6o clear and natural, that no division is necessary, you need only follow 
simply the order of the words. As for example, "Kph* !• 3. • " Blessed be 
the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, who hath blessed us with all 
spiritual blessing in heavenly places iiv Christ." It is not necessary to 
divide this text, because the words divide themselves, and to explain them, 
we need only to follow them. Here is a grateful acknowledgment. '' Bles- 
sed be God." The title under which the Apostle blesses God, " The Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ.*' The reason for which he blesses him, because 
" he hath blessed us." The plenitude of this blessing, " with all blessings.'* 
The nature or kind signified bv the term spiritual. The place where he 
bath blessed us^ " in heavenly places." In wnom he hath blessed us, " in 
Christ." 

Most texts, however, ought to be formally divided; for which purpose 
you must principally have regard to the order of nature, and put that 
division which naturally precedes, in the first place, and the rest must fol- 
low, each in its proper order. 

There are two natural orders ; one natural in regard to subjects them- 
selves ; the other natural in regard to us. 

And though, in general, you may follow which of the two others voa 




action of God's grace upon men, *^ God worketh effectually in you ; '* 
effect of this grace, " to will and to do ; " and the spring or source of 



the 

the 

the action, aceorcling to "his good pleasure." I think the Hi vision would 

not be proper if we were to treat, 1. Of God's good pleasure ; 2. Of his 

grace ; and 3. Of the will and works of men. 

Above all things,, in divisions, take care of putting any thing in the first 
part which supposes the understanding of the second ; or which obliges you 
to treat of the second to make the first understood ; for, by these means, 
you will throw yourself into great confusion, and be obliged to Make many 
tedious repetitions. You must endeavour to disengage the one from the 
other as well as you can ; and when your parts are too closely connected 
with each other, place the most detacned first, and endeavour to make that 
serve for a foundation to the explication of tlie second, and the second to 
the third ; so that, at the end of your explication^ the hearer may at a 
glance perceive, as it were, a perfect body, a well fimshed building ; for one 
of the greatest excellences of^a sermon is, the harmony of its component 
parts ; that the first leads to the second, the second serves to introduce the 
third ; that they which go before, excite a desire for those which are to 
follow. 

When, in a text, there are several terms which need a particular explan- 
ation, and which cannot be explained without confusion, or without divid- 
ing the text into too many parts, then I would not divide the text at all ; 
but I would divide the discourse into two or three parts ; and I would pro- 
pose, first, to explain the terms, and then the subject itself. 

There are many texts, in discussing which, it is not necessary to treat of 
either subject or attribute ; but all the discussion depends on the terms, 
syncategorematica (words which, of themselves, signify nothing, but, in 
conjunction with others, are very significative). For example, Jonn iii. 16, 
** God so loved the world." The cate^rical proposition is, God loved the 
world ; yet, it is neither necessary to insist much upon the term Gody nor 
to speak in a common-place way of the love of God , but, divide the text 
into two parts ; first, the gift which God in his love hath made of his son ; 
secondly, the end for which he gave him, " that whosoever believeth in him 
should not perish, but have everlasting life." 

There are texts of reasoning, which are composed of an objection and an 
answer, and the division of such is plain ; for they naturally divide into the 
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Objection and solntion. As, Bomaiu vi. 1, 2, '< What shall we say then," &c. 

There are some texts of reasonmg which are extremely difficult to divide, 
because they cannot be induced into many propositions witkeut confusion. 
AS| John iv. 10, <* If tibiou knewest the gift of God," &o. I think it might 
not be improper to divide it into two parts, the first including the general 
propositions contained in the words ; and the second, the particular appli^ 
cation of these to the Samaritan woman. 

There are some texts which imply many important truths without ex- 
pressing Ihem ; and yet it will be necessary to mention and enlaiqge upon 
them, either because they are useful on some important occasion, or oe* 
cause they are important of themselves. Then tne text may be divide 
Into two parts, one implied, and the other expressed. 

In texts of history, divisions are easy ; sometimes an action is related in 
all its circumstances, and then you may consider the action in itself first, 
and afterward the circumstances of the action. 

To render a division agreeable, and easy to be remembered by the hearer, 
endeavour to reduce it as often as possible to simple terms. 

As to subdivisions, it is always necessary to make them, for they very 
much assist the composition, and diffuse perspicuity into a discourse ; but 
it is not always necessary to mention them ; on the contrary, the^ must be 
very seldom mentioned, oecause it will load the hearer's mind with a mul- 
titude of particulars. 

Discussion. There are four methods of discussion. Clear subjects must 
be discussed by observation, or continued application; difficult and import- 
ant ones by explication or proposition. 

I. By Ex^ieiUunu — The difficulty is in regard to the Terms, to the sub- 
ject, or to both. 

1. Ea^ieation of Terms. — The difficulties of these arise from three 
causes ; either the terms do not seem to make any sense, or they are equi- 
vocal, forming different senses ; or, the sense they seem to make at first 
Mpears perp^xed, improper, or contradictory : or, the meaning, though 
efear, may be controverted, and is exposed to cavil. 

Propose the ratio duMta/ndi, which makes the difficulty ; then determine 
it as briefly as you can. 

2. Of Tliing:s. — Difficult things. If the difficulty arise from errors, or 
false senses^ refute and remove them ; then establish me truth. If from the 
intricacy of the subject itself, do not propose difficulties, and raise objections, 
but enter immediately into the explication of the matter, and tf^e care to 
arrange your ideas well. 

3. Important things, though clear, must be discussed by explication, be- 
cause they are important. 

There are two sorts of explications ; the one, simple and plain, needs only 
to be proposed, and agreeably elucidated ; the other must oe confirmed, if 
it speak of fact, by proofs of fact ; if of right, by proofs of right ; if of both, 
proofs of both. A great and important subject, consisting of many branches, 
may be reduced to a certain number of propositions or questions, and dis- 
cussed one after the other. 

N. B. Sometimes what you will have to explain in a text will consist of 
one or more simple terms ; of ways of speaking peculiar to Scripture ; of 
particles called synccuegoremcaica ; and sometimes of different propositions. 

1. Simple terms are the divine attributes, goodness, &c., man*s virtues or 
vices, faith, hope, &c. Simple terins are either proper or figurative ; if 
figurative, give the meaning of the figure, and, without stopping long, pass 
on to the thing itself. Some simple terms must only be explained just as 
they relate to the intention of the skcred author ; in a word, explain simple 
terms as much as possible, in relation to the design of the sacred author. 
Sometimes the simple terms in a text must be discussed professedly, in 
order to give a clear and full view of the subject. Sometimes, when there 
are many, it might be injudicious to treat of them separately, bat beauti- 
fully to do it by compansou. 
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2. Expressions peculiar to Scripture deserve a particular explanation, 
because they are nch in meaning ; such as, ** to be m Christ," " come aftar 
Christ," &c. 

Particles caHed syneategoremaHca (such as iwne^ some, cdty nowy when^ 
&c.)v which augment or limit the meaning of the proposition, should be 
carefully examined ; for often the whole explication depends upon them. 

3. When the matter to be explained in a text consists of a proposition, 
sive the sense clearly ; if necessary, show its itnportance ; if it require con- 
firmation, confirm it. 

In all cases, illustrate by reasons, examples, comparisons of the subject ; 
their relations, conformities, or differences. You may do it by consequen- 
ces ; by the person, his state, &c., who proposes the subject ; or the per'^ons 
to whom it IS proposed ; by circumstance, time, place, &c. You iqi'* vil- 
lustrate a proposition by its evidence or inevidence. It is discoverau.w^oy 
the light 01 nature, or only by revelation. Let good sense choose the best 
topics. 

Sometimes a proposition includes many truths which must be distin- 
guished ; sometimes a proposition must be discussed in different views ; 
sometimes it has different degrees, which must be remarked ; sometimes it 
is general, and of little importance ; then examine whether some of its 
parts be not more considerable ; if so, they must be discussed by a particu- 
lar application. 

n. ^ observation; which is best for clear and historical passages. Some 
texts require both explication and observation. Sometimes an observation 
may be made by way of explication. Observations, for the most part, 
ought to be theological ; historical, philosophical, or critical, very seldom. 
They must not be proposed in* a scholastic style, nor common-place form, 
but m a free, easy, familiar manner. 

m. By contimud appUccOion.' — This maybe done without explaining, 
at making observations. In this manner we must principally manage texts 
exhorting to holiness and repentance. In using this metnod something 
searching and poweriul must oe said, or better it should be let alone. 

lY. By proposition. — The texts must be reduced to two propositions at 
least, and three or four at most, having a mutual dependence and connex^ 
ion. 

This method opens the most extensive field for discussion. In the for- 
mer methods you are restrained to your text ; but here your subject is the 
matter contained in your proposition. 

The way of explication * is most proper to give the meaning of Scrip- 
ture; this of systematical diviniti^; and it has this advantage, it wul 
equalhr serve either theory or practice. 

IJ. B. Though these four ways are different from each other, for many 
texts it may be necessary to use two or three, and for some, all the four; 
the discourse has its name from the prevailing method of handling it. 

The conclusion. This ought to oe lively and animating, full of great 
and beautiful figures. Aiming to move Christian affections. As the love 
of God, hope, zeal, repentance, self-condemnation, a desire of self-correc • 
tion, consolation, admiration of eternal benefits, hope of felicity, courage, 
and constancy in afilictions, steadiness in temptations, gratituae to God, 
recourse to him by prayer, and other such dispositions. 

There are three sorts of dispositions ; the violent, tender, and elevated. 
To raise these, the conclusion should be violent, tender, or elevated. It 
may be sometimes mixed, it must always be diversified. 

N. B. Let the peroration, or conclusion, be short; let it be bold and 
lively. Let some one or more striking ideas, not mentioned in the discus- 
Bion, be reserved for this part, and applied with vigor. 

• See No. I. on the previous page. 
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Example. 

OF THB BKEI^ETON OF A SEKMON* 
TktmOmKof God, 

^ Tht fool fafttii said in his heart, there is no God.** Psohns xiy« I. 

''The fool hath said,*' — it vi evident that none bnt a fool would have 
eai ^t- 

^n^^ool, a tenn in Scriptarer signifying a wicked man ; one who hath 
lost hl^irisdonij and right apprehension or God ; one dead in sin^ jet one 
not so much void of rational facnlties, as of grace in those facutties ; not 
one that wants reason, bnt one who abuses his reason. 

^ Said in his heart ; " i. e. he thinks, or he donbts, or he wishes. Thonghta 
are words in heaven. He dap es not openly publish it, thoogh he dares se- 
cretly to think it ; he doubts, he wishes, and sometimes hopes. 

"There b no God," — no judge, no one to govern, reward, or punish. 
Those who deny the providence of God, do, in effect^ deny his existence ; 
they strip him of that wisdom, goodness, mercy,, and justice, which are the 
glorv of the Deity. 

Men who desire liberty to commit works of darkness, would not only 
have the li^fs in the house dimmed, but extinguished. What men say 
against Providence, because they would have no check, they would say- 
in their hearts against the very existence of God, because they would have 
no judge. 

The existence of God is the foundation of all religion. The whole build- 
ing totters, if the foundation be out, of course. We must believe that he 
is, and that he is what he declared himself, before we can seek him, adore 
him, and love him. 

It is, therefore, necessary we should know whv we believe, that our be- 
lief be founded on undeniable evidence, and that we may give a better 
reason for his e^stence. than that we have heard our parents and teachers 
tell us so. It is as mucn as to say, '* There is no Croa," when we have no 
better arguments than those. 

That we may be fully persuaded of, and established in this truth, en- 
deavour, 

I. To bring forward a few observations in the defence thereof. 

1. All nature shows the existence of its Maker.. We cannot open our 
eyes but we discover this trtith shine through all creatures. The whole 
universe bears the character and stamp of a First Cause, infinitely wise, 
infinitely powerful. Let us cast our eyes on the earth which bears us, 
and ask. " Who laid the foundation ? " Job xxxviii. 4. Let us look on that 
vast arcn of skies that covers us, and inouire, '' Who hath thus stretched it 
forth ? " Isaiah xl. 21, 52. " Who is it also that hath fixed so many lumin- 
ous bodies, with so much order and regularity ? " Job xxvi. 13. The va- 
rious works of creatiou proclaim to us ** His eternal power and godhead." 
Bomans i. 20 ; Acts xiv. 16, 17 ; xvii. 26. Every plant, every atom, as well 
as every star, bear witness of a Deity. Who ever saw statues, or pictures, 
but concluded there had been a statuary and limner ? Who can behold 
garments, ships, or houses, and not understand there was a weaver, a car- 
penter, an architect? All things that are demonstrate something from 
whence they are. A man may as well doubt whether there be a sun, 
when he sees his beams gilding me earth, as doubt whether there bo a God, 
when he sees his works. Psalms xix. 1-6. 

The Atheist is, therefore, a fool, because he denies that which every 
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ereatare in his constitntion asMrts } can he behold the spider** net, or the 
silk-worm's web, the bee*s closets, or the ant's granaries, without acluiow- 
ledging a higher beins than a creature, who hath planted that genius in 
them r Job xxxix. ; Psalms civ. 24. **The stars fought against Sisera.'* 
Judges v. 20. All the stars in heaven, and the dust on earth, oppose the 
Atheist. Romans i. 19, 20. 

2. The dread of conscience is an argument to convince us of this truth. 
'* Every one that finds me shall slay me,'* Genesis iv. 14, was the language 
of Cain ; and the like apprehensions are not seldom in those who feel the 
fury of an enraged conscience. The psalmist tells us concerning those who 
sav in their heart, " There is no God," that " they are in fear, where no fear 
Is,'* Psalms liii. 5. Their guilty minds invent terrors, and tnereby confess 
a Deity, whilst they deny it, — that there is a sovereign Being who will 
punish. Pashur, -who wickedly insulted the prophet Jeremiah, had this for 
Bis reward, " tliat his name should be Magor-missabib^" i. e. " fear round 
about," Jeremiah xx. 3, 4. When Belshazzar saw the hand'-writing, " his 
countenance was changed,*' Daniel v. 6. The apostle who teUs us, that 
there is a " law written in the hearts of men," adds, their " consciences 
also bear witness," Romans ii. 15. The natural sting and horror of con- 
science are a demonstration that there is a Grod to judge and punish. 

The Atheist is a fool, because he useth violence to nis conscience. The 
operations of conscience are universal. The iron bars upon Pharaoh's 
conscience at last gave way. Exodus ix. 27. 

3. Universal consent is another argument. The notion of a God is found 
among all nations ; it is the language of evenr country and region ; the 
most abominable idolatry argues a Deity. All nations, though ever so 
barbarous and profligate, nave confessed some God. This universal verdict 
of mankind is no other than the voice of God, the testimony of reason, and 
the language of nature ; there is no speech, nor tongue where this voice is 
not heard. 

Is it not, therefore, folly for any man to deny that which nature has en- 
graven on the minds of all ? 

4. Extraordinary iudgments. When a just revenge follows abominable 
crimes, especially when the jud^ent is suited to the sin ; when the sin is 
made legiole by the inflicted judgments. " The Lord is known by the 
iudgments which he executes," rsalms ix. 16. Herod Agrippa received 
the flattering applause of the people, and thought himself a Godif but was, 
by the judgment inflicted upon him, forced to confess another. Acts xii. 
21 - 23 : Judges i. 6, 7 ; Acts v. 1 - 10, 

5. Accomptishments of prophecies. To foretell things that are future, as 
if they^ did already exist, or had existed lon^ ago, must be the result of a 
mind mfinitely intelligent. " Show the things mat are to come hereafter." 
Isaiah xli. 23. ^^ I am God, declaring the end from the beginning." Isaiah 
xlvi. 10. Cyrus was prophesied of^saiah xliv. 28, and xlv. 1^ lon^ before 
he was bom ; Alexander's sight of Daniel's prophecy concemmg his victo- 
ries moved him to spare Jerusalem. The four monarchies ure plainly de- 
ciphered in Daniel, before the fourth rose up. That power, whicn foretells 
things beyond the wit of man^ and orders all causes to bring about those 
precuctions, must be an infinite power : the same as made, sustains, and 
governs fdl things according to his pleasure, and to bring about his own 
ends ; and this being is God. " I am the Lord, and there is none else," 
Isaiah xlv. 6, 7. 

What folly, then, for any to shut their eyes, and stop their ears ; to at- 
tribute those things to blind chance, which nothing less than an infinitely 
wise and infinitely powerful Being could effisct ! 

II. A few observations. 

1. If God can be seen in creation, study the creatures ; the creatures are 
the heralds of God's glory. ** The glory of the Lord shall endure." Psalms 
civ. 31. 

34 
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The world is a sacred temple ; man is introdnced to contemplate it. As 
grace does not destroy nature, so the book of redemption does not blot out 
the book of creation. Bead nature ; nature is a friend to truth. 

2. If it be a folly to deny or doubt the being of God, is it not a folly also 
not to worship God, when we acknowledge his existence ? ** To fear God, 
and keep his commandments, is the whole duty of man.'* 

We are not reasonable if we are not religions. ^ Your reas<mable ser- 
vice," Romans zii. 1. 

3. If it be a folly to deny the existence of God, will it not be our wisdom, 
since we acknowledge bis being, often to think of him ? It is the black 
mark of a fool, " G<^ is not in all his thoughts," Psalms x. 4. 

4. If we believe the being of God, let us abhor practical Atheism. Ac 
tions speak louder than words. 

** They professed that they knew (jod,'* Titus i- 16. Men's practices are 
the best indexes to tiieir pnnciples. ** Let your light shine before men." 
}f atthew V. 16. 

2%e following Skdetons are on a differeTU plan,*^ 

1. 

Psalm xlvi. 1, " God is our refuge and strength, a very present help in 
trouble." 

Sorrow is our common lot, many seem to know little of it, the widow, 
fatherless, &c. ; text needs no explanation. 

1. The wonderful condescension of God in assuming this character to- 
wards man, — not, however, according to the usual reasoning, — man's 
rreatness, — his progressive faculties will equal angels, &c. Surpass all 
intelligence except God, — but there will still be an infinite distance be- 
tween God and man, — Man's moral estate ; these the reasons. 

n. The emphasis of the text, —rpresent, very pressnty — our mechanical 
habits, — the divine presence not reaUzed^ — a man first awakened or con- 
victed feels it, — but soon is lost, — suppose a pure and holy being were 
present at your sins, — as an angel, -— but God is present I See the Christ- 
ian in a storm at sea, — hearing the crash, indulging sin. — 

Objection to the infinite God's caring for man, — all worlds particles of 
sand. — How should this thought afiect us, — Mother ! Jesus stood at the 
coffin of thy infant child, at the grave of thy parents ! He is with thee. 
Shall we weep_and repine even in a ^rret, when God is with us ? 

HI. Cautiousness of the text. — He is a help, — not sole deliverer, — 
there is sometdiing for us to do, — prayer is one reason of it. — Nothing 
otherwise. — Farmer. — Mecluuiic, — health by medicine. 

IV. Applicability of the text to all the poor unfortunate, •— stranger, — 
widow, — orphan, — mourner, — Christian in temptation, — quality of aU, 
a guilty conscience. 

2. 

Rev. vii. 17, " God shall wipe away all tears from their eyes." Context, 
— Nature and probable design of these prophecies. — 

X. Afflictions in the present state of the Christian, an important and ad- 
vantageous part of his moral discipline. 1. The fact that they are per- 
mitted, shows that they are advantageous. — How many instances, — texts. 

2. They afibrd exercise for our Christian virtues, moral, — fortitude, 
patience, resignation. 

3. They show us the futility of worldly comforts, — our friends die, — 
health and beauty fade, — wealth and pleasure must be left behind us. 



* Tb«7 are, in foot, the notes of a disttngoiahed extemporaneous preacher. 
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n. This discipline is preparatory to another which shall be exempt from 
affliction. 

1. The Scriptures assert the existence of such a place called hearen, 
Kingdom of Uod, Paradise, New Jerusalem, &c. It is implied in the doc- 
trine of immortality. 

2. It is consistent with all rational supposition. — Analogy between this 
world and other planets. — 3. All causes of sorrow shall oeai>e there. — 4. It 
is everlasting in its duration. — 

APPLICATION. 

Do I address the mourner who has lost friends, estate, health?— the 
aged ? — youth declining in early Jife ? &c. 

3. 

Gal. iii. 18, ** But it 1ft good to be zealously affected always in a good 
thing." 

Christianity is designed to call into activity the noblest sentiments of the 
heart, — firm resolve, — intrepid daring and undaunted perseverance, — 
«eal. — The Christian's life is a holy warfare, — a holy chivalry. — The 
Apostle lays down the proposition, that if anything is good, it is ^ood to be 
zcMEilously affected in that good cause, — Christianity is good considered. 

1. In respect to its orign, — divine, — bears its marks, — it is interesting 
to contemplate nature, — but much more rev^ation, — the noblest gift oi 
God to man. — 

n. In its nature, — its theory of doctrines, — its code of moral rules was 
never equalled by 1. Philosophy, — 2. Education, — all improvement has 
failed without it. — Its nature renders it efficient in its effects, — its preser- 
vation, — triumph over infidelity. — 

m. Its effects,— individual effects. — 1. Benevolence, — 2. Death. — 3. 
Peace of conscience. , 

2. General eftfects, — 1. It prevents crime.— 2. Elevates society.- 3. 
Sustains good government. — 4. War. 

We should be zealous, 1. Because God commands us to be so. 2. The 
wants of the world call for it. 3. Our happiness hereafter will be propor- 
tioned to our zeal, — a philosophicfd as well as Scriptural fact, — We have 
high examples to copy, — the apostles, martyrs, and reformers, — Wesley, 
Wliitfield, &c. 



xcvni. 

SUBJECTS FOR COMPOSITIONS OP ALL SORTS. 

1. Mythology. 10. BuinsofRome. 

2. Rural happiness. ^ Greece. 

3. Oar native land. 11. Twilight. 

4. Description of a storm. 12. A winter evening. 

5. Scene at a summer^s noon. 13. Moonlight at sea. 

6. A winter landscape. 14. Spring. 

7. A market day. 15. Summer. 

8. An evening walk. 16. Autumn. 

9. The entrance of Christ into Je- 17. Winter. 

rusalem. 18. The equator. 
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22. 

23. 
24. 
21 
20. 
27. 
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a#. 
30. 
31- 
32. 

33. 
34. 

tion. 
SSlTIk 



of tiie 
Solitude. 

The krre of order. 
Erilf of obsunacy. 
Firrnoesft. 

DehcacT of feeling. 
DelicacT of tastie. 
XoveiB. 

Tales of fictioB. 
CoDtempljakn. 
Corre^poitdeDoe 

politenefla and rrligkin. 
Svmpatfar. " 
Tlie adrutagea of a foodeduBft- 



cffseto of leanung on tlie 



36. 
37. 

3a 

39. 
40. 

41. 
42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 
47. 

4a 

49. 
SO. 
51. 
52. 
53. 

54. 
55. 

56. 
57. 
58. 
59. 
60. 
61. 
62. 
63. 
64. 
65. 
66. 
67. 
68. 



Pover of habit. 

The art <^ pleasing. 

Gompariioo of hiiioiy and biog 
npfay. 

TbepaBrioDS. 

The differenoe between beauty 
and fashion. 

Enterprise. 

Exertion. 

Importance of a good character. 

Criticism. 

Religious edncatioo. 

Monamental inscriptions. 

On forming connexions. 

Qualifications for the enjoyment 
of friendship. 

Duties of hospitality. 

Moral principles. 

Moral 4uties. 

Civility. 

Famihr quarrels, their causes, 
and mode of preventing them. 

Early attachments. 

Taste for the cultivation of 
flowers. 

Government of temper. 

Comedy. 

Tragedy. 

Uses of adversity. 

Poetical taste. 

Manners. 

Modesty of merit 

Method. 

Parental indulgence. 

Parental seventy. 

Profligacy. 

The study of the Latin language. 

The study of Uie French lan- 
guage. 
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70. 
71. 
72. 
73. 
74. 
75l 
76. 
77. 

7a 

79. 



80. 

61. 

82. 
83. 

84. 
85. 

86. 

87. 

8a 

89. 
90. 

91. 

92. 

93. 

94. 

95. 

96. 

97. 

98. 

99. 
100. 
101. 
102. 
103. 
104. 
105. 
106. 
107. 
108. 
109. 
110. 
111. 
112. 
113. 
114. 
115. 
116. 
117. 

iia 

119. 
120. 



Jujo^ncDoe. 
Fancy. 



Taste for umfie piaaaiucai 



Efficacy of monl iostrfiction. 
AcnMvated mind necessary for 

the en kiymeBt <^ retirement. 
Waat of 'persocial beauty as 

afiectui^ virtue and happi> 



life. 

Evils of pablic life. 
Modesty a sign of merit. 
Eqoanimitv the best support 

under affliction. 
lU effects of ridicule. 
Necessity <^ temperance to the 

health oi the niind. 
Horal effects of iwinting and 

sculpture. 
The choice of a profession. 
Selfishness. 
Literary genius. 
Necessity of attenti(»i to things 

as well as to books. 
Fear of growing old. 
The butterfly and its changes. 
Freedom. 
The rose. 
The lily. 
Bemorse. 
The voice. 
Grace. 
Gesture. 
Woman. 
Man. 

Youth and manhood. 
The sacred Scriptures 
The press. 
The pulpit. 
The numan frame. 
Travelling. 
Language. 
Liberty. 
Infidehty. 
Atheism. 
Independence. 
The existence of God, 
Light. 
Darkness. 
Heat. 
Cold. 

The rainbow. 
The wife. 
The husband. 
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121. 
122. 
123. 
124. 
]25. 
126. 
127. 
128. 
129. 
130. 
131. 
132. 
133. 
134. 
135. 
136. 
137. 
138. 
139. 
140. 
141. 
142. 
143. 
144. 
145. 
146. 
147. 
148. 
149. 
150. 
151. 
152. 
153. 
154. 
155. 
156. 
157. 
158. 
159. 
160. 
161. 
162. 
163. 
164. 
165. 
166. 
167. 
168. 
169. 
170. 
171. 
172. 
173. 
174. 
175. 
176. 
177. 
178. 
179. 



Influence of Christianity. 


180. 


Stability of character. 


181. 


Instabihty of character. 


182 


Peevishness. 


183. 


Art of pleasing. 


184. 


Local associations. 


185. 


Influence of female character 


186. 


Discretion. 


187. 


New England. 
PatemaTinfluence. 


188. 


189. 


Maternal influence. 




Intemperance. 


190. 


Fashionable Follies. 


191. 


Emigration. 
Intellectual dissipation. 


192. 


193. 


InteUectual discipline. 


194. 


The warrior. 


195. 


The statesman. 


196. 


The legislator. 


197. 


The judge. 
Afleldofbattle. 


198. 


199. 


A naval engagement. 


200. 


Immortality. 
Decision or character. 


201. 


202. 


Bomance. 


203. 


Flattery. 


204. 


Industiy 


205. 


T-emperance. 


206. 


Besentmeot. 


207. 


Lying. 


208. 


Piety. 


209. 


Anger. 


210. 


Poetry. 




Envy. 


211. 


Virtue. 


212. 


Justice. 


213. 


Adversity. 


214. 


Pride. 


215. 


Compassion* 


216. 


Avarice. 


217. 


Slander. 


218. 


Mercy. 


219. 


Wealth. 


220. 


Prudence. 


221. 


Gratitude. 


222. 


Aflectation. 


223. 


Loquacity. 


224. 


Wisdom. 


225. 


Luxury. 


226. 


Health. 


227. 


Pleasure. 


228. 


Gaming. 


229. 


Beligion. 
Study. 


230. 


231. 


Experience. 


232. 


Peace and war. 


233. 


Want and plenty. 


5?34. 


Ignorance and learning, 
mppiness and misery. 


235. 


236. 


84* 





Virtue and vice. 

Parsimony and prodigality. 

Hope and fear. 

Reward and punishment. 

Beauty and aeformity. 

Affection and hatred. 

Arrogance and humility. 

Order and Confusion. 

Carelessness and caution. 

Contentment and dissatisfac- 
tion. 

Emulation and sloth. 

Cleanliness. 

Beligious intolerance. 

Charity. 

Contentment. 

Courage. 

Hope. 

Perseverance. 

Conscience. 

Death. 

Life. 

Sickness. 

H-ealth. 

Good humor. 

Omniscience of God. 

Omnipresence of God. 

Truth. 

Sincerity. 

Procrastination. 

Trust in God. 

Pleasures resulting from 
proper use of our laculties. 

Modesty. 

Application. 

Discretion. 

Christianity. 

Suspicion. 

Fortitude. 

Forgiveness. 

The seasons. 

Filial afiection. 

Harmony of nature. 

Adversity. 

Distribution of time. 

Sources of knowledge. 

Conjugal afiection. 

Filial piety. 

Generosity* 

Heroism. 

Despair. 

Government. 

Dramatic entertainments. 

Fables and allegories. < 

Figurative language. 

Commerce. 

Chivalry. 

Philosophy. 

Natural history. 
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337. Astronomy. 

238. The invention of the mariners* compass. 

239. The inventiofi of the telescope. 

240. The Implication of steam. 

241. The invention of the steam engine. . - 

242. The mathematics. 

243. Astrologj. 

244. Modem discoveries. ' 
2A5, Architecture. 

246. The law. 

247. The learned professions. 

248. Cariosity. 

249. Nature. 

250. Art 

251. The inflnence and importance of the female character. 

250. Is the expectation of reward or the fear of punishment the greater inr 
centive to exertion ? 

253. The value of time, and the uses to which it should be applied. 

254. The character of Uie Roman Emperor Nero, — of Caligula, — of Augus- 

tus, — of Julias Cffisar, — of Numa Pompilius. 

255. The duties we owe to our parents, and the consequences of a neglect 

of them. 

256. How blessings brighten as they take their flight 

257. How dear are all me ties that bind our race in gentleness together. 

258. The advantages of early rising; and the argumente which may be ad- 

duced to prove it a duty* 

259. Misery is wed to ffuilt* 

260. A soul wi&out reflection, like a pile 
Without inhabitant, to ruin runs. 

261. Still where rosy pleasure leads 
See a kindred gnef pursue. 
Behind the steps that misery treads 
Approaching comforts view. 

262. 'T IS Providence alone secures, 

In every change, both mine and yours. 

263. Enow men this truth, enough for man to know. 
Virtue alone is happiness below. 

264. Prayer ardent opens heaven. 
Whatever is, is right. 

265. Knowledge and pfonty vie with each other. 

266. When beggars die there are no comets seen ; 

The heavens themselves blaze forth the death of princes. 

267. Friendship is constant in all other things 
Save in the office and affairs of love. 

268. Man^ proud man, 

Drest m a little brief authority, 

Most ignorant of what he *& most assured. 

269. No might nor greatness in mortality 

Can censure 'soape ; back-wounding calumny 
The whitest virtue strikes. 

270. They say, best men are moulded out of faults. 

271. What we have we prize not to the worth 
Whiles we enjoy it; out being lacked and lost, 
Why then we rack the value ; then we find 
The virtue that possession would not show us 
Whiles it was ours. 

272. All delights are vain ; but that most vain 
Which, with pain purchased, doth inherit pain. 

273. Light, seeking light, doth light of light beguile. 
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274. Too mach to know is to know noneht but fame. 

275. Where is anv author in the world 
Teaches such beauty as a woman's eye ? 

276. The hind that would be mated by the Uon 
Must die for love. 

277. Our remedies oft in ourselves do lie . 
Wliich we ascribe to heaven. 

S?78. The web of our life is of mingled yam, 

Good and iU together : our virtues would be 
Proud, if our faults whipped them not ; and our 
Crimes would despair ii tbey were not 
Cherished by our virtues. 

279. Let 's take the instant by the forward top ; 
For we are old, and on our quickest decrees 
The inaudible and noiseless foot of time 
Steals ere we can effect them. 

280. They lose the world that do buy it with much care. 

281. I can easier teach twenty what were 
Good to be done, than be one of the twenty to 
Follow mine own teaching. 

282. All things that are. 

Are with more spirit chased than enjoyed. 

283. Love is bUnd, and lovers cannot see 
The petty follies that themselves commit. 

284. The world is still deceived with ornament. 

285. The man that hath no music in himself, 

Nor is not moved with concord of sweet sounds. 
Is fit for treason, stratagems and spoils. 

286. The nightingale, if she would sing by day, 
When every goose is cackling, womd be thought 
No better a musician than the wren. 

How many things by season seasoned are 
To their nght praise and true perfection. 

287. This our life exempt from public haunt, 

Finds tonnes in trees, books in the running bro<^8, 
Sermons m stones, and good in every thing. 

288. Oftentimes, to win us to our harm. 

The instruments of darkness tell us truthSi 
Win us with trifles, to betray us 
In deepest consequence. 

289. I dare do all that may become a man, 
Who dares do more is none. 

290. If it were done, when 't is done, then *t were well 
It were done quickly. 

291. Memory, the warder of the brain. 

292. Noughts* had, all 's spent 

Where our desire is got without content. 

293. Things without remedy 
Should be without regard. 

294. When our actions do not, 
Our fears do make us traitors. 

295. Anjrols are bright still, though the brightest fell. 

296. The grief that does not speak 

Whispers the o'erfraught heart, and bids it break. 

297. Courage monnteth wiui occasion. 

298. When fortune means to men most goodj 

She looks upon them with a threatening eye. 

299. He that stands upon a slippery place 
Makes nice of no vile hold to stay him up. 
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200, Often times ezciisiiig of & fantt 

Dotli nuike the fiuilt the worse by the excaae, 
As patches, set upon a little breach 
Discredit more in hiding ot the £uilt 
Than did the fault before it was so patched. 

301. How oft the Mght of means to do ill deeds 
Makes deeds ill done ! 

302. That which in mean men we entitle patience, 
Is pale, cold cowardice in noble breasts. 

303. Woe doth the heaTier sit 

Where it perceives it is bat faintly borne. 

304. Gnariing sorrow hath less power to bite 
The man uat mocks at it and sets it lig^t. 

305. O who can hold a fire in his hand 
By thinking on the frosty Cancasos ? 
Or cloy the hungry edge of appetite, 
By bare imaginati<» of a feast? 

Or wallow naked in December's snow. 
By thinking on fantastic summer's heat ? 
On, no ! the apprehension of the good, 
Gives but the greater feeling to the worse ; 
Fell sorrow's tooth doth never rankle more 
Than when it hites, bat lanceUi not the sore. 

306. If all the year were playing holidays, 
To sport would be as tedious as to work. 

^n. The better port of valor is discretion. 

308. See what a ready ton^e suspicion hath ! 

He that but fears me thmg he would not know* 
Hath, by instinct, knowledge from ■others* eyes, 
That what he feared, is chanced. 

309. Nought so vile, that on the earth doth live. 
But to the earth some special good doth give ; 
Kor aught so good, but strained from that fair use. 
Revolts from true buih, stumbling on abuse, 
Virtue itself turns vice, being misapplied. 

And vice sometimes 's by action dignified. 

310. Striving to better, oft we mar what 's well. 

311. reason not the need ; our basest beggars 
Are in the poorest thing superfluous : 
Allow not nature more than nature needs, 
Man's life is cheap as beast's. 

312. Give thy thoughts no tongue, 

Kor any unproportioned thought his act 

313. The friends thou hast and their adoption tried. 
Grapple them to thy soul with hooks of steel. 

314. Beware 

Of entrance to a quarrel : but, being in. 
Bear it, tiiatthe opposer may beware of thee. 

315. Give every man thy ear, but few thy voice. 
3 It). The apparel oft proclaims the man. 

317. Neither a borrower nor a lender be ; . 
For loan oft loseth both itself and friend. 
And borrowing dulls the edge of husbandry 

318. To thine own self be true ; 

And it must follow, as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man. 
310. Trifles, liglit as air, 

Ara to the Jealous conflrmations strong 
As proofs of holy writ. 
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320. He that is robbed, not wanting what is stolen, 
Let him not know it and he 's not robbed at ail. 



SUBJECTS FOB CONFEBENCES. 

1. On the mineral, animal, and vegetable kingdoms, as furnishing subjects 

of interesting inquiry. 

2. On reflection, reading, and observation, as affording a knowledge of hu- 

man nature. 

3. On the present character of the inhabitants of New-England, as result- 

ing from the civil, literary, and religious institutions of our fore- 
fathers* 

4. The stability of the General Government of the United States as affect- 

ed by a national literature, common dangers, facility of mutual 
intercourse, and a general diffusion of knowledge. 

5. The obligations of a country to her warriors, her statesmen, her artists, 

and her authors. 

6. Public amusements, splendid religious ceremonies, warlike preparations, 

and a display oi a rigid police, as means of despotic power. 

7. The comparative virtue of tne enlightened and ignorant classes. 

8. On the value to a nation of the abstract sciences, the physical sciences, 

and literature. 

9. The associations excited by visiting Italy, Greece, Egypt, and Palestine, 

considered with reference to their ancient history. 

10. On the fine arts, as affecting the morals, refinement, patriotism, and 

religion of a country. 

11. On architecture, painting, poetry^ and music, as tending to produce 

and perpetuate religious impressions. 

12. On the comparative operation in obstructing the progress of truth, of 

the spirit of controversy, the reverence of antiquity, the passion of 
novelty, and the acquiescence in authority. 

13. On the character of Hume, Robertson, Gibbon, and Mitford, as histo- 

rians. 

14. On the characteristics of man and government, as found in the savage, 

pastoral, agricultural, and commercial state. 

15. On patronage, emulation, and personal necessity, as promotive of lit- 

erary exertion. 

16. On the effect of agriculture and manufactures on the morals of the 

community. 

17. On the influence of Greek, Latin, English, and French literature on 

taste. 

18. On novels formed on fashionable, humble, and sea life. 

19. Natural, civil, ecclesiastical, and literary history, considered in relation 

to the tendency of each to improve and elevate the intellectual 
faculties. 

20. Miss Edgeworth, Hannah More, and Mrs. Hemans. 

21. The letters of Lady Mary Wortley Montague, Horace Walpole, and 

Cowper. 

22. Personal merit and powerful friends, as promoting advancement in life. 

23. The influence of Young's and Gowper's Poems. 

24. The commercial spirit of modem times, considered in its influence on 

the political, morcd, and literary character of a nation. 

25. Sterne, Rabelais, and Cervantes. 

26. The difference of feeling in the young and the old, with regard to in- 

novation. 

27. War, commerce, and missionary enterprises, as means of civilizing 

barbarous countries. 
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28. The political reformer, the schoolmaster, and the missionary. 

29. The coantry gentleman and the plebeian. 

30. Ancient and modem honors to tne dead. 

31. Common sense, senius, and learning, — their characteristics, compara- 

tive value, ana success. 

32. The prospects of a scholar, a politician, and an independent gentleman, 

in the United States. 

33. Contemporary and subsequent narratives, of historical events. 

34. Franklin, Davy, and Fulton. The comparative value of tiieir discove- 

ries and improvements. 

35. The comparative influence of natural scenery, the institutions of socie- 

ty, ana individual genius on taste. 

36. Heraclitus, Democritus, Epicurus, and Diogenes. 

37. The ages of Queen Elizabeth, Charles the Second, Queen Anne, and 

tiie present age, considered in a literary point of view. 

38. Egypt as described by Herodotus, Greece under Pericles, the Augustan 

age of Rome. Spain under IsabeUa^ Italy in the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries, and France under Louis the Fourteenth. 

39. Reading, writing, observation of men and manners, and the study of 

nature, as means of intellectual development. 

40. Popular elections, a free press, and general education. 

41. The Roman ceremonies, the system of the Druids, the religion of the 

Hindoos, and the superstitions of the American Indians. 

42. The literature and morals of a country, as affected by the efforts of in- 

dividual minds, the prevailing religious faith, the established form of 
government, and the employment most ^neral among the people. 

43. Actions, words, manners, and expression of countenance, as mdicative 

of character. 

44. The poets of England, Spain, France, and Italy. 

45. The military character of Napoleon, Washington, Wellington, Freder- 

ick the Great, and Charles the Twelfth. 

46. The ages of Augustus, Lorenzo de Medicis, Louis the Fourteenth, and 

Queen Anne. 

47. The religious institutions of Egynt, Greece, and Rome. 

48. Politics, war, literature, and science, as a field for the -exercise of 

talents. 

49. Astronomy, Anatomy, the instinct of animals, and the moral and intel- 

lectual nature of man, as affording proof of an intelligent Creator. 

50. History, biography, and fiction. 

51. The evils of a life of solitude, of fashion, of business, and of publio 

office. 

52. On classical learning, the study of mathematics, and of the science of 

the human mind, as contributing to intellectual culture. 

53. On the operation of climate on the moral, intellectual, and military 

character. 

54. On the power of the oriental. Gothic, and classical superstitions, to af- 

fect tne imagination and the feelings. 

55. On pastoral, epic, and dramatic poetiy. 

56. On the rank and value of the mental endowments of Shakspeare, Scott, | 

Locke, Newton, and the Earl of Chatham. ^ 

57. Roman, Grecian, and Egyptian remains. 

58. On the influence of spnng, summer, autumn, and winter upon the 

thoughts, feelings, and imagination. 

59. Britain, France, Italy, and Greece, as interesting to an American trav- 

eller. 

60. On the pleasures of the antiquary, the traveller, the literary recluse, 

and the man of business. 

61. On the beneficial effects of mechanics, chemistry, astronomy, and agri- 

culture. 
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62. On the influence of peace npon the condition of the agricnltnrist, the 

manufacturer, the merchant, and the professional man. 

63. On the yiews of life taken by Democntus, Heraditus, Diogenes, and 

Zeno. 

64. On the tendency of poetry, history, and ethical science, to promote im- 

provement in virtue. 

65. On the influence on personal happiness, of natural temper, cultivated 

taste, external conmtion, and social intercourse. 

66. On novelty, sublimity, beauty, and harmony, as sources of mtlfication. 

67. Ancient ethics, considered as pictures of manners, as proofs of genius, 

or as sources of entertainment. 

68. The union which a harmony of motive produces between men of dif- 

ferent pursuits, and that which results merely from a similarity of 
action. 

69. The respective claims of poetry, painting, architecture, and sculpture, 

as means of refinement of taste. 

70. Personal memoirs and formal histories, as illustrations of national pro- 

gress. 

71. An old and a new countij, as fields for enterprise. 

72. The superiority of conscience to human laws. 

73. -Ancient and modem notions of Kberty. 

74. The scientific traveller and the missionary. 

75. A profound philosophy and a wide observation of men, as elements of 

a statesman. 

76. The pastoral and the hunter's life. 

77. The war spirit in republics and in monarchies. 

78. Modem explorations in Africa and America. 

79. The infiuence of devotion to the person of the Sovereign in monarchies, 

and to that of a popular favorite in republics. 

80. Explorations by sea and by land. 

81. The study of grammer, lo^c, and the mathamatics, as contributing to 

the development of the mtellectual powers. 

82. Personal beauty, elevation of rank, and the possession of riches, as 

passports in society. 

83. The ammal, the mineral, and the vegetable kingdoms, as fields of sci- 

entific discovery. 

84. The pulpit, the press, and the schooLroom, as efficient agents on the 

morab of a people. 

85. The horse^ the cow, and the sheep, as contributing to the comfort and 

convenience of mankind. 

86. The expectation of reward and the fear of punishment, as affecting a 

moral a^nt 

87. The pursmts of agriculture, the profession of arms, the business of 

tralae, and the ifU)or8 of the mechanic, as affecting the taste and 
morals of a people. 

88. Color, form, and size, as elements of physical beauty 

89. Quickness of perception, retentiveness of memory, and plodding per- 

severance, as contributing to mental advancement. 

90. The six follies of science. The quadrature of the circle ; the multipli- 

cation of the cube; perpetual motion; the philosopher's stone; 
ma^c ; and iudicial astrology. 

91. Skepticism and credulity compared as obstacles to intellectual im- 

provement. 

92. Poetry and history considered as sources of amusement. 
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SUBJECTS FOR COLLOQUYS, OS COLLOQUIAL DISCUSSIONS. 

1. Attachment to party as a ground of action, for an upright politician. 

2. On the defects and advantages of history, as affording a knowledge of 

the motives and actions of individuals, and of the character of hu- 
man nature. 

3. Dn the good and bad effects of emulation. 

4. On the moral influence of the Christian Sabbath. 

5. On the influence of fashion on the judgment oi right and wrong. 

6. On the influence of the multiplicity of books, on me interests of litera- 

ture and science. 

7. Deference to great names in philosophy, and to hig^ rank in the social 

state. 
S. The enthusiast and the matter of fact man. 

9. On the advantages and disadvantages resulting to a scholar, from fre- 

quent intercourse with mixed society. 

10. On the effects of literary reviews, as at present conducted. 

11. On the comparative prevalence and strength of the principles of loyal- 

ty and independence in man. 

12. On the character of ancient and modem patriotism. . 

13. Of establishing a University in the country or in a city. 

14. Foreign travellers in the United States. 

15. On the different viewsj which literary men take of the world at their 

first entrance upon it. 

16. The difference of manners in Rome and in modem civilized states. 

17. On active profession, as injuring or assisting the effi>rts of a literary 

man. 

18. The comparative influence of governments and of individuals, in effect- 

ing great public improvements. 

19. The literary influence of a reading public. 

20. The views taken of a nation, by itself and others. 

21. The moral effects of. public, and of domestic amusements. 

22. The effects of controversy on partisans, and on the public. 

23. The influence of the Roman Gladiatorial shows, and of the Greek 

games, on the character of the people. 

24. The comparative effects of literature and of science, on the progress 

of civilization. 

25. Tlie effect which acc[uaintance with foreign languages has upon the 

originality of a nation's literature. 

26. The comparative influence of individuals and leam;ed societies in form- 

ing the literary character of a nation. 

27. The influence of the multiplication of books upon literature. 

28. The study of nature, and of man, as affording a proper field fcnr the 

poet. 
20. The standard of taste. 

30. The novels of Fielding, Richardson, and the author of Waverley. 

31. The comparative importance of the expeditions to ascertain the North 

West passage, and the source of the Niger. 

32. Intellectual, moral, and physical education. 

33. The prospects of Christianity in India. 

34. The satires of Horace and Juvenal. 

35. How far the right should be controlled by the expedient. 

36. On the comparative value of contemporaneous and posthumous fame. 

37. On the evils of anarchv, and of an arbitrary government. 

38. Diligent observation of facts and philosophical Use of them. 

39. On superstition and skepticism. 



J 
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40. The self-devotion of the Christian martyr fmd the Soman patriot. 

41. Poets and novelists of the poor. 

42. Strafford and Sir Henry Vane the Yonnger. 

43. The idea of the beautiinl, as developed m Grecian literature and art 

44. The influence of the association of ideas on our practicid operations. 

45. The moral and intellectaal influence of the principle of emulation, on 

systems of education. 

46. Entertaining mysteries, novels of real life, and romantic or supemata 

ral fictions, as affording similar species of delight. 

47. The Sacred and Profane poets. 

48. Milton and Isaiah. 

49. Johnson and St. PauL 

50. Moore and David. 

51. Addison and St. John. 

52. Byron and EzekJBl. 

53. Hume and Moses. 

SUBJECTS FOB FORENSIC DISPUTATIONS. 

1. Whether the increased facilities of intercdurse between Europe and thA 

United States be favorable to this country. 

2. Whether more evil or good is to be expected from the disposition man- 

ifested, at the present day, to try A'«^^a<ipg institutions oy first prin- 
ciples. 

3. Whether voting by ballot should be introduced into all elective and le- 

g islative proceedings. 

4. Whether forms of government exert any important influence on the 

g rowth and character of national literature. 

5. Whether any attempt should be made to preserve severity of manners 

in a modem repuolic. 

6. Oneht Congress to pass an international copy-rieht law. 

7. Is there reason to think that the public mind will ever be more settled 

than at present, about the character of Mary, Queen of Soots. 

8. Whether more good than evil has resulted to the world, from the life 

and religion of Mahomet. 

9. Whether popular superstitions, or enlightened opinions, be most favor- 

able to the growth of poetical literature. 

10. Whether the hterature of America be ii^jured by that of modem foreign 

countries. 

11. Whether a want of reverence be justiy chargeable on our age and 

country. 

12. Whether the diversities of individual character be owing more to phys- 

ical, than to moral causes. 

13. Whether the advancement of civil liberty be more indebted to intellect- 

ual culture, than to physicsd suffering. 

14. Whether the fine or the useful arts afford the better field for the display 

of originality. 

15. Whether prosperity and increase of wealth have a favorable influence 

upon the manners and morals of a people. 

16. Whether modem facilities of testing hterary efforts by popular opinion, 

be unfavorable to the production of great works. 

17. Whether the choice of a renresentative should be restricted to the in- 

habitants af the town or district represented. 

18. Whether the sum of human happiness on earth be greater, by a succes- 

sion of generations, than it would have been by one continued raee ; 
the number of inhabitants being the same. 

19. Whether, in a public seminary, the course of study established by rule 

should be the same for alL 

20. Do savage nations possess a full right to the soiL 

35 
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21. WhctiMT a State hare a ri^^t to recede frnm the Union. 

22. Whether, in times of p(^tical discnssion, it is the duty of every citizen 

to declare his opinion, and attach himself to some party. 

23. Whether there were greater facilities, in ancient times, for an indiridiial 

acoairing influence, than there are now. 
S4. Whether the ineqoalities of oar social condition be favorable to the 
progress of knowledge. 

25. b it expedient to make colonies of convicts. 

26. Is the cause of despotism strengthened by the extenmnation of the 

Poles. 

27. Whether the inequalities of genins in different countries be owing to 

moral causes. 

28. Whether inflicting eafHtal punishments pubKcly has any tendency to di- 

minish crime. 
2^. Whether the personal dependeqce, incident to a nunute division of 
labor in the arts and sciences, be dangerous to our free institutions. 

30. Whether the influences which tend to perpetuate, be stronger than those 

which tend to dissolve, the onion oi the United States. 

31. Whether we should abstain from publishing the truth, from a fear lest 

the world be not prepared to receive it. 

32. Whe^er the popularity of a literary work is to be received as an evi- 

dence of its real laerits. 

33. Is there any objection to a man*^B proporing himself for publie office, 

and using means to obtain it 

34. Does proseljrtism favor the cause of truth. 

3.5. Whether privateering be incident to the right of war. 

36. Whether a written constitutioo be efficacioas in securing civil liberty. 

37. Whether the progress of knowledge lessen the estimation of the nne 

arts. 

38. Whether the exclusion of fordgn articles, to encourage domestic man- 

ufactures, be conducive to public wealth. 

39. Whether the world be advancing in moral improvement. 

40. Whether the promss of civilization diminish the love of martial glory. 

41. Whether personiu interest in a subject of investigation be favorable to 

the discovery of truth. 

42. Whether the iMwer of eloquence be diminished by the progress of lit> 

erature aiKi science. 

43. Whether the prevalence of despotism in Asia be occasioned principally 

by physical causes. 

44. Whether the present cireumstances c^ Europe famish reason to expect 

an essential amelioration of human affairs. 

45. Do facts, or fiction, contribute most to mental enjoyment. 

46. Whether writers or fiction be morally responsible for unchaste and pco- 

fane langnage in their productions. 

47. The pc^y of requiring property e^ualifications fbr office. 

48. Ought capital punishments to be mflicted in time of peace. 

49. Does the system of modem warfare indicate any advancement in civil- 

ization. 

50. Is the existence of two great political parties in our country desirable. 

51. Has her union with £n^and been detrimental to Ireland. 

SUBJECTS FOB DELIBERATIVE, POLITICAL, CRITICAL, PHILO- 
SOPHICAL, AND LITEBABT DISCUSSIONS, DISQUISITIONS, 
INQUIRIES, &C. 

1. On the right of legislative bodies to provide by law for the suj^wrt of 

religion. (Deliberative Discussion.) 

2. The character of a philosophical historian. (Philosophical Disquisition.) 
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3. The efiect of prevailing philosophical views on the style of elegant liter- 

ature. ( Disquisition.) 

4. On the alleged de^neracy of animals and vegetables in America. 

(Philosophical Discussion.) 

5. Whether works of imagination should he designed to produce a specifio 

moral effect. (Literary Discussion.) 

6. The English styles that have attracted the most imitators. (Literary 
Disquisition.) 



8. Whether national literature is to oe regarded more as a cause or a con- 



7. " Mahomet Ali." (Political Disquisition.) 

> oe rega 

sequence of national refinement. (Deliberative Discussion.) 
9. Originality in literature, as affected by sound criticism. (Literary Dis 

quisition, 

10. The influence of superstition on science and literature. (Philosophical 

Disquisition.) 

11. On the materiality of light. (Philosophical Disputation.) 

12. Is the preservation of tne balance of power a justifiable cause of war. 

(Deliberative Discussion.) 

13. On the causes of the varietv of complexion and figure in the human 

species. (Philosophical Disputation.) 

14. On the policy of encouraging manufacturing establishments in the 

United States. (Deliberative Discussion.) 

15. The merits of geological systems. (Disquisition.) 

16. The comparative interest and importance of Grecian and Roman his- 

tory. (Literary Discussion.) 

17. The causes of the present pecuniary distresses of the commercial world. 

(Disquisition.) 

18. The effects of the crusades. (Literary Inquiry.) 

19. Changes in English style, ednce the time of Milton. (Literary Discus- 

sion.) 

20. Comparative advantages of politics and literature as professions m this 

country. (Deliberative Discussion.) 

21. The influence of the dramatic writers on the age of Elizabeth and 

Charles the Second. (Literary Discussion.) 

22. The restoration of Greece to political independence. (Deliberative Dis- 

cussion.) 

23. The literary influence of the early English prose writers. (Literary 

Disquisition.) 

24. Of presenting literature and science in popular forms. (Literary Dis- 

cussion.) 

25. Manual and intellectual labor. (Philosophical Discussion.) 

26. Will the present proposed parliamentary reform endanger me monarch- 

ical and aristocratical portion of the British constitution. (Deliber- 
ative Discussion.) 

27. Importance of independent criticism to the growth of national literature. 

(iLiterary Disquisition.) 

28. Causes of ill health in Hterary men. (Philosophical Disquisition.) 

29. The influence of superstition on science and hterature. (Philosophical 

Discussion.) 

30. English biography and French memoirs. (Llteranr Discussion.) 

31. Are political improvements best effected by rulers, or the people. 

(Ddiberative Discussion.) 

32. The influence of ancient art on ancient literature. (Literary Disquis- 

ition.) 

33. The poet of an early ase. and of a civilized one. (Literar;^ Discussion.) 

34. Comparative utilitv of tne moral and physical sciences, m the present 

age. (Philosopnical Discussion.) 

35. On what does the security of our institutions depend ? (Political Disr- 

quisition.) 
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36w The expedKBCj of lulei f guti on hj one natioB in flie chr3 and poblw 

ooatesU of oClien. (DelibentiTe Discnasiao.) 
77. The erib and benefiu of Isr^ge books. (LHemy DiacuBioii.) 

38. Skepticism and lore of truth, as indicafioBi of mental chancier and 

Tieor. (PhUoBophical DisciisBion.) 

39. Tendency of tree mstitntioos to bnng fiiat pnodfUeg into question. 

(Deliberatiire Discossion.) 

40. The inflnencc of Lord Bacon*s writingB on the progr ess of knowledge. 

(PhOoaophieal Discussion.) 
4L An author's writing many books, or resting his fame on a few. (Liter- 
aiy Discussion.) 

42. TTniTeml snffiage. (Political Disqnisitioa.) 

43. The resonrces and enoonrsgements of el^ant litentnie in the (Md and 

New Worid. (Litorafy Discussion.) 

44. The compaiatire power of moral and phjacal causes in forming the 

American character. (PhikMophical iKBcnsaion.) 

45. Are short tenns of political oflbse desirsble ? (DelibenitiTe Discussion.) 

46. Modem imitation or the ancient Greek trsgedj. (Literary Disquisition.) 

47. The real or supposed decline of science, at the present day. (Philos- 

ophical Disquisition.) 

48. Eamah novels in the reigiui of George the Second and George the 

Third. (literaij Disciusion.) 

49. The expediency or making anthonhip a ptofesaian. (PhikMophical 

Discussion.) 

50. Whether patriotism was inculcated to exoesss in the ancient republics. 

(Deliberative Discossion.) 
fil. The life and services of Linnaeus. (Philosophical Disquisition.) 
92. The observance of poetical justice in fictitious writings. (Litenury Dis- 
quisition.) 

53. Greek and Roman comedies. ((Mtical Disquisiticni.) 

54. Education as aiming to develope all the faculties eoually, or to foster 

individual peculiarities of taste and intellect. (Phuoeophical Discus- 
sion.) 

55. Utility of chemical knowledge to professional men. (Philosophical 

Disquisition) 
56f The expediency of leligiotts establishments under any form d civil 
goverment. (Deliberative Discussion.) 

57. On the practicability of reaclung tiie North Pole, and the advantages 

whicn would attend such an expedition. (Philosophical Disputation.) 

58. Should the rig^t of suffrage in any case depend upon diffisrent prin- 

ciples, as it respects different classes or mdivianals in the same 
country. (Deliberative Discussion.) 

59. On the probability of prolonging the term of human life, by tiie aid of 

physical or moral causes. (Philosophical Discussion.) 

60. Upon the Hnttonian and Wemerian theories of the earth. (PhUosopb- 

ical Disputation.) 

61. On the use of heathen mythology in modem poetry. (Literary Discus- 

sion.) 

62. On the tendency of a legal provision for the support of the poor, to 

diminish human misery. (Deliberative Discussion.) 

63. The moral tendency of the natural sciences. (Philosophical Discus- 

sion.) 

64. The merits of the histories of Hume and Lingaid. (Literary Discus- 

sion.) 

65. Liberal principles, as affecting the strength of a goyemment (Delib- 

erative Discussion.) 

66. Political patronage in Repnblics. (Political Di8<iui8itions.) 

67. The poet of an early, ana of a civilized age. (Literary Discussion ; 

No. 33.) -o X ^ 
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68. Are mental resonrces and moral energy most developed in unprincipled 

men ? (Philosopbical Discussion.) 

69. Whether heat have an independent existence. (Philosophical Dispu- 

tations.) 

70. On the probable disposition and mutual relation of the fixed stars. 

71. On the alleged improvement in the art of composition since the age of 

Queen Anne* 

72. On the expediency of a national university. (Deliberative Discussion.) 

73. Whether the climate of any country have undergone any permanent 

change. (Philosophical Disputation.) 

74. Whether extensiveness of territory be favorable to the preservation c^ 

a republican form of government. 

75. What reasons are there for not expecting another great epic poem. 

( Literarv Inquiry. ) 

76. The probability of the study of the dead languages always being essen- 

tial to a liberal education. 

77. Why are men pleased with imitation, and disgusted with mimicry ? 

78. What grounds are there distinct from revelation, to believe in the im- 

mortality of the soul ? 

79. On the comparative utility of the moral and physical sciences, in the 

United States. 

80. The views entertained of the duties and objects of public offices by the 

incumbents. 

81. The use of a diversity of langua^s. 

82. The amount and character or crime in an age of barbarism, and an age 

of laws. 

83. An inquiry into the cause of the growth of tiie power of ancient Rome. 

The favoring circumstances, -^ character of tne people, — local situa- 
tion, — early institutions of the republic, — condition of other states. 

84. The use of ballads and popular songs in a rude and in a civilized age. 

85. The assistance derived rrom friends, party, and wealth, in a democracy ; 

and from ancestry, court favor, and tiUe, in a despotism. 
86L The favorite of nature, and the creature of art. 

87. The connexion of religious celebrations with public festivities, as seen 

both in Pasan and Christian countries. 

88. Comparison of Horace's reasons for abandoning irreligion, (See Book 1st, 

Ode 28th, Parens Deorum,) with those that mi^t afifect a modem 
skeptic. 

89. Comparison of Hume with Sallust in the delineation of character. 

90. Sketches of character, as given b^ t^e historian, with Shakspeare's (or 

the dramatist's) mode of acquainting us with men. 

91. Spoken and written language, as deceptive or inefficient modes of com- 

munication. {Note, We are often disappointed in reading, what we 
much admired in hearing.) 

92. The advantages and disadvantages of nej^tive character. (Note, << De- 

ficiency of character is oftener taken for positive perfection ; want of 
ardor is exalted into self-cOmmand and superior prudence. The cold 
and indifferent never offend by zealous interference, and never get 
into difficulties.") 

93. The causes which have checked progress, or improvement in moral and 

physical science, or in arts and ffovemment. 

94. The triumphs of tne soldier and uie philosopher, as of Alexander and 

Aristotle, Bonaparte and Cuvier. 

95. Elevation of rank, as affecting turpitude of character. 

96. The influence of successive generations, instead of one petmaaent race, 

on human improvement. 

97. The English language as it is spoken, and as it is written. 

98. Of what classes of pleasure and gratification are those unfortunate 

beings susceptible, who are destitute of the senses of sight and hear- 
ing, as well as the faculty of speech ? 

85* 
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99. Is the loss of sight, or of speech, the mater de^riyation ? 

100. Of making chan^ in tlie political coDstitation of free states, easy. 

(Deliberative Discussion.) 

101. The history of Astronomy. (Disquisitioo.) 

102. The grounds for thinking that the Malaria wHl eventaally depopulate 

Borne. ( Philosophical Disputation.) 

103. The effects on American literature, of a community of language with 

England. (Literanr Discussion.) 

104. The comparatiye advanta^ of Western Africa and Hayti, for colo- 

nizing tree blacks. (DehberatiTe Discussion.) 
lOd. A history of English Literature, in which some notice may be taken of 
the origin and progress of the language, the influx of different terms ; 
the peculiar styles which from age to age have been predominant ; 
the writers who have contributed to vary, and tiiose who have as- 
sisted in fixing its present form, structure and character ; the influence 
oi the introduction of scientific terms, — the Latin and Greek style, 
the French style; the Saxon peculiarities, — an enumeration of the 
writers who may be considered as of standard authority, — the poets 
the historians, — the essayists. — the moral, metaphysical, religious, 
philolo^cal, philosophical ana scientific writers, — the copiousness, 
precision, force, ana elegance of the language ; the prospects of its 
idteration, extinction, or universal prevalence, — the character, style, 
beauties, defects and influence of the writings of the respective 2li»> 
tinguished authors of each age, — the subjects which tney treated, 
and the interest felt by the civilized world in general on these 
subjects respectively. iThese hints will probably furnish subjects 
for many dissertations, disquisitions, &c., connected wito the history 
o€ English Literature.] 

SUBJECTS FOB POEMS IN ENGLISH, LATIN, GBEEK, &C. 

1. Naroina Veterum, or the Ancient Divinities. 

2. Nature, the source of poetic inspiration. 

3. On the discovery of Herculaneum. (Greek.) 

4. On the pleasures and pains of the student 

5. On the pursuit of fame. 

6. Ode to rancy. 

7. Elo<|uence. 

8. Anticipation. 

9. A vision of ambition. 

10. The missionary. 

11. Adspem. (Latin.) Toho;^. 

12. Novelty. (Greek.) m^ vforvTOf. 

13. Ad pacem. (Latin.) 

14. Contemplation. 

15. On fame. 

16. On rank and titles. 

17. On civil liberty. 

18. Befinement. 

SUBJECTS FOB DISSEBTATI0N8. 

1. On diversity of talents among mankind. 

2. On the dependence of the mental operations on the condition of the 

corporeal frame. 

3. On the causes of the sn]>eriority of character in modem Europe. 

4. On the causes, which, independently of their merit, have contributed to 

elevate the ancient classics. 
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5. Milton and Homer eontnsted and compared. 

6. On the literature of the Bomans, as affected by their goyemment, re- 

ligion, and state of society. 

7. The influence of the fine arts upon religion. 

8. The interest attached to places where (Ostingnlshod persons hate dwelt, 

or which poets have commemorated. 

9. The importance of a popular history, in which the actions of men shall 

be represented according to the principles of the Christian religion. 

10. The peculiar facilities, in modem times, for effecting great purposes in 

government and in religion. 

11. A comparison of the domestic life of the ancient Greeks and Romans, 

and that of our own countrymen. 

12. On the influence of Christianity in producing the moral and intellectual 

revival of Europe, i^r the dark ages. 

13. On the utility of the study of political economy, considered in relation 

to our own country. 

14. On the necessity of public and private patronage, to the advancement 

of literature m our country. 

15. The geological age of the world. 

16. Agitation, as a means of effecting reform. 

17. The conflict of duties. 

18. On the benefit accruing to an individal from a knowledge of the phys! 

cal sciences. 

19. On Christianity, as affecting our domestie habits. 

20. Severity of manners in a republic 

21. Heaven lies about us in our infancy. 

22. The influence of fashion on our moral judgments. 

23. The power of the law in free states. 

24. The character of Chief Justice Marshall. 

25. Distinctions of rank in the United States. 

26. The encouragement to young men to educate themselves, exclusively 

or chiefly tor high political offices. 

27. Originality of thought supposed to be necesssffily lessened as the world 

grows older. 

28. Modes of publishing, circulating, and perpetuating literary works in 

different ages and countries. 

29. Lafayette. 

30. The uresponsibleness of anonymous writings. 

31. The respect due from conquerors to works of art. 

32. The e^t of maritime enterprises on the intellectual charactw of a 

nation. 

33. The field opened for men of enterprise in the West 

34. Respect for public monuments, whether triumphal or for the dead. 

35. Character and writings of Sir James Mackintosh. 

36. Literary character of our first settlers. 

37. The innrmities of men of genius. 

38. The prospects of genuine liberty in Europe. 

39. The benefits to be derived from the institution of Lyceums. 

40. The benefit accruing to an individual from a knowledge of the exact 

sciences. (See 1&. 18.) , i. . 

41. Prospects of young men in the different learned professions. 

42. The character of Socrates. 

43. Long Life. 

44. On the charge of ingratitude made against republics. „ . . ^ 

45. The effect of the universal diffusion of knowledge on the well-being Of 

society. 

46. The domestic life of the Romans. 

47. The domestic life of the Greeks. 

4S. The domestic life of the ancient Egyotians. 
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49. On inmgination snd sensibilitj, u affected by the age of the indiTidnal. 
90. Of making changes in an author's works to adapt them to modem tastes. 
51. On the reciprocal inflnence of literature and morals. 

92. On simplicity and ornament in writing. 

93. Chaneteristie defects of modem Enghsh jKietry. 

94. The eiSBcts of seclusion and of society upon the literary character. 
99. Public opinion, as a standard of right 

96. Themondpower of sympathy. 

97. The different views whicn literary men take of the woild, at their first 

entrance upon it (See Colloquy, No. 15.) 
96. The yiew which a great mind takes of its own productions. 
90. The principal chai|;es preferred against the present age, by philosophers 

and philanthropists. 

60. Chancer and his age. 

61. Visits to remarkable places. 

62. The contributions of oratory to literature. 

63. The influence of the multiplication of books upon literature. 

64. The effect of belief in immortality upon literature. 

65. The restraints imposed, in modem times, on the warlike spirit 

66. The Ivric poetry of Scotland. 

67. The nte of reformers. 

68. The dread of the preyalence of skepticism. 

69. Afes of action and of reflection. 

70. The moral tendency of the principles of Malthus. 

71. The education of the senses. 

72. On the acquisition and use of intellectual power. 

73. The literary character of the sacred Scriptares. 

SUBJECTS FOB ORATIONS IN ENGLISH, FRENCH, LATIN, 
GREEK, SPANISH, HEBREW, &C., ESSAYS, &C 

1. The utilitarian system of education. 

2. Self sacrifice. 

3. Philanthropy. 

4. On the names of Deity, in the Hebrew Scriptures. (Hebrew.) 
9. On the old age of the scholar. 

6. On the importance of classical literature. 

7. On the durability of our political institutions. 

8 The effect of miracles on the character of the Jews. (Hebrew.) 

0. On the progress of tiie exact sciences in France and England. (Essay.) 

10. On the progress of literature. (Greek.) 

11. On the Roman character and institutions. (Latin.) 

12. On the dignity and utility of the philosophy of the human mind. 

13. The aspect of reyolutions on the advancement of the mind 

14. On the decline of poetry. 

15. On the cnltiyation of the taste and imagination. 

16. On the fallacy of history. 

17. On literary evils. 

18. On the influence of philosophy on Christianity. 

19. On the influence of the arts and sciences on civil liberty. 

20. On the different styles of eloquence prevailing at different periods of 

society. 

21. Public opinion. 

22. The spirit which should accompany our republican institutions. 

23. Public station. 

24. A salutary oration. 

25. A valedictory oraticn. 
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96* On an acquaintsncd -^iih the Spanish language and literature. (In 
Spanish.) 

27. On the character of Byron. 

28. On the progress of renaement. 

29. On the condition and prospects of the American people. 

30. On the sublimity of the Holy Scriptures. 

31. De recentioiibus cum antiquis coUatis) oT) aneients and modemB 

compared. (In Latin.^ 

32. On American feeling. 
33; On national eloquence. 

34. The influence or commerce upon letters. 

35. A modem canon of criticism. 

36. Supposed degeneracy of the age. 

37. No good that is possible, but shall one day be real. 

38. Public recreations. 

39. Empiricism. 

40. The literary profession. 

41. Moral effort. 

42. De virorum illustrium eitemplis. (Latin.) Tne examples of iUastrious 

men. 

43. Criticism. 

44. The Christian philosophy, its political application. 

45. Mental refinement* 

46. Popularity. 

47. Decision of character, as demanded in our day and country. 

48. The character of Lord Baeon. 

49. The diversities of character. 
60. Literary justice. 

51. Superstition. 

52. The influence of speculative minds> 

53. American aristocracy. 

54. The value of the political lessons left us by the founders of our free 

institutions. 

55. Enthusiasm. 

56. De mortuis nil nisi bonum. (Latin.) Speak no evil of the dead. 

57. The spirit of reform. 

58. The spirit of ancient and modem education. 
69. The lot of the portrayer of passion. 

60. The love of truth --^ a practical principl. 

61. The progress of man. 

62. Sadicalism. 

63. Ancient veneration for the public. 

64. The dangers of intolerance under a popular government 

65. The dangers to which the minds of young men in our cotlntry tafe 

exposed. 

66. The character and prospects of the State of New York. 

67. Mutation of taste. 

68. Patriotism. 

69. Every man a debtor to his profession. 

70. Of living in times of great mtellectual excitement. 

71. The diffusion of scientific knowledge among the people. 

72. The importance of efforts and institutions for the diffasion of know- 

ledge. 

73. Early prejudices. 

74. The advancement of the age. 

75. The progress of human nattire. 

76. Morsd sublimity. 

77. Home— the American home. 

78. The permanence of literary fame. 
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79. Tlie olaims of the age on the joong men of America. 
&0. On Physiognomy. (In Hebrew.) 

81. Snr la K^volation Francaise. (French.) On the French Bevolntion. 

82. On decision of character. 

83. On innoTation. 

84. On Uie restoration of Greece. 

85b De inatitatomm Americanonim eTentfie et libertatia canaas conjunc- 
tione. (Latin.) 

86. The middle ages. 

87. De oracnlis. (Latin.) 

88. The heroic character. 

89. The duties of republican citizens. 
00. The duties of an American citizen. 

91. On republican institntions as affecting private character. 

92. On imagination as affecting indlTidual nappiness. 

93. On war. 

94. De Bomanss libertatis et eloqnentisB casu* The decllno of Roman 

liberty and eloquence. 

95. Views of happiness. 

96. De Caii Maru sevo. (Latin.) The age of Cains Marins. 

97. SIcepticism. 

98. De lestis diebns qui nostra in Universitate oelebrantur. (Latin.) 

99. Modem patriotism. 

100. De Uteris Latinis. 

101. The sacrifices and recompense of literary life. 

102. Quid de artibus ingenuis in ciyitatibus Americas sperandum sit. 

103. The American literary character. 

104. De Locorum in animum yi. 

105. Martyrdom. 

106. Socrates. (Greek.) 

107. De priscorum diis. (Latin.) The ancient divinities. 

108. On the reciprocal influence of genius and knowledge. 

109. On the revolutionaij spirit of modem times. 

110. On the durability of the Federal Union. 

1 11. Present influences on American literature. 

112. The return to Palestine. 

113. De Grsecarum literarum studio. (Latin.) 

114. De vitas in Universitate nos'tra. 

115. Elements of poetry and romance in America, n 

116. De philosophise studio. 

117. The pride of scholarship. 

118. The physical sciences. 

119 The present and former condition of Greece. . (Greek.) 

120. De oratoribus Americanis. 

121. Periodical literature. 

122. De hujus temporis indole. 

123. The teacher. 

124. De eloquentiiB studio in scholis nostris neglecto. 

125. American political influences. 

126. De literaram scholis nostris. 

127. The scholar's hope. 

128. De rebus preteritis et presentibus. 

129. Pursuit of imiversal truth. 

130. LitersB Americans. 

131. Revolutions of literature. 

132. De linguae Latinse hoc tempore nsu. 

133. The t^ung of Borne by the Gauls. 

134. The projgress of human sentiments. 

135. The pohtical prospects of Russia. 
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136. The advantages of speaking in French — in Greek, &o. 

137. The moral influence of science. 

138. The prospects of America. 

139. Literary vanity. 

140. The crusades. 

141. On artificial aids to memory. 

142. On Phrenology. 

143. On Mesmerism. 

144. On the proneness of genius to theorizing. 

145. On intellectual culture. 

146. On the prevalence of erroneous views of the value of metaphysical 

science. 

147. The contributions of the fine arts to the pleasurai of the domestio 

circle. 

148. The prospects of a universal language. 

149. On ancient and modem democracy. 

150. On Aristocracy. 

151. The future prospects of the United States. 



XCIX. 



LIST OP WORKS CONSULTED IN THE PREPARATION OP 

THIS VOLUME. 

In presenting a list of authorities which have been consulted in the pre- 
paration of this volume, the author makes this ^neral acknowledgment — 
that, as usefulness, not originality, has been his aim, he has in some in- 
stances copied verbatim from &e pages of tiiiose in whom he has found any- 
thing of value subservient to his purpose ; in some he has taken the liberty 
to alter the phraseology, and in others entirely to remodel the principles 




and Jamieson's Rhetoric, and Jardine*s Principles of English Composition. 
Other works from which he has gleaned something of value, or hints for 
the improvement of what he has elsewhere gathered, are as follow : 

Bippm^am's Rules of English Composition ; Rice*s Composition ; 
Carey's English Prosody; R^'s Elements of English Metre; Steele's 
Prosodia Rationalis ; Crabbe's Svnonymes ; Harris's Hermes ; Pickboume on 
the English Verb; Disraeli's Curiosities of Modem Literature ; Walker's, 
Johnson's, Sheridan's, Richardson*s, and Webster's Dictionaries ; Locke's 
Essay on the Understanding ; Watts on the Mind ; Dictionary of Quota- 
tions ; Andrew's and Stoddard's, and Adam's Latm Grammars ; Murray's, 
Brown's, Felton's, Lennie's, Parker's, and Fox's English Grammars; 
Hedge's Logic ; Encyclopaedia Americana ; Dictionary oi Arts and Soien- 

t*aa.» Trktsmtk^a k-na\Tra\a e\f T\amxrai\xrA "VJra^A * AvnAin/»an Piraf. nioSA 'Ronlc ! 




Assistant ; Claude's Essav on the Composition of a Sermon ; The London 
Quarterly Journal of Education; Beauties of History; The Spectator; 
Inn's Rhetorical Class Book ; Lallemand's Artillery Service ; fieclard's 
Physiolo^; Poole's English Pamasr.us; The School and the School- 
master ; Bentlev's Miscellany ; Quarles' Books of Emblems ; Knox's Essays ; 
Hay's Biography. 
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INDEX OF SUBJECTS BOTICED IN THIS WOBK, 



Abstracts, pue 211. 
Jifiecnt, its efict, 16L 

** Acate, 28 sod 31. 

^ Orsre, 28 and 31. 

» Cirenmflex, 28 and 33: 
Aeraali6,289. 

Affixes, Alphabeticsl SyaofnM of, 37. 

«* toAiilxes,38. 
Alexandrine Tene, 233 and 236u 
AIle«tT,131. 

^ Different kinds of, 132. 

* Instances of, noU, 132, 
AOitcration, 151 and 283. 

** Useful as an aid to Memorr, 
132. 

** Bcmarknble instances of, 192. 

** Alphabetical, n47<«, 152. 
Allnsion, 149. 

Ambassadon, Titles of, 19a 
Amphibrach, 231. 
Ampliikation, 65 and 218. 

*« Object of, 2ia 
Anaflams,86. 
Analogy. 110. 

^ tne foandatioD of Simile, 
Comparison, and Emblem, 
7u>te,123, 
Analysis, Bhetorical, note, 306b 
Anapsstj 231. 
Anapsstic Yerses, 231. 

^ of what the J conmst, 233. 

" Dr. Carey's remarics on tfarar 
Effect, note, 239. 
Anticlimax, 149. 



Antistiophe. 286. 
Antithesis, 125. 



Bemarks 



Rules of, 126. 
" Author of Laoon's 
on, not^f 126. 
Antonomasia, 63. 

^ much used by historical writ- 
ers, note, 65. 
Aphsresis, 76. 
Apologue and Fable, 136. 
Apostrophe, 28, 30, 77, 143. 

peculiar (as a rhetorical fig- 
ure) to Poetry and Oratory, 
144. 



C4 



Apotfaem, Apothegm, or Apopih' 

th^m,300. 
Ai^gwnentatiTe, 300. 

** Writing, example of, in a de- 
fence oi Literary Stndica 
in Men of Business, 223, 
Asterisk, 28 and 33. 

Banad,2S7. 

Barbansm,92L 

Balhos,mitef, 64 and 309. 

Beauty in Writing, 104. 

Bernard De Bol^, Description of^ 

173. 
Bianca Gapello, 322. 
Biographioed Sketch, 322. 
Black Eyes and Blue, 2cf7. 
Blank Verse, 241. 
Bombast, notes, 64 and 303. 
Books, Technical Terms relatinir to. 

313. 
** in FoliO; Quarto, Octavo, Du« 
odecimo, &;c., 313. 
Bookbinders' marks for foldinr, Ac, 

313. 
Bourgeois. 312. 
Bontes, Bimes, note^ 242, 
Bowdoin Prize Dissertation on the 

Literary Character of Dr. Samuel 

Johnson, 381. 
Brace, 28 and 31. 
Brackets, 27 and 301 
Brere, 28 and 30. 
Brevier, 312. 
Bucolics, 289. 
Burlesque, 291, 

** Happy instances of, in sereral 
styles, note, 297. 
Bnriettfl,29X 
Butterfly and Humming Bird, The^ 

an Allegory, 135. 

Csesura, proper position of, 234. 

Cantata, 287. 

Canzonet, 287. 

Capital Letters, Bnles for the Use of, 

25. 
Cards — Ceremonious, Business, and 

Wedding, — forms of, 195, 196> 197. 
Caret, 2S and 32. 
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Catachresis, G9. 

** literal meaning of) notef 70. 
*' the foundation of many wit- 
ticismS) iiote, 70. 
Catch-word, 313. 
CediUa, or Oerilla, 28 and 31. . 
Charade. 139 and 266. 
Chesterfield, Lord, his disapprobation 

of wafers, 195. 
Choice of Texts, 390. 
Circumlocution, 63. 
Clauses, 17. 

^ neuter, active transitive, ac- 
tive intransitive, passive, 
relative, and subjunctive, 
18. 
Clearness, 94. 
Climax, 147. 

** the language of passion, n<tf0, 

148. 
** and Antithesis united, note* 

148. 
** purpose of, note^ 148. 
College Exercises, Specimens of, 324. 
** Poem, Example of a, on the 
Pleasures and Pains of the 
Student, 336. 
Colloquv. 324. 

" Example of a, 327. 
" Subjects for, 408. 
Colon, its meaning and use, 27 and 

29. 
Column, 313. 
Comedy, 296. 
Comma, its meaning and use, 27 and 

29. 
Common Metre, note^ 230* 
Composition, Introduction and 300. 
" Narrative, descriptive, didac- 
tic, persuasive, pathetic, 
argumentative, 300. 
** Directions for revising, &c., 

303. 
** Bnlcs for the mechanical ex- 
ecution of^ 304. 
** Correction or a. An Example 

of, 307 and 308. 
«* of Words, 34. 
**' of a Sermon, 390. 
Ccmiparison, 122. 

** how differing from Simile and 

from Metaphor, noteSf 122. 

** under what heads it may be 

reduced, 123. 
" the foundation of, 123. 
*' when not to be used, 123. 
*' Rules relating to. 123. 
Compound Sentences, formation of 
from Simple ones, 58. 

86 



Compouid WordS} 35. 
Conclusion, 209. 
Conference, 324. 

** Subjects for, 405. 
Confirmation, 209. 
Conjunction, and how avoided, note^ 

Connected Narrative from Scattered 

Facts, 157. 
Construction of Sentences, 03. 
Conundrums, note^ 140. 
Conversation, or Simple Dialogue, 7. 
Conversion of Poetry into Prose, 76. 
Correction of the Press, marks used 

by printers in, 310 and 311. 
Couplet, or Distich, 230. 
Critical Notice, 317. 

" Discussion, Subjects for, 410. 
Criticism, 318. 
Crotchets, 27 and 30. 
Cut, representing the manner in 

which a letter should be folded, 

189. 

Dactyle, 231. 

Dactylic Verse, is properly defective 

Anapaestic, note, 233. 
Dash, 28 and 30. 
Defence of Literary Studies in Men 

of Business, 223, 
Definition, 105. 
Deliberative Discussion, 350. 

« Subjects for, 410. 
Derivation and Composition of Words, 
34. 
»« Modes of, 36. 
" Exercises in, 39. 
Derivative Words, 35. 
Description, 165. 

'* Effect of Figurative Language 

in, notey 177. 
•* Classes of, 166. 
* Terms appropriate for, 166. 
*' Selection of Circumstances 

in, 167. 
** Sur Walter Scotrs accmncy 

in, note, 167. 
" of a country, canals, 168. 
•• of rivers, 168 and 170. 

of climate, coasts, forests, 
woods, houses, level coun- 
try, mountams, 169. 
« of villages, 170. 
" of persons, of a sensible ob- 
ject, 171. 
•* of Mary, Queen of Scots, 172. 
(« of a beautiful woman, note, 

173. 
« of Bernard DeBohan, 173. 
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DaMfiptioQ of a iiae-iookiiig man, 
note. 174. 
** of the d^rfumt, 175l 
** of DfttDnl KoierT, 175 and 
170. 
l^ of EpithetB in. mote, 17& 
iTO, LUroduetioH and 300. 
Poeby, instances U, 299. 
(simple), 7 and 324. 
» about don, 12. 
Diction, Poetic, 77. 
Didactic, huroduetiam and 300. 

** Poetiy, instances of, 299. 
Diuresis, 27, 31, and 77. 
Diamond Type, 312. 
Difference, 105. 

Diminution, or liptotes, note^ 142. 
Dinetioas, Grammatical, 8S. 

*• for the Division of a Snligect, 

215. 
** for acqniring a Good Style, 

302. 
** for revising and correcting 

Compoaiti<Mis, 303. 
«< in Letter Writing. [See 



u 



A 



for SaperBcriptions and Forms 
of Address to Persons of 
. every Bank, tiou, 190. 
Discoflsion, 344. 

** Different Kinds of, as philos- 
ophicaL literary, political, 
moral, 00,344. 

M Philosophical, Example of, on 
the Expediency or making 
Anthoffihip a Profession, 
345. 

** a Litenuy, on ^ The merits of 
the Histories of Home and 
Lineaid," 349. 

" a DeliberatiTe, on Liberal 
Principles as affecting the 
Strength of Goyemment, 
3t30. 

<< Subjects for, 406 and 410. 
DispotaticMi, 355. 

" Philosophical and Forensic, 
355. 
Forensic, Example of, on the 
question, ** Whether Pop- 
ular Superstitions, or En- 
lighted Opinion, be most 
favorable to the growth of 
Poetical Literature,*' 355. 

** Philosophical, Example of a, 
on tbe question, ** Whether 
Intellectual Improvement 
be favorable to the produc- 
tions of the Imagination,*' 
350. 



u 



u 



Disquisition, 341. 

*^ how it dtfiers firom a Diaser 

tation,341. 
" EUiical, political, sdentifie, 

and literary, 342L 
*■ Ethica], Example of, oo "The 
strict application of Moral 
Bnlea to the Policy of 
States," 343. 
.338. 
Example of^ on " The Caoses 
which, independently c^ 
their Merit, nave contrib- 
uted to Novate the Ancient 
Classics," 381. 
** Bowdoin Prize, on the Life 
and Character of Dr. John- 
son, 381. 
^ Sabjectsfor,414. 
Distich, or Couplet, 230. 
Distinction, lOol 
Divisions of a Subject, 215. 

" of a Sermon, 392. 
Double Pica, note, 312. 
Drama, 296. 

** Rules for the construction of 
the, 296. 
Dramatic Composition, kinds of, 296. 
Dramatic Poetoy,294. 
Duet, note, 287. 
Duodecimo, 313. 

Echo Verses, 243. 
Eclogue, 290. 

"* how it differs from Idyl, 290. 
EUipsis, 28, 30, 77. 
Elegiac Poetry, 289. 
Elegy, Gray's, written in a Country 

Church-yard, 291. 
Elision, 76. 
Emblem, fMfte, 122. 

"^ Foundation of Simile and 
Comparison, note, 123. 
Emphe of Poetry, by Fontenelle, 133. 
En^ish Oration, 362. 

** on Public Station, 362. 

« "The UtiUtarian System;*' 

"Cui Bono," 367. 
« " PubHc Opinion,** 371. 
« Valedictory, The Spirit that 
should accompany our Be- 
publican Institutions, 374. 
English Pruner, note, 312. 
English Verse, specimens of diffiarent 
kmds of, 235. 
« how divided, 231. 
" how they terminate, 232. 
English, Language of the, 61. 
Enallage, 77. 
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Enigma, or Riddle, 131. 

** of the Sphinx, note. 139. 
" of the letters H, M, and £, 
138, and note, 139* 
Epic, 295.- 

" Poetry,294. 
<' Poem, Examples of, 295. 
Epicnrean, by Tnomas Moore, 

noticed, natej 230 and 295* 
Epigram, 288. 

" its characteristio is precise- 
ness, 288. 
Epilogae, 296. 
Episode, 295. 
Epistolary Correspondence, or Letter 

Writmg, 183. 
Epitaph,^. 

" Kemarks on, noto, 290. 
Epithalamimn, 289. 
Epithets, 282. 

" Kinds of, 283. 
** Simple and Compound, 283. 
" Judicious Application of, a 
)at beauty in Poetry, 



Epode, 286. 

Epopea, or Epoposia, 296. 

Esquire, title o( when to be applied, 

191. 
Essay, 329. 

Examples of an, on *' Literat- 



(t 



ure," 331. 



<t 



C( 



t( 



on "The Pleasures derived 
from the Fine Arts by the 
Artist and the Common 
Spectator," 333. 
on "The Sentiment of Loy- 
alty," 334. 
filled out from heads, outlines, 
or abstracts, 213. 
Etymolo^cal Figures, 111. 
Euphemism, 63. 
Euphonic Letters, 35. 
Events, Objects and, 5. 
Evening, Invitation for. Form of, 193. 
Example, 209. 
Exclamation, as a point, 28 and 29. 

" as a rhetorical fi^re, 145. 
Exercises, College, Specimens of, 324. 
Exordium, 362. 
Expansion of an Idea, 21. 
Expansion of Narrative Writing, note, 

159. 
Explanations and Paraphrase, 153. 
Expletives, cautions against use of, 

notfy 241. 
Expression, Variety of, 73. 
Expressions, Selection of, 92. 
Fable and Apologue, 136. 



Fable and Apolosnie, how they differ 

from a Tale, 136. 
Farce, 296. 

Faults destructive of clearness, 94. 
Feet, Poetical, 231. 

" Kinds of, 23L 

" wliat kinds most frequently 
used, 231. 

" Secondary, 231. 
Figurative Lan^aj^, 111 and 283. 

" and Plam, difference between, 
113. 

" translation of J'lain into, 115. 
Figure, Definition of a. 111. 

" Etymological, Syntactical and 
Rhetorical, 111. 
Figures, as enumerated by Holmes, 
9iote. 111. 

" Use of, 112. 

" Faults of, notej 112. 
Folding of a Letter, 188 and 189. 

" of Notes, &0., 194. 
FoUo, 313. 
Forensic Disputation, 355. 

" Example of a, 355. 

" Subjects for, 409. 
Form of a Letter, 186. 
Formal Letter, Example of a, 188. 
Formation of Compound Sentences 

from Simple ones, 58. 
Forms for Cards, &c., 195. 

Generalization of a Subject, 227. 

Genus, 105. 

Ginevra, 81 and 84. 

Governor of a State, Title by which 

he is to be addressed, 190. 
Grammatical Propriety, 88. 
Great Primer, Tiotej 312. 

Harmon V, 94 and 99. 
" ftules of, 100. 
" Higher Kind of, 101. 
" of a Verse, how destroyed, 
238. 
Heads of Departments, their Titles, 
190. 
" or Divisions, of a Subject, in 
argumentative discussions, 
in persuasive, descriptive, 
narrative, and dioactio 
writing, 216. 
Hemistich, 230. 
Heroic Measure, note, 232. 

" the principal Metre of the 
English Language, note, 
240. 
Heroic Verse, 296. 
Heroics, Mock, 297. 
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Higfaor Species of Poetry, 2M. 

Honorable, Title of, when to be ap- 
plied, 100 and 191. 

Hnmmme Bird and Bnttorflj, Alle* 
gory or, 135. 

Hyperbaton. 77. 

Hyperbole, 141. 

*' Reverse of) nottt, 142. 
" Purpose or, note^ 148. 

Hymns, 28o. 

Hypermeter, 233. 

Hyphen, 26 and 30. 

Iambic Verse, or Measure, 231. 
*' of what it consisto, 232. 
** how accented, 232. 

lambns, 231. 

Idyl, or Idylliom, ^0. 

Illastration of a Sabject, 219. 

Impromptu, 289. 

Impropriety, 92. 

Improprietieo, Colloquifl], rtote^ 54. 

Inaependence, different senses in 
which it is used, 106. 

Index, 420. 

Indian Reasoning, remarkable in-> 
stance of, notSy \tSi, 

Inoniry, political, philoeophical, &c., 
subject for, 410. 

Interrogation (as a point), 28 and 29. 
** (as a rhetorical figure), 144. 

Invitation, notes of, 192. 
** forms of, 193. 

Inversion and Transpo8ition,^ethods 
of, 50. 

Irony, 150. 

** proper subjects of, 150. 

It, the neuter pronoun, useful in 
altering the arrangement of a sen- 
tence, notef 56. 

Italic Words in Old and New Testa- 
ment, 313. 

Ivanhoe, Extract fiom, ruiej 62. 

Jablonski's Welcome of Stanislaus, 

note^ 87. 
Jardine's Remarks on the manage- 
ment of a Subject, 204. 
<* Remarks on the Fourth Order 
of Themes, 219. 
Jests and Jokes, 'n4ttey 140. 

" difference between, note^ 140. 
Judges, Titles of, 190. 
Justice, Poetical, 296. 

King, how to be addressed, note^ 190. 
Knight, The, and the Lady, 275. 

Lampoons, 300. 



Language, English, of the, 61. 

" how rendered copious and ea&i 

£ressive| 35. 
[odena^SS. 
Letter Writing, or Epistolary Corres- 
pondence, lEd. 
*' with explanation of its parts, 

187. 
" Directions in Writing, 187. 
** in what person to be writteuf 

184. 
*' Date, Sijpature. and Super- 
scription of, 185. 
** the particulars it should em- 
brace, 185. 
" Date of, where to be written, 

185. 
*< Complimentary Address, body 
or the Letter, Style or 
Complimentary Closing, 
" Signature. Title, &c., 185. 
•* Forms of a, 186. 
" Directions for Addressing to 
Persons of every Rank, 
note, 190. 
** Directions for Sealing, 195. 
" of Introduction, 198. 
" of Condolence, 199. 
Letters, Euphonic, 35. 
" Radfical,35. 
" frequency of their recurrenoe, 

Licenses, Poetical, 76. 

Lieutenant-Governor of a State, his 
Title, 190. 

Lines a^ddressed to Lady Byron, 285. 

Liptotes. or Diminution, noto, \4U. 

List of Works consulted in the pre- 
paration of this Volume, 419. 

Literature, Essay on, 331. 

LogogTJph, 2SS. " 

Long Metre, note, 230. 
" Primer, 312. 

Lord Chesterfield, his disapprobatioa 
of wafers, note, 195. 

Lyric Poetry, 284. 

Machinery of a Poem, 295. 

Madrigal, 288. 

Marks used by Printers in Correc- 
tions of the Fress, 310 and 311. 

Mary, Queen of Scots, Description 
of, 172. 

Massachusetts, Titles recognized by 
Law in, note, 190. 

Maxim, note. 154. 

Mayor, the Title of a, 190. 

Measure, Heroic, noto, 232. 

Megan, Story of, ICO. 
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Members of a House of Bepresent- 
atives, and of a Board of Aldermen, 
how to be addressed, 190. 

Hetaphors, meaning of, 112 and 113, 
ana note, 113. 
" Rules of, 117. 

Metre, 230. 

** Long, Common, Short, and 
ParticQlar, note, 230. 

Methods of Liversion and Transpo- 
sition, 50. 

Mmion,312. 

Mock Heroics, 297. 

Modena, Legend of, 83. 

Monologue, 289. 

Music of a Sentence, and on what it 
depends, 101. 

Musical Construction, 101. 

NameSj Exercise on. 6. 
Karration Expanded^ 159. 

" and description United, in the 
• Story of the Son, 178. 
Narrative, IntrodueHon, and 300. 

" Outlines in, 155. 

" Connected, from scattered 
facts, 157. 

*' Writing, plan in, note, 159. 
Expansion of, note, 159. 

Kelson, Admiral, Lord, Anecdote of, 
note, 195. 

Newton, Sir Isaac, his use of Ana- 
grams, note, 87. 

Nobility, The, how to be addressed, 
note, 191. 

Nonpareil, 312. 

Nonsense Verses, 238. 

Notes of Invitation, 192. 

" Forms of, with the Beply, 193. 

Notice, Critical, 317. 
« Obituary, 313. 

Novels, 295. 

Obituary Notice. 314. 
Obelisk, 28 and 32. 

" Double, 28 and 32. 
Objects, and their Parts, 1. 

" their Qualities and Uses, 2. 

" their Parts, Qualities, Uses, 
and Appendages, 3. 

" and Events, 5. 
Object of a Verb, how expressed, 19. 
Objective Nouns, with Preposition of, 

when inelegant, note, 53. 
Obsolete Words, iwte, 11, 
Octavo, 313. 
Octodecimo, 313. 
Ode, 2S6. 

36* 



Ode, The Greek, 286. 

Official Documents, how folded, note, 

188. 
Onomatopoeia, or Onomatopy, 104. 

'* Instances of, 235. 
Oration. 361. 

«< its meaning. 361. 

" the Parts of an, 362. 

** EngUsh, on »* Public Sta- 

tion ** 362. 
•* on "The Utilitarian Sys- 
tem ;"" Cui Bono," 367. 
« Public Opinion, 371. 
" Valedictory, " The Spirit that 
should accompany our 
Republican Institutions," 
374. 
" Latm, Valedictory, 379. 
« Subjects for, 416. 
Outlines in Narrative, 155. 

Paeans, 286. 
Parable, 136. 
Paragoge, 77. 
ParaQei. 28, 32, and 128. 

" between Pope and Dryden, 
128. 

^ between Jay and Hamilton, 
130. 
Paragraph, 28 and 32. 
Paranomasia, note, 139 and 140. 
Paraphrase, or Explanation, 153. 
Parody and Parodies, 297. 
Particulur Metre, note, 230. 
Pasquinade, 300. 
Pastoral Poetry, 289. 
Pastorals, 289. 

Pathetic, Introduction and 300. 
Patience, An Allegory, 132. 



Pearl, (type), 312, 
Pecuharities i 



54. 



and Jbnproprieties, note, 



Period, its meaning and use, note, 27, 

and 29. 
Periphrase or Periphrasis, 63. 

^* useful to avoid repetition of 

the same word, 64. 
" apt to run into bombast, 64. 
Perspicmty, 92. 

Persuasive, Introduction and 300. 
Philosophical Discussion, Subjects 

for, 410. 
Phrases, 92. 

" clauses, &c., 17. 
" and clauses, difference be- 
tween, 18. 
Pica, 312. 

small, double, two line, three 
line, &c., note, 312. 
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Pickbomne, on the xae of the parti- 
ciple, notCf 89. 
Flam Language and Figorative, dif- 
ference between, 113. 
** Translation of into Figura- 
tive, 115. 
Plan of a Composition, 218. 
Pleonasm, 71 and 77. 
Poem, College, Example of, on the 
pleasures and pams of the Stu- 
dent, 330. 
" Machinery of, 295. 
" Subjects for. 414. 
Poetical Justice, 296. 
" Feet, 231. 
" " kinds of, 231. 
" ** what kinds most frequent- 
ly used, 231. 
Poetry, sentimental, note, 299. 
** instances of, note, 299. 
" Lyric, 2S4. 

" Pastoral and Elegiac, 289. 
** higher species of, 294. 
** Epic and Dramatic, 294. 
^ Didactic and Descriptive, 294. 
^ Empire of, an Allegory, by 

Fontenelle, 133. 
" and Versification, 230. 
^ deals largely in figurative lan- 
guage, 230. 
*' True, what it consists in, note, 
230. 
Poetic diction, 77. 

" licenses, 76. 
Political Discussion, Subjects for, 410. 
Possessive nouns, when inelegant, 

note, 53. 
Precision, 92 and 93. 

" how promoted, Tioto, 93. 
*' opposed to Tautology and 
Pleonasm, note, 93. 
Prefix, 35. 

Prefixes, Alphabetical synopsis of, 36. 
Prepositions, what ones to be used 

with certain words, n/Oe, 53. 
President of the United States, the 
title by which he is to be address- 
ed, 190. 
Primer, Long, 312. 
Primitive words, 34. 
Printers' marks for the correction of 

the press, 310 and 311. 
Privy Counsellors, how addressed, 

note, 191. 
Prologue, 296. 

Proposition or narrative, 208. 
Propriety, 92 and 93. 

" Grammatical, 88. 
Prosopopoeia, or Personification, 118. 



Prosopopoeia, its use to poetical -wri- 
t^rs, 118. 
" different degrees of, 119. 
" beautiful instances of, from 
Thomson's Seasons, fiote, 
118, and Milton's Paradise 
Los^ note, 120. 
** how tne genders should be 
applied, m^e, 121. 
Proven^ or Provincial dialect, 295. 
Prosthesis 77. 
Proverb, n^te, 154. 
Psahns, 286. 
Pun, note, 139. 

** sometimes appears as an ep- 
igr^o. note, 140. 
Punctuation, 27. 

" ■ importance of, note, 27. 
" Rules of, 28. 
** Exercises in, 32. 
Purity, 92. 
Pyrrhic, 231. 

Quantity of a syllable, 231. 
Quartette, note, 287. 
QnartOj 313. 
Quatrains, 287. 
Quotation, 209. 

'* marks of, 27 and 30. 

Radical letters, 35. 
Reason or Argument, 209. 
Reasoning powers of the Indians, re- 
markable instance of, note, 220. 
Rebus, note, 139. 
Redundancy, 71. 
Refutation of an objection, 225. 
Regular subjects, 200. 
Remarks and Analysis on a speci- 
men of argumentative writing, 225. 
Repetition, 144. 
Representatives of the United States, 

their titles, 190. 
Revolutionarjr Story, 162. 
Rhetorical figures. 111. 
Rhyme, 241. 

'< useful as an aid to memory, 

152. 
" where it must always com- 
mence, 232 and 241. 
« Rules of, 241. 
" not essential in poetry, note, 

241. 
« kinds'of, 242. 
Rhymes, Vocabulary of, 243. 

" directions for finding, 213. 
" Rules of, note, 244. 
" suggestion to students with 
regard to, 274. 
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Bhymes, sin^lar kinds of, 275. 
Kiddle or Enigma. 138. 

" of the Sphinx, note, 139. 
Bomance, 295. 
Bondean, rondo^ ronndo, ronndel, or 

roundelay, 288. 
Boot of a word^ 35. 
Bules of Propnety, 92. 

" Unity, 95. 

« Strength, 97. 

" Harmony, 100 and 101. 

" Metaphors, 117. 

** Comparisons, 123. 

" Antithesis, 126. 

•* for the mechanical execntion 
of written exercises, 304. 

" Genera], of a Sermon, 391. 
Banning title,*313. 

Sarcasm, 150. 

Satires, 300. 

Scott, Sir Walter, his accuracy in 

description, note. 167. 
Secondary feet, 231. 
Section, 2S and 32. 
Selection of words and expre:i8ions, 

92. 
Semicolon, its meaning and use, 27 

and 28. 
Sentences, 17. 

" Parts of, 18. 

« Kinds of, 19. 

" Simple and Compound, 19. 

" Parts and Adjuncts of, 22. 

" Construction of, 93. 

" Essential properties of per- 
fect, 94. 

« Unity of, 95. 

^* What kind should not succeed 
one another, 101. 
Senators, their titles, 190. 
Sentimental Poetry, note, 299. 

" instances of, note, 299. 
Sermon, Composition of a, 390. 

» General Rules of a, 391. 

" of connexion of a, 391. 

" Divisions of a, 392. 

" Discussion in a, 393. 

" Explication of terms in a, 393. 

" Explication in a, of two sorts, 
393. 

« Skeletons of a, 396 and 398. 
Shakspeare as a dramatic writer, 296. 
Sherwood, Mrs., Social Tales, Ex- 
tracts from, 205. 
Short metre, note, 230. 
Simile and Comparison, 122 and 209. 

" Distinction between, 7tote, 
122. 



Simile, how it differs from metaphor, 

note, 122. 
Sunple words, 35. 

" Dialogue or Conversation, 7. 
Sketch, Biographical, 202. 
Small Pica, 312. 
Solecism, 92. 
Sonnet, 287. • 

" to one beloved, 287. 
Sound adapted to the sense, instan- 
ces of, ( See OnomcUopceia), 102 and 
104. 
Specimens of different kinds of Eng- 
lish verse, 235. 
Spectator, No. 411, Dr. Blair's Criti- 
cism of, 318. 
Speech, 361. 
Spondee, 231. 

Stanza and Stave, note, 230. 
Story of Megian, 160. 
Strength, 94 and 97. 
" Rules of, 97. 
Strophe, 286. 
Style, 92 and 300. 

" Different kinds of, as diffuse, 
concise, nervous, feeble, 
dry, plain, neat, elegant, 
flowery or florid, simple, 
affected, vehement, barren, 
luxuriant, forcible, elevat- 
ed, dignified, idiomatic, ea. 
sy, animated, &c., 301. La- 
conic, n/fte, 301. 
" Directions for forming a good, 

302. 
" of Simple Narration, 75. 
** of Passionate Exclamation, 

75. 
" loose, Source of, 93. 
Subject of a verb, how expressed, 19. 
" Illustration of a, 219. 
« Treatment of a, 222. 
" Generalization of a, 227. 
Subjects and methods of treating 
them, 200. 
" for Compositions of all sorts, 

399. 
" for Conferences, 405. 
" Colloquys or colloquial dis- 
cussions, 408. 
" Dissertations. 414. 
" Forensic and Philosophical 

Disputations, 409. 
" Deliberative, Political, Criti- 
cal, Philosophical, and Lit- 
erary Discussions, Disqui- 
sitions, Inquiries, &c., 410. 
" for Orations, Essays, &c., 416. 
" Poems, 414. 
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Suggestions to teachers with regard 
to the written exercises of stu- 
dents, 304. 

Superscriptioa of a Letter, titles 
proper tor, 190. 

SjnsresiB, 77. 

Syncategorematica, 999. 

Synonymes, 40. 

Synonymous words, 99. 

Syntactical figures, 111. 

Tale, 295. 

Tautology, 69. 

Teachers, suggestions to, with regard 

to written exercises, 904. 
Technical terms, relating to books, 

319. 
Terms suitable for Descriptions, 166. 
Terzines, 287. 

Testimony or Quotation, 209. 
Texts, choice of, 990. 
Theme, Example of a College, 924. 
Themes, 203. 

" how divided, 203. 

*" Simple, 203. 

*' Complex, 204. 

" Proof of, 20a 

<< Proposition of, 206. 
Thesi8,929. 
Title, Running, 313. 

" Page,313. 
Tmesis. 77. 
Tract, 329. 
Tragedy, 296. 

Translation of plain into figurative 
language, 115. 

** or conversion of poetry into 
prose, 76. 
Transposition and Inversion, methods 

of, 50. 
Travesties, 297. 
Treatise, 329. 

Treatment of a subject, 200. 
Tribrach, 231. 
Trio, n©to, 287. 
Trochee, 231. 
Trochaic verse, 231. 

*' how accented, 231. 

^ how it terminates, note. 239. 
Trope, meaning of, 112 and 113. 
Tropes, faults of, notej 111. 
Troubadours, 295. 

** Tales of; 295. 
Tutor and his Pupils, A Dialogue, 8. 
Types, names of different sizes of, 
312. 

Unities, the three, as they are called, 
296. 



Unity, 94 and 95. 

" how sometimes preserved, 96. 
'* of action, what it requires, 

296. 
M of time and place, 296. 



Variety of expression, 73. 
Verbosity, 71. 
Versification, 230. 

** first exercise in, 238. 
Verse, 230, and note^ 230. 

** Alexandrine, riote, 232. 
** without rhyme, 241. 
*< Onomatopodia, a great beauty 
in, 235. 
Verses, English, how divided, 231. 
** how they terminate, 232. 
^ specimens of different kinds 

of, 235. 
" of what kinds of feet they 

may be composed, 231. 
« Iambic, 231. 
** " how accented, 232. 
" Trochaic, 231. 
" *• how accented, 232. 
^ AnapSBstic, 231. 
" " of what they consist, 233. 
" Dactylic, 231. 
" " are properly defective An- 

apeestic, 232. 
'< pure Iambic, what they con- 
tain, 232. 
*•' Iambic, forms of, 232. 
** in which the secondary feet 
are admitted to give varie- 
ty, 237. 
« Nonsense, 238. 
" Echo, 243. 

t( specimens of various kinds 
of, 235. 
Vice-President of the United States, 
the title bv which he is to be ad- 
dressed, 190. 
Vigpette, 313. 
Vision, 146. 

Vivacitv of style^how sometimes at- 
tainaole, note, 58. 



Wafers, 195. 

Walker's Directions for the divisions 

of a subject, 200. 
^ Directions for Themes, 208. 
*' Rules Versified, 201 and 209. 
Waverley, Author Of, his misuse of 

the tenses, 89. 
Webster, Hon. Daniel, remaricabis 

for the Saxon force and purity of 

his language, note, 62. 
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Winged Worshippers, the, 284. 
Words, 15 and 92. 

" as affected by accent, 16. 

^* to be arranged in a sentence, 
24. 

" Derivation and Composition 
of, 34. 

** Primitive and Derivative, 34. 

*' Simple and Compound, 35. 

" Beducible to groups or fami- 
lies, 35. 

« Selection of, 92. 



Words, Similar in sonnd, and differ- 
^it in spelling and signifi- 
cation, note, &, 
** What kinds of most pleasing 

to the ear, 101. 
^ Sounds of, for what they may 
be employed to represent, 
102. 
*' when used literally and when 
figuratively. 
Works consulted in the preparation 
of this volume, 419. 
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